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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 








Pelican Lake, Wis. 
Water Sports. 


bugle corps. 


Boating. a l 
Manual! training and building. Music and dramatic instruction. 
Unsurpassed fishing. 


- CAMP THORPE 


under 15 
Elevation 1800 feet. Cool. 260 lakes. Swimming. 
Horsemanship. Field Sports. Nature Lore. 


character from good families. 
Address Col. Wm. F. Thorpe, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, 


For Boys 


Drum and 
Large launch for long cruises. Boys of 
June 29- Aug. 24. Ills. catalogue. 

Tl. 




















ete ane “RANCH 


9th Summer 
No Mosquitoes 


Give your boy this real experience. will remember it al- 
cow-pony over the Forest Rangers 
, camping in the canyons where the 


in the High Timbered Gashies 
Cool Perfect Tab 


the mountains, always well looked after by men of 
much experience. He will return to you radiant in health and 
happiness, ready for his best year at school. Write for booklet 
and references 
A. J. Connell, Los Alamos Ranch School, 
Box R. Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico. 


Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most S quipped Boys’ Camp 
**Land of the oy.” ** on the Celebrated Aghevilie Plateau, 
Hendersonville, N. 
for catalog, address Gaavein Military a. 3 Coliege Park, Ga. 


CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 
Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected boys, 
predominantly Jewi ish ; ages 8 to 18. Many with us 
since 1920. Fee, $325. Secretary, 617 W. 141ist 
St., Apt. 21, New York, N.Y. 


AMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 


In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, Aran 
ages. 

















J 


=) 


Hockey, etc. Tutoring optional. 
&§ weeks term $190. References required. Catalog 
of Box_F., SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA 








SUMMER 


ULVE SCHOOLS 


Reservations can be made now for boys by par- 
ents going abroad. Woodcraft Camp for younger 
boys 10-14; Naval and Cavalry Schools for boys 
14-20. Trained staff and unsurpassed equipment. 
For catalog address The Inquiry Dept. 


Lake Maxinkuckee Culver, Indiana 
Glorious Summer Camping for Girls. 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont. 


Illustrated booklet. Wynona Camp 
256 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CAMP NAIDNI 


On Lake Dunmore, Vermont. 50 acres. 4% mile lake front. 

Wholesome vacation camp for girls, 921. Swimming, 

canoeing, hikes and gypsy trips. Season of 8 weeks. 1925. 
Apply to 

Mt. Kisco, _N.Y 


Mrs. G. C. Britten. 7 Hillside R'd. Mt. Kis 
ot the fir finest 


Soaleieie Lake Junaluska, W.C. ‘ ess comaa 
camps in the South for Girls. In the “‘Land of the Sky 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain clim!> 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment. 
— nt physician, Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J 
M » Direc tor, Virginia | Intermopt t College, Bristol, Va. 


North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay. The Sea- 
shore Camp for Girls. Free horseback riding with trained 
instructor. Lllustrated_ booklet. 
MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
22 Plymouth Street, Holbreok, Massac husetts. 


Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for Sun 

and School information. Be sure to state whether 

for boy or girl, age, location desired. Address Direc- 

tor, Department of Education 
: West 42d Street 











New York City 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a_ delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book. 
1670 Summit Street Newton, Mass. 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School for 
practical training of young women. Junior College De- 
partments Music, Art, Home Economics, Kindergarten, 
Normal Gymuasties, etc. Pipe organ, gymnasium, Ad- 


dress as above. . 
DARLINGTON feryotne wer 

For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


WILDCLIFF A Graduate School 


Two years of selective college subjects. Also Home- 
making, Secretarial Training, Fine Arts. Gyminasiuin, 
swimming pool. All out-door sports. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 
Box 1532, zi fer i Swarthmore, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


PENN HA SCHOOL for GIRLs. 


Modern Language 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. 
spent at Ocean City. Work continues without inte rruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates §900. Catalogue and 
views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training. outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R, 
Miss Janet Sayward, Princinal, Overbrook. Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York. 
Graduates enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses: i ¥ Ss. & 
Jr. College. New Gym and pool. ALOG. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude R. Wyant, ethicheas Pa. 


LINDEN HALL, ie 


College Preparatory, 
and Special Courses 
MAY each year 





F 100 GIRLS 

far-Jame@ “Garden Spot” of Pennsylvania 

ay » Gen- 

Secretarial, Post 
Tlustrated Catalog 

Box 137, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


tractive Home Life. Gymnasium and Pool. 
oral Courses, Home Economics 
Graduate. Separate Juni 
*. W. Srence., D. D. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, ete. Paris Branch. 

Write for cat: alogue t to The Reverend Mother. 

York 


Tarry 
; _ 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 

344 & 346 West 54th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. Ninth Year. 
Phone Endicott 76 Open All Year. Catalogue. Registration new for 1924-1978 


MARY IMMACULATE SCHOOL 
of Eagle Park 
For Girls—Boarding and Day 
100- — Estate; 1 hour New York. 
Sister Directress, 


ddress, 
OSSINING- ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

School for Girls 

On beautiin! suburban estate overlooking 

Long Island Sound, near New York City 

Address,s MRS. MERRILL 

ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y oa 
42nd year. A famous old New England country school 
forgirls. Preparation for college with special inte nsive 
one-year Conree 9 college examinations. Extensive 


grounds Als 
ND ins. ‘GeorGe Ay tiqanson. Principals 
30 Howard # Stree! . 


BRADFORD “ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Three years’ College Pre- 
2 £ 
122nd year. 








Junior College. 
paratory and Special Courses. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


healthful and re- 
Art, 


well-trained, 
Home Economics, 


A school that develops 
sourceful womanhood. 
College werers ~ s and Secretarial Courses, 
y M. Winslow, Principal 
140 Woodland Road, ‘Auburndale, Mass, 


Kendall hall 


FOR GIRLS. Unquestioned scholastic standards, 
Exceptional physical advantages. 
Box 62 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, 


Music, 


. | 
near 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, facing Central 
Park, and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Preparatory 
Advanced Elective Courses. Unusual 
vanfages in Music and Dramatic Art 





and 
ad- 




















Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 
Day and 


CUDDER SCHOOL >:..in 

‘ West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 

i. High School. 2. Secretarial. 3. Household Arts 

4. Social Welfare ‘and Community Service. 5. Musie 

—all branches. Attractive student homes, Athletics 
Address Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 


ps. The Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
¢ Box 960 Tarrytown- -on- Hudson, New York 


- for Girls 
HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls, All 
grades and courses including Junior College and Music. 


__ Eugene H. Lehman, Director, | Box R 
The Carmel School for 


DREW SEMINARY Girls on beautiful Lake 


49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
College preparatory, General 
59th year. New building for 









Gleneida. 

scholastic standing. Small classes. 

and special courses. Athletics. 
For catalog address 


unior School, 
br. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 
Ossining School 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music 

and Economic Courses. Separate school for younger girls, 

Illustrated year book on request. 

Clara _C. Fuller, Principal, Box 2-K, Ossining, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary, 

__RussELu SaGe CoLLece, 1 Troy, N. Y. 


HILLSIDE 


For Girls 


Norwalk, Conn. 


FOR GIRLS 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 


courses. Organized athletics. 
MA®GARET R. a. A. B. (Vassar) / 
WiOA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


__ (Pitas. 


“A. good sc school | for € Girls.” 
entenary Fy)! informationon request. 


ollegiate 
Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 95, 
nstitute Hackettstown, N. J. 


DWIGH SCHOOL — 


FOR GIRLS 
College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 


Catalog on Request. 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, N. J. 


National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D. C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of college training in a 2 
diploma course. Music, Dramatics, Home 


Ee cteenian. 
Catalog on rec 
JAS. E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL.D., President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington. Ph.D... Headmaster. Washington, D.C. 


COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful location in National Capital. High School. 
College Preparatory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, Secre 
tarial Courses, Music, Art and Expression. Well_ordered 
heme and social life. Athletics. Miss Jessie Truman, 
Assoc. Prin., 1535 Eighteenth St., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


HOOD ) COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression 
and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Education. Nine 
new buildings on 12S5-acre suburban site. Our own Farm and 
Dairy. Applications for 1925-26 now being received. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading 





to certificate. Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming poo! 
Established 1853. Catalog. Box 2-R, Lutherville, Md. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FoR 


WARD-BELMONT 
For GIRLs aND Youne WoMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 


Courses covering 4 years peopprasocy and2 


rs college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
ysical Training, Home Economics and 
potazial. Oute oor sports and swimmin 
ol. Woody Crest is the School Farm an 
ntry Club. References requir 
klets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 





ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. Near Baltimore. 
60 minutes from Washington. 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Education, Music 
courses; all leading to DEGREES 
Also Preparatory. Magnificent fireproof buildings. 
Private baths. Swimming pool. Athletics. Est. 1834, 


CATALOG. Box 2-R. LUTHERVILLE, MD. 





Martha Washington College for Young Women 


Delightful climate. 2200 feet elevation. 61st year. 
story and 2 years college work. Strong departments Music, Art, 








Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. All sports. References required. Terms $520. 
C. D. Curtis, President, Box R, Abingdon, WR 
? Memphis 
73 St, Mary's Truen 
Tennessee 
Rishop Thomas F. Gatter,, Exesident Bound of Tras Home and 
Guten or life. "Tale omens a. Wodern bu bi raMene une os 
Outde ail i enro 
mont. ee agus Loomis, 1257 Poplar Bivd. 





FAIRFAX HALL 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line rail- 
roads. College preparatory. 1 year graduate work, 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Modern building. 35 acres. Riding. Golf. $525. John 
Noble Maxwell, Pres. Fairfax Halil, Box B, Basic, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE erect 'rimenin 


Prep., Finishing 
One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 

Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 

Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE {%,Gir's,an¢, 


dist year. 27 states, High School and Junior College. 
Music, Art, pression. Domestic Science and - 
tarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 
Va., Bristol, Box 145, H. G. Noffsinger, A.M., 








Pres. 





Warrenton Country School For Girls 


College preparatory and general course. French, the lan e of 
the house. The school is planned to teach girls how to = ly. to 
bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate pabites of order and 
economy. This school offers a fixed rate. wing and 
Riding are the “et —. Separate building for ‘little girls. 

Mite M. Bouligny, Box 53. Warrenton, Va. 





Southern Seminary S7thyear 


A School of Character. For girls and young women. Blue Ridge 
Mtns. of Virginia. Prepara’ ery, Seminary and Collegiate. Music 
3 


rt, ports, Health: 
5496. Catalog. Box 981, Buena Vista, Va. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 











Noted for: selec t pptronage 20 pleasant social life; location 
foothite b Ridge Mts. North a ‘Atlanta, Standard A. B. course; 
pecial a es in music, oratory, , domestic science, physical 
el cnhure. et baal Snes. of outdcor s boating, h 
riding, etc. 


ted book. 
‘Address B BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


GULF-PARK 


A Junior college for young women. 
Two years college, four years high school. 
ings. Ideal — peal and water 
round. _ Addre 

Guilt Park k College, Box w, Gulfport, Miss. 





By-the-Sea 
National patronage. 
All new build- 
sports the year 





ASHLEY HALL 4,2:": 23 &¢ 

fering a broad va- 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 


Modern equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Address 
Mary V. McBee, M. A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 
Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, President, Box 1024, St. Charles, Mo. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


roe gy ant Young Women. 4 years’ College, 4 — oo 


25 ac Jutdoor Sports New  Coliewe | Rn. 
Se porane ‘building for — by » opens ee 


Rev. We P. Mckee, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK M MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





| standards. 


| Every boy_rides. 


Founded 1827 | 


2 years prepar- | 


YOUNG WOMEN 


GUNSTON, HALL 


A school for girls. Est. ‘1892. lreparatory and aca- 

demic courses. Two years’ graduate and college work. 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
_Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


_KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 
art; other art, academic or college subjects 
elected. Tuition rT to amount of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. GUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New at. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High School and Collegiate forms. 








Household Science and Arts, Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics Address 
THE SECRETARY Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 
and Young Women 


In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics, Secretarial, Library, 
Journalism, Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
Roatwright, v.R 

41st” year. 


Starrett School for Girls {",2° 


college preparatory and Junior College courses, co-operative with 
University of Chicago. Prepares for all colleges. A Home School 
in ourown modern fireproot buildings. — on one of Chicago's 
— " ark Boul. Catalogue and views, Fr 

Chicago, Il 


dress Box 24, 4515 Drexel Boul. 
SCHOOL 


FLMWOOD #2'22: 


. 1st grade thra Junior Hi Boarding 
and ie. Beautiful grounds as Snes ed districe 
Best care; home a Atl French, music 
urte o art, Le oderate ra 
Miss Aline 


GRAFTON H HALI 





and Junior College 
f GIR Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, 
or Secretarial Courses. Athleticsand other student 
activities. Modern buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited regis- 
tration, ar, Box RB. Gratton and views, free, upon request, Address 
Box R one du Lac ‘onsin 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITI ES 


Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S.. A. M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 w ied acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many student 
activities. Write for catalog and book of views 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box R. B., , Rockford, mm. 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND ‘COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
High oa and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Moderate rates. 


Col. J.C. Troutman, Supt.. Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


LAK 





OREST 


Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Ga wp a north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
atalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake orest, m. 


MORGAN PARI: MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. All 
athletics. 5lst_ year. For catalog address Col. H. 

Abells, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ilinois. 


\ 77th Year 























The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. 


hour from Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, III. 
ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘how tostudy.” 
Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. 
APPLY EARLY. CATALOG. Address: President. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A _ select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogue. 
ddress: DAKOTAH, Dakota, IHlinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY — 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 











wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 

mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 

—— ean gs aes. gymnasium. (Catalog. 
F. Q. Brown, Supt., Epworth, lowa 

MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 


MIAMI 


training for ey growth 7. ~ mental direction. Rates 
conservative. Catalog. rvon Graff nce Pres., 
Box 243, ‘Germantown, . ay Dayton. Ohio. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates otal to colleges. Athletics. 

A. HENSHAW, Superintendent 


OnIO, CoLLEan HILL, (near Cincinnati), Box 27. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys” uhysient and aay 

needs. Prepares for best c 

athletics. Military drill. con ong vo 
Shattuck School, Box R. Faribault, Minn. 


pe Prepara- 











oo Ellis Ave., poomning | 
<: recognized Academy | 


ea 


may be | 


Box F, ROANOKE, VA. | 


Pace 5 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by 
as a military school for little boys 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at 
mosphere of sympathy, understand 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 





itself 














PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exctusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. gag atmosphere with discipline 
Summer term and car 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Sust.. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest ool in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 




















“A ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body” 


For Catalog address 
CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, 8. T. D., 
Box 240 Howe, INDIANA 


REV. Rector 





| KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL "x:* 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system ot *ith- 
letics, military and general activities that reach every 
boy. An Honor System that builds character, High 


| School and Junior College. 


| For catalogue address: 





tor Military | 


! 


754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 








ENTWORTH 


MELITARY ACADEMY 


‘ON, MO., 43 Miles from Kansas City. 
oem Military School West of the Miaamanpym 
5 Schock unior College, TL School. 

Col. S. Sellers, Box R, Lexington, Mo. 





; . shite » Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Pevelops red 
iean manhood, through carefully co-ordinated militars 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex 
ceptional. Forcataiog address Con. E.Y. BurToN, Pres. 

MISsOpRI, Me xico, | Box 1: 124. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be d by individual training 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools. ) acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS. 
for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requiring Scientifi 
Observation and Instruction. Maie faculty for older boys 


Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


HEDLEY 2% Individual schoor 


For Boys and Girls who require more 











— attention and individual 


SS Goigurat can be given in the regular schools. Academic, 
ndustria. itural 
“MRS. J. R. HEDLEY, J. R. HEDLEY, M.D., 
Prine ipal Resident Physician 
GLENSIDE, PA., (12 mi. from Phila.) 





SCHOOL 


PERKINS 2Giooh 


For children having adjustment difficulties at home or 
school. Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. In- 
timate home life. Experienced Staff. Medica! direction 





Franklin H. Perkins, M. D. Lancaster, Mass. 
STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in 


Experienced teachers. Happy home life 
Out-door and water sports. )- 


struction. 
Healthful location. 
acre estate 

ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 

HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 


THE | BANCROFT SCHOOL 
FORTY-FIRST YEA 
For children whose mental x has 
prog normally. 
Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddontield, N. J. 


not 


€. A. Farrington, M. D., 
Box 125 





| Schermerhorn Home School 


Asubarban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia — 
‘New York City. 


PaGe 6 





The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








New YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 
CorRNWALL-oN-HupDson 
New York 


Mitton F, Davis, D. 5.M 


Superintendent 


Briz.- 


Gen, 











Saint John's School 
College Preperatery, Military. 


MANLIU 





Among the hills, near aduates now at 
tending colleges Thor equil Ded. Business 
COUrSE Riding School Junior school for boys 10 
14. 36 years under present management. Catalogue. Ad 
advess Gen, Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 92, Manlius, N. Y 

HIGHLAND 

College preparatory, also Business Course W cr gad Play our 
1 direeted r or the advancement of the individua 
- § . H. Sengstaken, Registrar. 536 Decatur Street. 





leg 
Separate school for boys u 


tratuin Athletics. 
‘William Addison Ranney, - M., Prin. 


EEK SKILL 


ind Business. 





Prepares Boys for C« 








ae reece Estebes hed 1833. 

x ry 1 1g — le re rd 

Cant ificate Ke Uppe ! er Schools. 
Address Principals, ‘Box Res, Peekskill, 


ollege Preparato 
Cascadilla Schools 0) )52 lisgi'Ys% 
boys. Prepares for all leading colleges and universities 
Certificate privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Special tutoring school. All branches of athletics. 
Write for catalog today The Caseadilia Schools, Box 
138, ithaca, N. Y. 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. 
New York. 
—visitors’ 


DR. PAUL ° 
Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


miles from 


seautiful location, 22 
**Your school looks so homelike’ 


35th year. 
Summer camp in the Catskills. 


expression. 






‘ 











A military academy of highest standards; country lo 













cation in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong 
faculty: close personal supervision; parental disci 
pline; small classes. Junior unit R.O.T.C. 76-acre 
campus; large athletic flelds and 2-mile lake; golf 
Summer session Cadets enter any time Address 






COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
—— 











VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School Prsparss 0) 


ant 








siness lite a. oO F. ¢ nder U.S. War Depart nt 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma a “y its 1 leges 
Spring encam on nt near Ss vern r $ Cat x 
olonel MORGAN H. Tit DGINS Prin., Box RK 


LAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACES EMY 


Addministrative 
t A 


B 


College Prepat 
Best Home Infl 


For 
COLONEL E. S. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley 
ot Virginia $200,000 Equipment repares for Colle ) 
Scientific Schools. a et a TRAINING. “Gy unasium 
and athle 3rd. Addres 


CHAS. L’ MELTON, A. M., Principal “Front Royal, Va, 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “cacemv 


»st distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swirn 
ming pool, all athletics. Complete plant. Charges $650. Col. Thos. 
H. Russell, B. S., Pres., Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy ? 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 






ry and Bu 
4 err 





L How the t 
ON, PRESIDENT, £ Box H. Blackstone, Va. 











pened 


= 
Box 425, 


One of the me 














For school and camp information address the 





| |, For 


earnest boys with college 

im onpw iston. $1,000,000 

| WORCE STE f A equipment. Far- 

| eaching prestige 

) 7 7? 5 é Worcester spirit, 

ACAD EMY To achieve the 

| Est. 1833 honorable 

| For catalog address The Regis- 

| trar, Worcester, Massachusetts 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 
A School for Boys. 4. you~ 
SUFFIELD — New ey bh 


preparation for college or business. Complete equipment 
Department for young boys. Booklet 
| Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Sufheld, Conn. 


ROXBURY 


Special Type of Boarding School Sound a by the 
itorial Method All field, gymnasium and track spor 
A R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 


sco. CARMEL HALL ognation 


SCHOOL 
Country home Enrollment limited to sixty be 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York Cit 
A € Raiph W. Crane, B.A., Headmaster 
Academy Hill, Stratford, Connecticut. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL | 


ol that ay Ame aud the 
l — pla 


ai le 
ALEXANDER "H. MITCHELL, 
Box R, Billerica, Mass. 
FOR 


c= Kelvin School so: 


331 West 70th Street, New York City 


school, 


THE | 


peals to the can 


ke = Onent 





or clean 





‘Principal, 


College preparatory. 2st year. Individual instruction 
and mall subject = Sti 
. Endicott +06 G. A. L, DIONNE, Headmaster 





DE LA SALLE SCHOOL | 


Seven Miles rom Utic Boys, 10 to 16 

Catholic Boarding School tor Boys 

Conducted by ie thers of the ( aetatin n Sechoois 
Sth «grades inclusive ve acid 

other Robert, ‘Box 64, "Urishany, New York | 

all 


BERKELEY-IRVING * 26% $019" 


“* From Primary to College”’ 


From 6th t 









45th Year. Small classes. Thoreugh instruction. Prepares for ce: 
lexe for business Swinuming pool; gymnasium building; roof 
pix, ground—all on premises. Outing classes. Llustrated Catalogue 





upon application SLi West S8rd St N.Y. C. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory ou-wide patronage elining in 
fluence . 500 ooo aa aut - Iailt by U. S. Gov't All athletics, 
golt, swimming pool ae Cc. College preparation; busi 
hess course j ov school. Fi ges 3620. Catalog 
Col. 6. E. Crosland, Pres. Box 50s, “COLUMBIA, TENN, 





=~ E WA N E E ee eRy 





An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
| reparation, Small classes. Careful direction. 
intelligent le ~~ ship; tine associations. New 


bar A thietices Founded 
Address  Hesietrer, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


lire oot 





Branham & Hughes Military ag 


Ideal for training boys in ara eal echoleattie. 





iiles s ath f Nashville New ldings. limpr t 

I rsed t edu Ss. 321 U.S. O 

M er Ass f Military ¢ c ul S ols. Re 

g Address Bo Xx i0, "Socine Hill, Tenn 

For boys 5 to 14. Kindergarten through eighth grad 

Military suited to young boy needs. Nurse and Hous« 

mother — gy healthful region 1200 ft. alt. 7 
| building $450. Special summer rz : 


es atalk 
Address pe od Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. Col 
lege preparatory and general courses rk. 0. T. C. Unit 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
Lower Schools Send for catalog 

Box R, Asheville, N. C. 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 


| Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 

Air School on the Gulf—a year around school. Small 
| Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department and 
|} campus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful catalogue free. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Salaber Springs. 
200 Ft elevation, on Main Line C. & O. KR. R. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings cama improve ments, 
including Gy mnasium. Paers and tuition $550, Catalou 
Address, Col. H. B. Moore, A. e.W.Va. 


Department “cl Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculeate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ix SCHOOL 


The 
school with the personal touch. 12 miles 
from New York, 66 miles Soome ?P hilade! phia, 


For catalog addre 
Major Chas. M. Duncan. Box 218, Freehold, N.J. 


TARY 


orderliness, cleanliness and se a reliance. 


For the all-around edu- 
cation of maniy boys Ath 
— sports, G0-acre campu 
epares fo all he Ine 
vileges Moderate rates. rm include two Gran 
mar and four High Sehool G: ades 5th year 


Roger W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 2F, Hightstown, NJ. 


BORDENTOWN fiien. 


Thorough pre paration for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys congnt 
how to sendy Supervised athletics “th year. Cat- 
alogue, Col DD. Landon, Principal and Commandant, 


Drawer C-2, ‘BORDENTOWN. ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory school for loys. 
entrance, Business and special courses. Ideal 
12 miles from on hia. Write for Catalog 

Soler M. LORENCE, Supt., 


Military 


College 
location, 
and View 
liook to Box 404, 


Wenonah, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


| MB@redited. — classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rate 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


108 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys, 


Charies E. Hyatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious boys under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhood. Send for catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A. F. H. Somerville, B. S. 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


College 
Preparatory 
Junior School 


Box R.- Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 





Prepares for college or technical school. Healthful 
location. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 
boy how to study, to recognize his own abilities. Alli 
outdoor’ sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool Address 

r. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 

87th year. In the mountains 

Coreen Long Institute hours from New York and 
hours from Pittsburgh Boys taught how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 
Military training. Character Building Supreme Terms, $400. 


Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


ERKIOMEN ¢ OPPORTUNITY 


For the Boy who wants . Make Good 





Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Mode rate Rates. 
Separate Junior School with Home Car Address 


Oscar S. Kriebei, D. D. Principal Box 129, Ponneburs, Pa. 


Electricity 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering Complete 
in one year. Theory and practical applications. Est. 189. 
Constraction, installation, testing. Write for catalog- 
Bliss Electrical School, 115 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


NORTHWESTERN 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College 


MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Preparatory 





School anc Junior Coll Its distinctive dvantages 
u a methods interest discriminating parents. 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 

9 aly The American 
St. John’s Military Academy “™*,ozsy: 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-B 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Swegtwater, Tenn. 
ve it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
the school which will help mould him. This school 
in the life of every boy who enters it, 
choose wisely, Write. 





\ positive force 
ataiog will help you 


The McCallie School 
instill Christian principles. 
government academies. Small c lasses. 
Bible taught. Military trainin 


to 


Where the honor system 
really works! Founded to 
Preparation for college, or 
Individual atten- 

Large athletic 


tion. 
jelds, sium, swimming pool. Jatalog. masters 
fel caliie Mk. J.P. McCallie, M-A.. Ph.O., Box R, Chaltanoaga, Tenn. 


New York City. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 











‘or 
two years who 
takes a four-year course. 
Also shorter courses. 
A Course ring for C. P. A. 
examinations. 


For women: Executive Secretary 
and Stenographic Secretary Courses, with cultural ‘environment 
and pleasant living accommodations. 60th Y ear Book. Enter any month. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 
A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Pershing. Vanderlip, ete. State authorized college 





degree courses in 2 years. Shorter courses; and 
Secretarial. Accounting, (C.P.A.). Co-ed. 59th year. 
CATALOG. Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


Business Administration-- 
Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
men y of executive ongber- ‘ Iso Sh ’ 2 oe 
_ 1. tL. LBeiabury , By 
Burdett College, Boston” owided 18% 
Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness Coffege, on &. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, =. 








‘SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


of SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 








OLD COL COLONY Y SCHOOL 





One-year hari 7 _- > and ‘a oo 
Florence B . LaMoreaux, A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler, Principals. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Girited States 
Secretarial School 
527 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
Secretarial & Business ee “Ask f for Catalog R. 
leving Edgar Di erbilt 2474 











“SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Chartered 1850) 
in Central Ohio — 4 railroads. Full Junior College courses in Arts 
and Science. Also 2 years’ College Preparation. Under church 
influence but not All athletics. Cat- 
alogue. Henry E. Sch k, M.S., Pres., Urbana, Ohio 


The Cazenovia Seminary 
Co-educational. A College Preparatory and Finishing School of 
the highest type. Founded 1824. Junior Pupils in separate cot- 
tages. Endowed. Adirondack elevation. All athletics. Winter 
Sports. Special Secretarial Courses. ries E. Hamilten, A. M., 
D. D., President, Box KR, Cazenovia, N. ¥. 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 
Samarkand, N. 


Cc. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
Home and school for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More rsonal supervision and cheerful spirit 
than can be found in large school. 

















GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Earl - Hamblin, Principal, Box 8-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


Mature men and women. No chil- 
Save a Year en” recast, Wich she 
Equivaient, ie courses. ~_ night, or oe pupils. 
Some earn par Address P' 


Pittsburgh Academy 
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music, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS 4 ANS DANCING 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHUOL OF MUSIC 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., __ BOSTON, MASS. 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Dormitories. Two, Three and Four year courses. Fall 


Term opened September 25. 
15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Endowed. All branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real musical + ed and serious purpose. 


Catalog on request. Dept. K. 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 
“of ELOCUTION 


The National School *Fosuuer 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and_ Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphi: 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 





eesesessesesssoesssssssses: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Americas Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips tor 
Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

January 15th Class Nearly Filled 
Applications being received for Spring Class, April lst. 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-B CARNEGIE HALL, New York 











AMERICAN ‘AN CONSERVATOR Yor MUSIC 


Summer School June 29- Aug. 8, 1925. 
Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommodations. Apply 
or free catal ddress John J. Hattstaedt, 
so Kimball Hali, Chicago, Ill. 
ago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


fincinnati Conservatory yMlusic 


INCORPORATED 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. Noted Fac- 
ulty. Send for brochure to Bertha Baur, Director. 


2613-2693 Hight Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 


5ist Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at any time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, eory, Public School Music and Drawing. 
etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 


address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave. » Detroit, Mich. — 


BUSH CONS ERVATORY— CHICAGO 














og ees OF NATIONAL INENCE 
teaching > Art, Opera. 
Danci tae instructors. ial courses for tS and so- 
poe po oO sed MAS SCHOOL. We own our dormi- 


Piceweaher, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE “COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 

{eer “eventttcs utd pulls Echos! Georees ie Music: Opere 

a ‘a! 

Theery,’ Com Compectiion. Modern Languages, Dramatic Art and eee: 

Reading. All courses lead to degrees. Dormitory. 

Apour Haan, Director parse ontene Goume. Dean 
log a 


Wri 
College of Music of Cincinnati. 1221 “elm Si St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Where Students Succeed 

Offers Students and Teachers ne earls . for y wave 

study. ee =e fi Academic 5 4 in al ye of  -- 

logue help you. __ 242 w. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. Ky. 











UNIVERSITIES 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; Teach- 
ers College; School of Commerce. Professional Schools:—Theology, 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry Chiropody. School of Music; 
Training School for Nu ~ ses; University High School. 

Send for bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 


| SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Chicago. Us to study business close to 
a cago. U ey degrees conferred. 


k for Bulletin 7. 
407 Commerce Hall university SCHOOL 


_cossenanes 
SCHOOLS FOR SMALL “L CHILDREN 


M ONTES SO R CHILDREN’S 


VILLAGE 
Cottage plan. 





Co-educational. Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional clientele. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Wycombe, Pa. 


-RIVERSIDE ACADEMY — 


All year around school for children 3 to 10 years. One 
hour from New York. Ideal home surroundings. 
27 acres. School farm. Experienced teachers and a 
trained nurse. Booklet. Mrs. J. J. CAREW, RUMSON, NEWJERSEY 











knowledge. 


the world. 

There is more beyond 
time, possesses 
Wisdom. 


the horizon than before it. 


interested parents. 


previous 


address your letter personally to 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





The Gift of Understanding 


A ready understanding is the greatest increment of experience and education. Many can acquire 
Not everyone acquires the ability to understand 

Rodin, the greatest of modern sculptors, said, “Art is the noblest mission of man for it is the ex- 
ercise of thought, which seeks to understand the world and to make it understood.” 

Our Private Schools seek to develop the understanding of boys and girls by a system of education 
that inspires thought in its most alluring aspect, 
boys and girls with rational vision are always the men and women who lead, inform and elevate 


se precious gifts, vision and understanding, twin jewels in the Crown of 


A great variety of good schools are listed in these pages. They welcome correspondence with 
If you are experiencing difficulty in selecting the suitable school for your 
child we will gladly help you from our ‘experience and {knowledge gained from visits to 1200 
private schools in all parts of the country. Be sure to give all pertinent details, especially age, 
education, religious affiliation, the location in which you wish the school the 

proximate amount to be spent for board and tuition 


The Director, Department of Education 


namely, in that form known as vision. The 


He who can see beyond the day, the year, the 


ap- 
Enclose a stamped return envelope and 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 
















FFFSFSF FSF FSFFSSFSSFSG 
All branches of School : of ne Theatre 
OLD PLAYE 
Pres.,  SUSUEED 


CLARE TREE Major 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS ~—~ ORAVEN 
Six months’ stock ex ‘ore eatnatn. 
puncins. at voice prom Bm mime 

ywriting, etc. Spring — opens 
Marck Psoth. 


For catalog address, ‘“The Director’’ 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St.. NEW YORK 


Ih eatre 


Courses for eaten, ood ing Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, SHOTOPLAY 
STAGB DANCING 


GEORGE ARLISS 








city 








as 


e. THE 


DIRECTORS 
ee Dale 


fredy and SINGING. | Developing poise and 
He Henry, Mer al cocential f for or any in 
n- Martin e. 
Co. RRS ing). 
d, J. t rare and cares sapeed, aa. 
$3 Wee fand Bt Sey. Y. ExT 2 


Coghlan 


NED WAY BWR m 


the man who trained Ann Pennington, Evetyn 
Law, Marilyn Miller, Gilda Gray and hundreds 
Pa of other Sie famous stars. offers 
mplete rses 
im All Types of” DDANCING 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Booklet sent free on request 


J WAYBURN nang A oF STAGE DANCING, INC. 
1 Broadway, New York City 















7173 DANCING 


2M? WALTER BANER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave.. N. Y. Circle 8290 















a | 


halif Russian Normal School of Bancing 
168-165 West 57th St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. OHALIPF, Principal. 
“I admire your energy and work.’ 


is Anna Pav kev.” 
Fall and Winter Courses. 


DENISHAWN 


RUTH ST. DENIS -_, TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
Kat HARANE EDSON, Dig. _327 West | 28th St., Now \ Vork 











The Art Students’ League of NewYork 


49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration. Composition, Modeling, under noted 
artists. New class in Wood Block and Color Printing 
under Joseph Pennell. Box R, 25 W. 57th St., New York. 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied / Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 
New York 


London ee 
Interior Architecture and Deco Costume, and an 
Design; Teachers’ Training; -—% Courses, Tours. 
Address SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, Hew ¥ Vor 





NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Day & evening classes in Fine & Applied Arts. 
Two-year diploma course. Staff of 20 Specialists. 
NEW YORK Estab, BOSTON 
1680 Broadway 15 Yrs. 248 Boylston Street 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Layton Art 1 ——~ 
Summer School June 30- Ai . 1925. Operas in Painting and 
Seulpture; Cammereiat and Arta; Costume, and 
industrial Design, Enter For tigstrated Catalog address 
Dept. R. M., 43: .; Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York City. 
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Weeks 


Gees in the field that offers youthe BIG PAY—BE 
N ELEC?RICAL EXPERT. Coyne is not a Cor- 
- eke or ancien School. Everything is practical. No 
books or useless theory. You doactual work on our huge 
outlay of elec strien! apparatus — everything from door- 
bells to pov plants — everything to > male you a $60 to 
$200 a week Eh PERT. 
his place anywhere in the 
Chicago the Elec’ trical Center of the World. 


You Don't Need Education or 


Coyne gives you education and 
Experience ience by — work. My 


nd ea 
training is practical and easy to unders' 


Radio and Auto Course FREE! 


Right now Iam including a FREE course in Radio 
—the marvel of th Also a complete course in Auto, 
Truck and Tractor Elec tricity and Storage Batteries. 
Earn While You Learn — We help students 
to secure part time jobs to earn a good partof their liv- 
log expenses while st 


Send Coupon NOW! 


Don’t delay a minute — send that coupon right 
now for my big free catalog and full particulars of sne 
cial offer. No obligation on your part at all. ACT NOW i 
COYNE Electrical School aA 
H. C, LEWIS, President , \ 
Dept. 120-2 a \ 
1300-10 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO. — 


ILLINOIS. 
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| The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing’’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- | 
The equipment of this school is 


ploneer 


trical industry. 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute, Open all year. 


| Send for catalogue 


37 West 17th St. New York City 











Dr a fting Architecture | 


The future beckons . . . our 52-page Blue Book points the 
way! In a short,intensive day or night course, 


BOOK prepare yourse if for a good drafting position. 
Then continue your engineering or architec- 
ture study evenings. Write for Blue Book today it 
tells about the constant demand for Chicago Te -trained 


ion... itshows you how tocarve out your own future 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE (2ist Year) 
Dept. 16,Chicago Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Specializingin training of professional! Drafts- 
men—Mechanical, Architectural, etc; indi- 
vidual instruction; complete course 3 to 9 
months. For information address Local Dept. 
G-122 Roy Claflin re sident, 14th and T 

| Streets, Washington, D. 





Tri-State College of ‘ectuasinn | 


Electrical or Chemical 
No entrance ex 
require Com 

Expenses low 
Ind. 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each 

aminations. High School Diploma not 
pact courses made up of essentials only 
For catalog address, Box R-2, Angola, 


nities. UOldest 
y. R adio and Governr 
o earn large portion. Catalo 
Loam Street, Valparaiso. tnd. 


(Morse ong Wireless) and R AILWAY ACCOUNTING taught oe 
tig s: 5 . port largest schoc 









Marbling and | 
Graining. Sign and Auto P: nating. Show ( = Writing Com: 
* Free Book. 


| le t lee eeks. Wr f 
agi. CHICAGO PAINTING SC) SCHOOL. Dept.1202 
West Austin A’ iinois 


Learn Painting, Decorating, Paperhanwing, 


150 , Chicago, & 





coum Watchwork, Jewelerywork 


A fine trade commanding a good 
and Engraving salary, and your services are al- 
waysin demand, Address F1GROLOGICAL, Dept. 12; 


Bradley Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest catalog. 





Trained Brains earn 
» years of 8S, of E. 
makes your future 


TELEQRAPHY 





The Red Book Magazine 


Become « PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 


We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 





positions or for a business of your own 
ot re, Commercial, Portraitur« 

e ~ “raphy Motion Picture « 

re View CAMERA FREE. 





»pportunities in this fas 


Illustrated Book 
cinating profession 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 322 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
W t d Men and Women to 
a n e Learn Photography! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 
nonth The field is uncrowded Learn these profita 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and | 
ollege of kind in the world Established over 30 
years Demand for our graduates far exceeds supp! 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses k 


iklet explains today's "great < 
Ww 





Get this FREE Book! wane on beh pod y= 

scribing wonderful opportunities in this field 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILL. 


Engineering LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


wv night 









oy me tice—day 
Thre revious tramines 
requi " F« 6 «, write Dept. &. 
BOD DENTAL Pats Fey 
NEW YORK at eee BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
136 W. 52nd St. ad St 1226 Main St 85 Court S 


Big Pay 
SUCCESS 
assured 
aboratory and sho P instruction © matter what your 
- ition. you can start anytime. Write for big FREE BOOK 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 








Dept. RB-25, 415-417 Marsha all St.. Milwaukee, Wis 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Kellogg School of Phy cal Kéuc ation. School of 
ae gf ge vd n Each affiliated with is 
Sanitarius Su u ent and unusual t 
fe practical experience KF oe addres : 
Battle Creek College, Box 653, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Learn 
mommy % Culture 
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We teach all branches of Beauty Culture. 


Wonderful demand for our Operators 
Write nearest Branch for Booklet R. 


MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La 
Omaha, Nebr. Denver. Colo. 
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‘School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N.Y | 





National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


39th year. (Accredited.) Second Semester starts 
February 2, 1925. Two and three-year courses 
Enthusiastic student body of 380. High school 
rraduates from accredited schools admitted without 
examination. Six Dormitories on College grounds, 
Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. Address, 


Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, accredited High School dip!oma orequivalent 
Uniforms, room, board and moathis allowance during 
| training. Student Loan Fund. Write to Dept. 103, 
| MICHAEL REESE HOsPIrtaL Chicago, Ill 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery 
maternity, ” ohildren’ s and contagious diseases. ‘Attractive 
nurses’ home; nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Addre 


Superintendent. Staten Island Hospital. New York, N. Y. 


“Only College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet. 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 West 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 


M SCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 


PHYS SICAL EDUCATION 


credited Co oe ational Two-year Normal ai 
B p E me. Dormitory for Women. Spring os 
February 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
-2 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicaso 


Dept. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
hecepimnes 2 ear coures 44 bn aoe Catalogue and 


be 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF “PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dept. 28 W026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, I). 


The Sargent School eucczicn" 


Education 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D 


A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL 

of Expression and Physical Education 

Two-year Me a course. One-yea Professions! course. 
New w Gymnasium. ew Class rooms. 

aa term opens Feb. 2nd. Send for illustrate ‘a ahalen. 


1409-R Mz Massachusetts Ave..N W.. Washington, D. C. 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
crying for trained men and 
women, Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe- 
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rience unnecessary. We put 
youintouch with positions. Big 
pay, fascinating work, quick 


advancement. Write forF REE 
Book’ YourBigOpportunity.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Boom M198 Wasiineros DWC. 
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HELEN Mac KELLAR 
in “The Desert Flower 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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in “Kid Boots” 
Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New Yo 
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JUNE VERNON 
in ‘Earl Carroll's Vanities” 
Photograph by G. Maillard Kesslere, B. P., New York 









































































































































Film Star 
Photograph by Apeda, New York 
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KATHERINE SPENCER 
in the “Ritz Revue” 
Photograph by Mishkin, New York 
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Tomorrow 


BWY¥ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Franklin Booths 


AM in love with Tomorrow. Not all the warnings of the wise shall 

succeed in shaking my allegiance to that charming, elusive, beckoning 
sprite. I have pondered their sayings well, but not even the curt finality of 
“Tomorrow never comes!” has caused me to waver. | follow my rainbow 
lady, for Tomorrow does come. 

When Today, who opened the morning with a promise of high-hearted 
adventure, drags herself toward the gray afternoon, the bloom of her dawning 
rubbed to stark boniness, her trailing garlands lying in the ashes of disil- 
lusion, the thought that one must bear with her to the end is staggering. 
Without Tomorrow, the tragedy would be unbearable. 

“Keep up your head and lighten your heart,” she whispers. “Today must 
pass with the night, and the tide and the evening breeze will sweep her out 
beyond return. Then I come. I will bring you strength.and happiness, and 
you shall move mountains. There's joy coming in the morning. Come on, 
let’s plan for it, so as not to miss a moment of Tomorrow.” So we build a 
castle where the cottage tumbled down, and we plant a flower where we 
buried a hope, and we sweep clean the hearth where we burned our mistakes, 
and make ready for the coming of Tomorrow. 

She will come if you really expect her, but she is quick to scent unbelief, 
quick to fly from the precise and the grasping, leaving the field to Today, so 
obvious, so tangible, so unsatisfying. For how could a dream come true if 
you never dreamed it? How could a wish come home if you never breathed 
it? How could your castle be built if you never planned it? Who bears the 
dream and the wish and the plan safe-brooded until it comes forth from the 
wreck of Today? Why, Tomorrow. 

There is no use in croaking about the uncertainties of visions and dreams 
and plannings. What is more uncertain than Today, that you hold in your 
hands? Why not then look toward Tomorrow? Suppose we heeded the 
beard-waggers’ warnings and doggedly held to Today. Suppose we measured 
our comings and goings, our holding and giving, our striving and stopping, 
by her steady stride? We should eat and sleep, and by and by die and be 
laid aside in the place reserved for us by Today, never having had a chance 
to stretch our souls, with never a daring flight into the dangerous, thrilling 
unknown. Would that be life? 

No, no, don’t listen. One must follow Today. Today says, “Must.” 
But when under her tasking eye we have kneaded a batch of our daily bread, 
and she nods a moment and leaves us alone for a little, there is nothing to 
hinder our opening the gate and leaving the way clear for Tomorrow. Just 
to open the gate and allow her to know we expect her! 

Tomorrow never comes? I know better. She has come to me often full 
in the face of a girding Today, and left rainbow gifts in my hand. Tomorrow, 
who never says “Must,” but always, “You may!"—and so makes Today 
endurable and transforms the gray procession into a gay parade! 








Choosing a Friend 


By Edgar A. Guest - Decoration by Richard J Flanagan 


If he will add one touch of grace 

Unto your conduct or your mind, 
Or help you to a higher place, 

Then to his petty faults be blind. 
If he inspires one nobler thought 

By which your spirit can ascend, 
Then, son of mine, I'd say you ought 

To cherish him and be his friend. 


If in his play you find him fair, 
If to his vows you find him true, 
If walking with him anywhere 
You have no dread of what he'll do, 
If in his company you feel 
Yourself a better man to be, 
Then you have come to friendship real— 
A comrade worth your love is he. 


If he is higher bound and tries 

To reach the finer things of earth, 
Yet does not common truths despise, 

Or sneer at men of lesser worth, 
Then be he rich or poor, my son, 

Stay by him to the journey’s end. 
For deep as this must friendship run— 

All this it takes to make a friend. 


Look to the other side! If he 
Be clever, witty, worldly-wise, 
Yet lacks the character to be 
A man, in all the word implies, 
If seeking pleasure’s selfish end, 
He cares not who may grieve or frown, 
Then never make of him your friend, 
For surely will he drag you down. 
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a 
& OTY Face Powders ave won 
supreme favour with women everywhere 
jor their exquisite, unvarying quality To 
be absolutely camud of the genuineness 
of COTY Face Pow ers , it is es- 
sential that they be purchased only in 
the original COTY package 





BLANC — NATUREL — ROSE Nol 
ROSE No.2 — RACHEL Nal 
RACHEL No. 2 
OCRE-ROSE 
OCRE 





“PERSONAL SER\ cae BURE. voor 
For guidance in choc sing the cor 
Face Powder shade outt expressive 


perfume odeur to intensi fy indrrdual ity 


COTY ine 


714. (Fifth Avenue Trew York. 





ADD STILL GREATER CHARM TOTHE LOVELIEST FACES 











“You would never guess they are married’ 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25¢ quality 
for only 





It is only of a clever wife that this is ever said. Why let 
youth slip away, youthful radiance fade, when to keep them 
you need but practice a few simple rules of daily care? 


changed. The “middle-aged” woman is 
conspicuously absent in the modern 
scheme of things. 

In her place, we have the woman who 
values the social importance of youth—and 
keeps it. Glowing youth well into the thirties, 
even the forbidden forties, we see it today 
wherever our eyes turn! 

Yet the secret is simple; and the means 
within the reach of everyone—first, last and 
foremost, correct skin care. The common-sense 
care that starts with keeping the pores open 
and healthy; just the regular use of palm 
and olive oils as scientifically saponified in 
Palmolive. 


See the difference one week will bring 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them overnight. They clog the 
pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and 
disfigurements often follow. They must be 
washed away. 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the 


© Picraree have changed, and ideals have 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


Palm and olive oils—nothing 
else—give nature's green 
color to Palmolive Soap. 


skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both 
washing and rinsing. If your skin is inclined 
to dryness, apply a touch of good cold cream 
—that is all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment 


Thus, in a simple manner, millions since 
the days of Cleopatra have found beauty, 
charm and Youth Prolonged. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature 
will be kind to you. Your skin will be of fine 
texture. Your color will be good. Wrinkles 
will not be your problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the X 

treatment given above. Do not think 

any green soap, or represented as of 

palm and olive oils, is the same as 

Palmolive. The Palmolive habit will 
keep that schoolgirl complexion. 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By BRUCE 


BAR TON 


Relatives 


M* feet were tired from standing 
up in the crowded train, «and 
maybe that affected my eyesight. Any- 
how, the folks in that car seemed to 
me woefully unattractive. 

There were men with unshaven faces, 
and women with disheveled hair, and 
babies who put their dirty fingers in 
their dirty little mouths. Some 
sprawled and slept; some snored. 

Our journey ended, and we were 
emptied into the depot. 

There, behind a rope, awaiting our 
arrival, were more folks, as unattrac- 
tive as ourselves. 

But as we came pouring through the 
gates, behold a miracle! The homely 
horde rushed upon us. Cross-eyed 
men clasped unkempt women to their 
breasts. Withered old women planted 
kisses upon the cheeks of homely young 
women, exclaiming that they were 
“beautiful” and calling them “my dear,” 
and weeping tears of happiness at their 
arrival. 

And suddenly I was ashamed of 
myself; and I said to my wife: “What 
a magnificent thought it was, on the 
part of God, to give every human be- 
ing somebody who thinks that he or 
she is wonderful.” 

Samuel Butler, who was very cynical, 
thought it a great mistake that the 
generations should overlap. He would 
have all of one generation pass away 
before any of the next were born— 
as with butterflies, for instance. 


The butterfly spins a cocoon, puts 
into it enough food to carry the young 
one to maturity, then lies down and 
dies. So it would be fine, said Butler, 
if each one of us could be born wrapped 
in twenty thousand dollars, which 
would feed and clothe us to maturity — 
but with no parents, aunts, uncles or 
wise old friends to be a nuisance to us. 

Napoleon is supposed to have had 
more energy and willpower than any 
other modern man, but even he could 
not solve the relative problem. It is 
amusing to read his angry letters to his 
brothers, and see what trouble he had 
in trying to teach them to be kings. 
They persisted in making a mess of 
things, and caused him more worry 
than all his armies. 

So relatives are not an unmixed 
blessing; yet what a sad world with- 
out them! Every once in a while I 
go over to the Grand Central Sta 
tion and see that welcoming scene re- 
peated, and always it gives me a little 
thrill. 

A hundred nondescript folks, from 
a hundred commonplace homes, wait- 
ing to welcome a hundred others. Yet 
by a certain divine astigmatism, each 
one of the hundred is supremely beau- 
tiful in the eyes of some one! 

So long as he or she lives, there will 
be another who cares. Surely this is 
one of the splendors of life! And one 
of the great-lines of literature is: “He 
setteth the solitary in families.” 
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The Red Book Magazine 


Oko Cushing 





Gentlemen: 





HIS advertisement is a 
forced move—a desperate 
gesture of defense. Out 
of charitable consideration 
for the Ivory cakes which 
are already called upon to perform such 
a maltiplicity of duties, we have hesi- 
tated to appoint them an unofficial 
reparations commission in the daily 
struggle of Brush and Blade vs. Skin 
and Stubble 














But the hundreds of accusing letters 
from you men that have choked our 
mail bags during the past year compel 
us, in sheer self-justification, to address 
to you this public reply: 


“Yes, we do know that you can 
get a grand shave with Ivory.” 


SS 
We contemplate the effect of this insid- 
ious announcement with apprehension. 
We see the millions of men who meet 
Ivory every morning in tub and wash- 
bowl each seize their beautiful white 
cakes with an exultant cry of sinister 
joy: “Aha! So you've been holding out 


IVORY SOAP 


9944/100% PURE 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


on me! All these years you've been 
idling on the job here, doing nothing 
but bathing me and my family, sham- 
pooing us, washing our faces and hands 
and clothes, and heaven knows what 
else, when you might have been helping 
me to shave! Now, darn you, get to 


work!” = 


Shaving with Ivory is already apparently 
a custom with countless men. One of 
them said recently: “I have tried about 
all the creams and soaps advertised; but 
not one of them, as a gift, could now 
find a place on the bathroom shelf so 
long as Old Reliable is obtainable.” 


Qa 


Experts in the art tell us that with an 
average stubble, one need merely wet 
the face, rub Ivory on thick, and shave; 
while with a really tough crop, the best 
plan is to use Ivory like a shaving stick, 
lather well with the brush and then 
cleave through the foam like a cup- 
defender on the home tack. One thing 
is sure, your skin will never mourn its 
loss—Ivory is as soothing as a love-pat. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Wivss who due wo oman 
their own perso: es of Ivory 
IT FLOATS from the rigors of manhandling should 
have a private supply of Guest Ivory — 
a convenient carton of twelve dainty 
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The RED BOOK Magazine 


Volume xtiv 


A Enonwitn Harriman, Editor 


By 


CyrilHume 


No other young American fiction- 
writer has ever made so instant 
an impression of distinction on 
critics here and abroad with a first | 
novel as Cyril Hume did with |! 
“The Wife of the Centaur.” He 
is not old enough to have written 
much, and this is one of his first 
short stories, written in Florence, 
where he is now living, and writ- 
ing his second novel, the publica- 
tion of which is eagerly awaited. 
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Sisson, A ociate Editor 
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Illustrated by Frederic R. Gruger 


N observant person experienced a feeling of disappointment 
“% on meeting Toddy Harrinton. At first one was apt to be 
pleased with the young fellow’s fine shoulders and athletic bear- 
ing and heavily aquiline face, ruddy under cropped blond hair. 
But immediately, puzzling and troubling to the point of exaspera- 
tion, came the contradictory reconsideration. Looking at him 
was like discovering that a pleasant landscape had no imaginative 
relief of water in it. It was annoying that a thing so fine could 
tall short of perfection. One rather held it against Toddy that 
here was too little back to his head, and that his cheerful eyes 
ind mouth held so slight an indication of thought or resolution. 


Toddy’s father, Sir Harman George David Harrinton, Ninth 
Baronet of Tarnparson-in-the-Wood, was a man totally un- 
equipped either to understand or to forgive Toddy’s deficiencies. 
The eight preceding George Davids had bequeathed him no lack 
of back to his head, and he had acquired on his own account eyes 
of polished steel and a mouth like a dry sword-cut. Naturally 
he resented the cheerful shiftlessness of his son as an intended 
insult to the name of Harrinton, and when Toddy inevitably got 
himself into a conspicuously disgraceful mess, Sir George was 
predisposed to be merciless. The mess of course centered about 
a woman, which was deplorable, but in a Harrinton forgivable. 
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It concerned in addition, however, a sum of money and a slapped 
face, which was so outrageously unprecedented that it was only 
after a lengthy preliminary of asthmatic and almost apoplectic 
trumpeting that the Ninth Baronet of Tarnparson-in-the-Wood 
became articulate. His words, when they came, were heavy hear- 
ing to his disorganized offspring. 

“Well, Todhunter, my boy! You've got yourself into trouble 
for fair this time, haven’t you? Now you want me to get you 
out of it. Well, here’s my solution. Either you stay here and 
face the music—I’ll back you with my attorneys——or you skip 
out of England, and by gad, sir, you stay out of England!” 

Toddy preferred to skip. Music made up so largely of brass 
ard percussion would, he foresaw, be too much for ears used only 


to chamber music. 


O he wandered over to Paris, inclined to treat the affair as a 

joke, a university escapade gone serious. From Paris he drifted 
cown to Rome, honestly cheerful in the expectation that he 
would some day go home as the Tenth Baronet of Tarnparson- 
in-the-Wood when the affair in England had quieted down, and 
when his father and older brother had gone the v ay of all fox- 
hunting and brandy-drinking flesh. 

Toddy found Paris refreshing and Rome stimulating—both 
congenial. He found also that the delights of these cities (of 
which.he partook hungrily and light-heartedly after his fashion) 
were so costly that at the end of eight weeks his father’s final 
gift of a thousand pounds had shriveled to some thirty. This 
disconcerted him not at all. Equipped with a tailored English 
wardrobe and an unfailing optimism, he drifted north again -as 
far as Florence, where he found a position as salesman in a foreign 
shop. He was accepted by the most prominent if not the highest 
social group in Florence for the sake of his shoulders and the 
beautiful garments that covered them. So he remained... ... 

It is alleged that Port Said and Aleppo are the two wickedest 
cities in the world. If this be true, then certainly those cities 
must be wicked beyond all imagining, for it is hard to dream of 
any city more tortuously evil than the beautiful depraved town 
of towers and lilies on the Arno. In Venice, when your gondola 
swims furtively like a rat by night down the oily water of a back 
canal, there is evil about you, and you feel that danger lurks 
waiting to prey upon your body. The gondolier may pause long 
enough in-his singing to crush your skull with his great oar, and 
to rifle your pockets, and to slip your slack corpse over the side. 
But you know that when he is finished he will sing again, and 
pray for your soul, and your wandering body will some day find 
the deep quiet of the sea. In Venice the wickedness is physical. 
But in the black alleys of Florence, as you leave the feeble radi- 
ance of a single street-lamp, you feel that it is your spirit that 
the shadows are ready to demolish. Monstrous, ev l-minded cats 
cross your path or follow you, yowling with voices that crawl up 
your spine and creep about your scalp. You hurry down a slant- 
ing byway, and the echoes of your feet padding through fat litter 
or clattering upon broken paving-stones, pursue you ominously. 
You move beneath the toppling precipice of some ancient palazzo, 
and you hear music and shrill laughter, but you see never a chink 
of light through the window blinds. Glancing in at a faintly 
luminous doorway, you see a time-twisted hag sinfully mumbling 
her rosary. As you pass, she leers at you and nods. 

There is something macabre and inhuman, too, about Florentine 
society as an outsider sees it: a crowd of Italianate English and 
Anglicized Italians, many of whom live in Florence only because 
it would be inconvenient for them to remain in other less liberal- 
minded cities. So they fret discontentedly among colossal Medici 
ghosts, combining the frivolity of the English with the immorality 
of the Tuscans. There are countless small factions in the great 
group, and each faction clifgs together in a protective ‘mass, 
snubbing other factions which are theoretically less respeetable. 

During the lunch hour in Florence, one may see the young 
bucks, the foppish bearers of great names, the wasp-waisted 
officers, loitering on the pavement outside the three smart restau- 
rants of the Via Tournabuoni. There they strut, drinking Ameri- 
can cocktails, ogling women, calling after them. 


OUNG Harrinton came instinctively to this society and was 
immediately accepted by it. He was a little surprised in the 
beginning at the social conventions of his new acquaintances. But 
in three weeks, so supple was his power of adaptation, he only 
smiled when he heard an Italian colonel seriously and courteously 
ask an English lady if she were with her husband or her lover. 
In the presence of a few Anglo-Saxon friends, Toddy professed 
a contempt for the spindly, narrow-chested Florentines, and pre- 
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tended to laugh at their ways. But he liked the life and found 
Florentines congenial. In a month he was distinguishable from 
the cocktail crowd that impeded the sidewalks only by his yellow 
hair and his cheerful grin. 

It was inevitable, considering Toddy’s congenital amativeness 
and the circumstances in which he found himself, that he should 
sooner or later become involved with some sort of woman. It 
was to be expected, too, that he would waste no time about setting 
off in full cry upon a petticoat hunt. The unexpected entered 
with the woman he chose for his attentions. 

Toddy was the sort to be instinctively drawn to the obvious 
in femininity, something exuding female softness—in type, the 
lesser odalisque. That was the kind of young man Toddy was— 
at least, as far as anyone could foresee. So, naturally enough, 
when he plunged into a violently public affair with Ilaria, Mar- 
chesa di Mortedella da Bologna, not only Florence but Toddy 
himself gawked in amazement. 

The secret of this unpredictable alliance lay perhaps in the 
fact that it was not a thing altogether of Toddy’s choosing. It 
was characteristic of Ilaria that she took the initiative in such an 
affair of the heart—characteristic, too, that she should carry it 
on with the coldly furious intensity of a she spider. Toddy was 
by no means her first conquest. Past amours had brought her 
into contact with numerous Italian gentlemen, ranging from a 
general in the army to a hotel porter, and including a middle-aged 
tenor. These transitory indiscretions Ilaria had conducted with 
a single-mindedness of purpose which had proved harassing to 
the unworthy objects of her affections. With depressing regularity 
they had deserted her, eluding her pursuit with an eagerness that 
suggested panic. But each successive disillusionment left Ilaria 
heart-free and hopeful, ready once more to tangle her tender spirit 
in the delicate meshes of just one other grand passion. 

When the unsuspecting Toddy, like a lovely golden fish, swam 
into Ilaria’s ken, she was no longer as young as she had been on 
that distant day when she had found her first and now forgotten 
beau ideal. And when Florence beheld her trammeling the loose 
but unsophisticated Toddy in her hungry affections, even cynical 
Florence clucked its tongue and wagged its head, and sighed: 
“Poor boy!” 


‘THE two met for the first time at a tea given by an English 

lady in the garden of her villa at San Domenico. Toddy 
had been invited. Ilaria had simply come. Having greeted her 
hostess with an effusiveness that failed signally to awaken any 
answering cordiality, she cast her liquid doelike eye over the 
assembled tea-drinkers for the means of conversation. Toddy, 
by reason of his coloring and physique, stood out from the rest, 
and so Ijaria appropriated him. 

To say that Ilaria was attracted by the dynamic qualities of 
Toddy’s intellect would be more than just to Toddy, and less 
than fair to Ilaria’s custom or intentiors. Knowing Ilaria, it is 
safe to assume that she liked the young #nglishman for his youth 
and for the breadth and muscularity of his shoulders. 

Toddy’s part in the affair was involuntary though not unwilling 
from the first. It was necessary only for Llaria to fix him with 
her liquid and suddenly feline eye, and to beckon to him. Toddy 
came and fetched her tea and sat in the garden chair next to 
her. Perhaps after all we must concede Toddy some volition 
in the preliminaries. Doubtless he was delighted to be seen con- 
versing with a woman of such excellent family and execrable 
reputation. He was still youthfully simple-minded enough to 
enjoy the glamour of public depravity. Besides, Ilaria was well- 
enough looking and had money in her own right. After the 
preliminaries, however, it was. impossible to suspect Toddy of 
deliberate action. Eyewitnesses assert that it was a case of sheer 
hypnotism, if not downright’ sorcery. 

Tiaria’s unwilling hostess later told me of the affair. “That 
woman,” she said, referring to Ilaria, “sat there and—and talked 
to him. She talked. As soon as she had him helplessly seated, 
that bloodhound expression came into her face. I recognized it 
at once, you know. I always call it her bloodhound expression. 
She was like a cobra—in my garden chair. And I hadn’t asked 
her, I’m sure..... She simply fascinated him. Poor Toddy 
just sat and listened with that appealing expression. He’s such a 
boy! That appealing expression! You've seen it. With his 
mouth drooping open and his eyes hanging out on his cheeks— 
like a little frightened bird. And she talked to him. ... . No, 
1 couldn’t hear what she said.” 

After.some moments of conversation, Ilaria and Toddy had 
risen together and walked slowly about the garden under the 
yellow mimosa~branches, for it was May. Finally they paused 
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“So!” she hissed. 


“T have found you—here!” 


inder a rather fine cinquccento statue of Diana at the end of a 


yew alley. Here, at some distance from the tea-tables, but in 
full sight of everyone, they resumed their conversation. Rather, 
Ilaria did! Toddy simply listened, with floods of color sweeping 
up his cheeks and passing into his hair. She, Ilaria, faced him, 
leaning very close to him, talking with a fierce eagerness that 
shook her as a draft shakes a flame. She was too far from the 
company to be audible, but it was possible to see her geranium 
lips writhing like live things in her pale face. Her passionately 
vivacious hands, which were her chief beauty, flashed and fluttered 
no higher than her waist, like silver leaves in a breeze. Presently 


“For God's sake, Ilaria,” he said, “‘let’s not make a scene!” 


Toddy, who had been looking down at her all the while, went 
brick red and made as though to grasp her hands. Quick as a 
cat she diverted his motion by taking his arm and leading him 
back toward the others. She guided him through the groups 
around the tea-tables, casting flippant good-by’s left and right 
as she moved. Toddy’s eyes were for her alone Ilaria 
led her prize through the company, and to the outraged fury 
of her hostess, popped him into her little roadster and drove 
him off. 

Toddy and Ilarja were abgent from Florence for about a week. 
On his returns Toddy gave his employer a doctor’s certificate 
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stating that he had 
been confined with 
a fever during that 
time. But he and 
Ilaria were seen 
together on the 
beach at Viareggio 
by some one who, 
like them, had 
gone to enjoy the 
famous watering 
place out of sea- 
son. Perhaps the 
Florentine _physi- 
cian had compre- 
hensive _ theories 
concerning fever. 

Their week upon 
the silver ribbon 
of sand between 
the tossing blue 
line of hills and 
the rolling blue 
line of waves was 
doubtless as idyl- 
lically delightful as 
even such a week 
can be. Not until 
later, when Ilaria 
had made his po- 
sition as her cava- 
liere servente clear 
to the intrigued 
populace, did Tod- 
dy find the con- 
ventional _ leisure 
for repentance. 
Then it became 
plain that an insur- 
mountable incom- 
patibility existed 
between him and 
oe §8Gn 5 cu 
Toddy’s way of 
loving was the 
vagarious way of 
the lepidoptera. 
He preferred to 
flutter. He throve 
only upon variety, 
and was_ psychi- 
cally crushed by 
the unremitting de- 
mands of fidelity. 
Ilaria, on the other hand, was a woman for an affair in the heavy 
tragic manner of Helen, Cleopatra, Iseult or any of the better known 
demi-reps of antiquity. Her way was simply to take a passion 
by the throat and hang on with the punishing grip of a fighting 
bulldog until it was not only dead but a public nuisance. She 
was sublime; she was heroic; but she was too much for Toddy. 
His flickering light of love was a golden-hearted candle-flame. 
Ilaria’s shone with the even corrosive brilliance of an oxyacety- 
lene blow-torch. 

Their fundamental incompatibility lay in the fact that Toddy 
took love as a pleasure, while to Ilaria it was a thing as engross- 
ing as riding an outlaw cayuse, and twice as stimulating. Under 
the circumstances, nothing could have been more ‘deplorable. For 
whereas matrimonial incompatibility—in our present enlightened 
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stage of civilization—may be obviated by a week-end in Paris 
and a subsequent payment of alimony, incompatibility in such 
a fundamental alliance as that in which Toddy found himself, 
is a more burning issue. It must be handled with a most delicate 





finesse—especially if only one party concerned is aware of it. 
A single mistake in tact or tactics may lead to public scenes, or 
even to gun-play. Where Ilaria was concerned, there was an 
impressively imminent probability of knife-play. 

Toddy was a cautious youth, but he was desperately irked by 
the protracted strenuousness of his first Italian affair. Besides, 
Ilaria was not the only lady in Florence. Then too, she had 
an awkward way of being loving in public. ‘“Toddy mio,” she’d 
whisper, stroking his cheek, say, while they were having an ice 
in one of the street cafés of the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, “what 
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Let us be 


do I care if the worrrld sees I love you? Macche! 


open! We are not ashamed what everybody says!” 

Such behavior and such doctrines outraged Toddy’s British 
delicacy. Besides, he did not feel equal to the strain of loving 
Ilaria as she desired and deserved to be loved. At the end of 
a month he was frantic to be done with the whole affair. 

He planned his parting speech with studious care, and delivered 
it in tones intended to convey almost insupportable emotion. 
Here is the gist of what he said: He, Toddy, was immeasurably 
and eternally grateful to her, Ilaria, for the perfect moments of 
exquisite happiness she had given him. He would, moreover, 
never cease to be grateful or to remember. In the treasure-house 
of his mind, enshrined among lesser recollections, the picture of 
Ilaria would always be the loveliest and most valued object. But 


“You seem,” said 
Toddy sulkily, “to 
enjoy this sort of 
thing.” “Oh, I 
do!”’ she answered. 


(she would agree) 
their love was @ 
flower too perfect 
to withstand the 
withering breath 
of publicity; the 
parched aridity of 
custom. This flow- 
er must (even at 
the cost of mutual 
anguish) be pre- 
served in its pri- 
mal loveliness and 
innocence. So he, 
Toddy, suggested 
that they part, 
sadly but wisely, 
before their love 
could wither from 
beauteous perfec- 
tion, while the dew 
was still on the 
rose. That was 
the gist of Toddy’s 
speech. The gist 
of Ilaria’s was that 
if he ever spoke to 
her like that again, 
she would immedi- 
ately employ her 
garter-knife to re- 
move his heart. 
Then she showed 
him the garter- 
knife; whereupon 
Toddy laughed and 
kissed her and told 
her not to be a 
silly little woman, 
for he was only fooling and he couldn’t bear to leave her. 

And then, perversely inopportune, futher to complicate a 
complication, as is ever the way of the young trouble-maker, 
love swaggered in upon the scene and magically kissed voor 
Toddy on the mouth. Love, now many times reborn since 
her first sea-shell nativity, impudently virginal, red-headed, 
arrogant, alluringly brown-eyed, with a freckled impertinent nose 
and the rolling vernacular of Pittsburgh delicate upon her sweet 
lips. Before love, in this, her latest reincarnation, Toddy fell 
down and worshiped, beautifully and ridiculously, with pathetic 
earnestness, as very young men must always worship when she 
appears. And because Toddy was a youth of no very great com- 
plexity, because his experience had failed to prick his sluggish 
intellect out of its adolescent naiveté, (Continued on page 128) 
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F there were a State law (and there probably will be) compelling 

hotels to note the Bertillon and other popular measurements 
oi their guests, the slip which the clerk in the Regent Hotel, New 
York City, made out would have read, instead of “Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter J. Peters, Dyke, Ohio,” somewhat more specifically as 
follows: 

“Walter J. Peters, Dyke, Ohio. Five feet something. Medium 
weight. Medium eyes. Medium collar. Medium bicycle number. 
Remarks: Carries three pencils and a fountain pen on clips in 
upper vest pocket. Has evidently posed for figure of ‘Voter’ in 
political cartoons. Wears derby which was probably the first one 
he tried on in the store. 

“Mrs. Walter J. Peters, Dyke, Ohio. No particular height or 
weight—just Mrs. Walter J. Peters, Dyke, Ohio. Remarks: 
None.” 

In other words, you and your wife. I and my wife. The world 
and his wife. The backbone of the nation. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
J. Peters, Dyke, Ohio, now registered at the Regent Hotel, New 
York City, and expecting to give ten days to seeing what all this 
talk is about, all this “New York this” and “New York that.” 

“We'll give it a look,” Mr. Peters had said, for Mr. Peters was 
broad-minded. 

Do not get it into your head that the Peters’ were rustics. 
They were no more rustics than Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Peters 
of 4321 West 115th St., New York City, or Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
J. Peters of 1234 East Division Street, Chicago, Illinois. In 
Dyke, Ohio, they were considered very nice people, and subscribed 
to the symphony concerts every winter. Mr. Peters took a great 
interest in the birds (or “feathered friends”) of Central Ohio, an 
interest which he maintained even when the wire works, of which 
he was treasurer, merged with the insulating concern, and he was 
made vice-president of the combination. The only thing about 
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Robert C. Benchley 


Mr. Benchley, as a dramatic critic, once gently 
chided a comedian and was told by the actor— 
among other things—that if he knew so much 
and how easy it was to be funny, just let him 
try it. So Mr. Benchley walked on the stage at 
the Music Box Revue one night, and was such 
a success that he was engaged for the season. 
And next day he panned his own performance! 


Mr. Peters that was in any way odd was that, when irritated, he 
was quite likely to kill the offending party. But more of that 
anon. 

After a quiet night in the heavily carpeted precincts of the 
Regent Hotel (it would be hard to imagine Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
spending anything but a quiet night anywhere), they arose to greet 
their first day in New York with smiling faces. Mr. Peters gath- 
ered his pajamas about his waist (one end of the string had 
slipped through the tunnel and become lost, so that it was useless 
from a practical point of view and worse than useless pictorially ) 
and surveyed the great, cruel city from their window on the 
seventeenth floor. It looked down on the roof of a fifteen-story 
office building across the street. 

“So this is New York,” said Mr. Peters. “Well, I can’t say 
much for it so far.” Had New York been articulate, and had 
it looked up at the 
window from below, 
it could have said the 
same of Mr. Peters. 

But Mrs. Peters 
was in no condition 
to offer any obiter 
dicta on the subject 
of the great metro- 
politan failure, as she 
was, at that moment, 
running a_ gigantic 
tubful of water in 
the bathroom, a proc- 
ess which carried 
with it such a roar 
that she was con- 
scious merely of a 
desire on the part of 
her husband to com- 
municate with her. 

“What did you 
say?” she shouted. 

“T said that I don’t 
see much to rave 
about in—oh, never 
mind!” 

But Mrs. Peters 
had shut off the water 
and was all ears. neil 

“IT can’t hear a 
word you say,” she 
called. “What was it, 
now?” 

“T’'ll tell you later,” 
said her husband, and 
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turned wearily from the window. Was a Ts 
it always going to be like this, he a} | | 
wondered. In the twenty-one years rs : 

of their married life, Mrs. Peters had 
heard him the first time he spoke per- 
haps two dozen times, and he had 
heard her the first time she spoke not 
quite a dozen. The futility of the 
whole thing came over him in a wave 
of ennui, and he got back into bed. 

“What do you want to do first to- 
day?” he said, when she emerged re- 
fulgent from the bathroom. “I sup- 
pose we ought to see the town.” 

“I must. go to some store and get 
some edging for Mary’s table-cover,” 
said Mrs. Peters, “and then I want to 
look around and see if they have any 
coats that I would wear.” 

“You couldn’t get those in Dyke, I 
suppose,” said Mr. Peters. “We have 
to come across country a thousand 
miles for you to get edging for Mary’s 
tablecloth?” 

“You can do what you please,” was the reply. “There are 
certain things that I have to get. What would you suggest?” 

“Well, I suppose that we ought to see some of the sights like 
the Aquarium and the Woolworth Building. Perhaps the paper 
would tell us what there is going 
on today. And we could have 
breakfast sent up to the room. 
Most everybody in New York 
has breakfast sent up to the 
room.” 

The morning paper which the 
cold-hearted, practical city had 
left at the Peters’ door free of 
charge gave them an idea for a 
program. On the 
editorial page 
was a list of rev- 
elries in which 
one might in- 
dulge if one had 
really come to’ 
New York with 
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high-life in mind. . aw 
It was called: 
“What Is Going 
on Today.” 

“Read it,” said Mrs. Peters, blush- 
ing. 


So Mr. Peters began: “ ‘Meeting 
Association of Workers Among De- 
linquent Children, Hotel Commodore, 
eight o'clock.’ 

“*Meeting. Women’s Democratic 
Club. Hotel Commodore. Eight 
o'clock.’ 

“There’s a nasty jam right there at 
the start,” said Mr. Peters. “Both 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore at 
eight o’clock. I'd like to drop around 
and see the fun,” 
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“*Meeting. Teachers’ Union. Ethical Culture Society Build- 
ing, 2 West Sixty-fourth Street, eight-fifteen.’ ” 

“Too far uptown,” objected Mrs. Peters. 

“ “Meeting. Academy of Medicine. Section of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery. 17 West Forty-third Street. Ejight-thirty.’” 

“We haven't got the clothes to wear to that,” said Mrs. Peters 
“I imagine that will be rather dressy.” 

“Well, here are some lectures,” suggested her husband. “How 
about ‘The Story of Anesthesia,’ by Irving Weitz, Sc. D., at 
Wadleigh High School, 115th Street near Seventh Avenue?” 

“What do you think?” asked Mrs. Peters. 

“T would say no,” said her husband. “Besides, all of these are 
part of the night life of the town. They all begin at eight o'clock 
tonight. We can’t stay in bed until eight o’clock. Here are some 
museums that cpen this morning. There is the Museum of the 
American Indian, Broadway at 155th Street. Admission free. We 
ought to see something on Broadway, I suppose. It’s the center 
of New York life, they say.” 

“I simply have to get that edging before we do anything. 
Walter. You go ahead and do Broadway if you want to.” 

“Well, supposing we have breakfast first, and then go and see 
Grant’s Tomb. That’s always good.” 

So it was decided that they were to eat a little something and 
set out on a tour of inspection beginning with Grant’s Tomb and 
whatever that might lead to. That is one thing about New York. 
You never know what one thing is going to lead to. 

Stepping to the telephone, Mr. Peters asked for two glasses ot 
orange-juice, two orders of scrambled eggs and bacon, two cups 
of coffee and two orders of buttered toast. 

“T will give you Room Service,” said the operator. 

“Two glasses of orange-juice, two orders of scrambled eggs—” 

“This is the news-stand. You want Room Service.” 

“Don’t I, though!” said Mr. Peters, and jiggled the hook. 
“Hello! I want two orders of orange-juice—two glasses of scram- 
bled eggs—” 

“TI will give you Room Service,” said the operator, and much 
to Mr. Peters’ surprise, did. But by that time, Mr. Peters had 
lost his appetite and ordered simply two glasses of orange-juice 
and coffee. 

“If we can get hold of George Bostwick, he can steer us onto 
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some good places to go,” he said as he turned, trembling, from the 
telephone. ‘He has lived here a long time and ought to know what 
is worth seeing. They tell me that he is quite a big bug in his line.” 

“T never liked his father much,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“Oh, Fred Bostwick is all right, once you get to know him. 
And George has really done very well here in New York, I under- 
stand. We might call him up. Fred said that he was in the book 
—under ‘George Bostwick.’ ” 

“You call up George Bostwick, and I'll go and get that edging 
and look at some coats. Then we can meet somewhere for lunch. 
Mary said that I’d probably find something just what I want at 
Lord and Alts. That must be near here, because that’s Fifth 
Avenue right over there.” 

But Mr. Peters was not paying attention. He was looking for 
his trousers. Beginning slowly, with all the confidence in the 
world, he looked on the chairs, carrying on the conversation as he 
searched. Then, as he scoured the closet and found that they 
were not there, a premonition of disaster seized him and he en- 
tered into the first stages of panic. 

“Where are my pants?” he asked as calmly as he could. 

“How should I know?” answered the Little Woman who had 
stood by him through thick and thin in emergencies like this for 
twenty-one years. “Are you sure you had them on when you 
came in?” 

“I must have had, or the woman out there at the desk in the 
hall would have said something about it.” 

“Look in the bag.” 

“My whole suit is gone! 
known that—”’ 

Mr. Peters 


What a town this is! 


I might have 


paused and 
stepped to the 
telephone. 


‘“‘The valet, 
please,” he said, 
quietly. “Hello, 
the valet? I gave 
you a suit last 
night to be 
pressed. Are you 
wearing it today, 
or could I have it 
back?” 

“IT was just go- 
ing to tell you 
when you called,” 
said Mrs. Peters, § 
“that you gave it 
to the valet last 


night.” 

“Well, the whole 
thing worked out | es che 
just right, didn’t [EE 
it?” saia Mr. Peters. And any | I} | 
was something in his eye that | as 
Mrs. Peters didn’t like. It re- K SU | 


minded her of the day last sum- 
mer when he had killed the post- ; i 
man in Dyke. 

“Whatever we are going to do 
today, we have got to step lively,” 
said Mr. Peters. “Here it is al- 
most ten o'clock.” And _ sure 
enough, here it was. 

“We can’t do anything until 
we've had some breakfast,” said 
the practical woman. 

“That’s right! Breakfast! I 
knew there was something.” And 
Mr. Peters took up the telephone, 
still warm from his encounter 
with the valet. 

“I ordered breakfast up here half an hour ago: two orders of 
orange-juice, two—” 

‘I will give you Room Service,” said the operator. 

“A likely story,” replied Mr. Peters, and hung up. 

On the table Mrs. Peters discovered a brochure issued by the 
hotel company for the information of its guests. It had a picture 
of Manhattan Island on the cover, with the site of the hotel 
indicated in red. Inside was a list of points of interest under the 
heading, “What to See in New York.” 








When the Peters’ Came to Town 


“Here we are,” said Mrs. Peters. ‘“ “What to See in New York.’ 
That list in the paper was no good. Listen to this. ‘For the 
visitor to New York—’” 

“What’s the sense in making out a list of the things we are 
going to see,” interrupted Mr. Peters, “if we aren’t ever going to 
get out of this hotel? I feel as if I had been born here, right 
over in that corner there. By the time they get those pants of 
mine back, it will be time to take them off, and have them pressed 
again, and go to bed.” He went to the telephone. “Give me the 
valet, please,” he said with forced politeness. 

But at this point there was a knock at the door, and Mr. Peters, 
still very informally clad in a simple creation of flannel, was 
forced to hang up and rétire to the bathroom while Mrs. Peters 
opened the door. It was the breakfast. 

Although the Peters’ had been married twenty-one years and 
had certificates and rings galore to prove it, they both felt and 
looked very guilty when the waiter entered the room with the 
tray. Mr. Peters, whose lurking presence in the bathroom could 
hardly be concealed, was sure that the waiter suspected something 
illicit, and Mrs. Peters made a brave but unsuccessful attempt to 
look out the window while the things were being set. She kept 
catching the waiter’s eye, and detected something there which 
she was sure was a leer. 

“Just put them down there, anywhere,” she said in what sounded 
to her like the tone of a scarlet woman. And as she signed the 
check, she gave the man two dollars, which was a little more than 
the breakfast itself came to, as if to say: “Take this, my man, 
and see if you can hold your tongue when you get downstairs.” 

Mr. Peters, arrayed in a dressing- 
gown, appeared stealthily as the door 
closed on the waiter, and they sat 
down to breakfast. It consisted of 
one glass of orange-juice, a pot of 
chocolate and some corn muffins. 

“We didn’t order this, did we?” 
said Mrs. Peters. 

“I don’t remember,” replied her 
husband. And then he sat for a 
moment, buried in thovght. “Did 
ycu pack my revolver?’ he then 
asked. 

Mrs. Peters glanced at her nails. 
“No, Walter, I didn’t,” she replied. 

“You’re lying to me,” he said 


roughly. 

“What do you want it for, 
Walter?” she whispered. “Now, 
Walter—” 

“IT — just — wanted — to — 
know — if — it — was — here,” 
he said, very distinctly. “I might 


want to clean it.’ 

Mrs. Peters pustec away her cup 
of chocolate nervously. “Shall we start out now, Walter?” she 
said in a pleading tone. “Let’s be going up to Grant’s Tomb. We 
may get there too late if we don’t start now.” 

Mr. Peters thought awhile. “All right,” he said finally. “We'll 
go.” And Mrs. Peters breathed a sigh of relief, for over his face 
had come a calm, and in his tone was almost a lethargy. 

“My suit!” he said, and went to the telephone. 

Like magic there was a knock at the door. It was the valet. 
With him was the waiter for the breakfast dishes. 

“It is half-past eleven,” said Mr. Peters quietly. 

“A quarter to twelve, I think, sir,” replied the valet. 

“You're right. A quarter to twelve,” said Mr. Peters. He 
held the door open for the waiter, who staggered out with the 
tray, and for the valet, who tiptoed after him. Then he stepped 
out into the hall with them both and shut the door. Mrs. Peters 
went to the window and looked down on the roof across the street. 
A man was there flying a kite. She watched him as he ran back 
and forth, and thought how quickly New York life draws one into 
its maw. Probably five years ago this man on the roof had come 
to the metropolis from some smaller city, clean and strong, with 
a clear eye, and a will to win. And now—Mrs. Peters turned 
sadly away from the window just as her husband entered from the 
hall. 

“Look at this man flying a kite over on the roof there,” she 
said. 

Mr. Peters looked, but said nothing. Then he went and put on 
his trousers. 

“It is too late to get to Grant’s Tomb (Continued on page 119) 
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Gerald Beaumont, back 
in his California home 
recuperating from his 
recent adventurous 
visit to Chicago and 
points East, writes that 
he is “up to his eyes” in 
the new stories he is 
doing for you. In the 
present story he dips 
into the romantic at- 
mosphere of old New 
Orleans, but in his 
next, arranged 
for early publica- 
tion, he returns to 
that last outpost 
of the old free- 
and-easy sport- 
ing West, Tia 
Juana. This 
next story, one of 
his best, will be 
entitled ‘‘The 
Whir of Wings.” 










“DRESENT from a lady,” said the 

Information Kid, “and kindly re- 
member who handed it up. My 
friend bets it all on Toujours Fideéle, 
whatever that means!” 

The baldheaded philosopher at the 
twenty-dollar window grinned cheer- 
fully. “Fidéle five times!” he droned. 
‘Call again, Kid.” 

The hustler nodded. “Probably do 
that little thing. Habit is hard to 
break.” 

Counting his tickets, he squeezed 
through the crowced ring and headed 
for the steps of the grandstand. A 
hand clutched at his sleeve, and he 
turned to confront the wizened figure of Henry the Rat, small 
and dark and very suspicious. Henry wouldn't bet that the sun 
would rise. The latter took one glance at the numbered paste- 
boards and then consulted his program. 

“That thing!” he wailed. “A hundred bucks! Whyn’t you 
hold it out? Whyn’t you sink it? Who’s the sap? Where— 
where is he?” 

“It aint a sap,” protested the Kid. “It’s a lady, and it’s her 
first bet, and she’s playin’ it on a hunch. If you think I’m goin’ 
up against that combination, you’re crazy!” 

They were still arguing the matter when the clamor of a gong 
sent a wave of spectators surging toward the rail. Less than a 
minute later, a little black mare, running in bandages, led her 
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“Sweet ragged doll!” gasped the Informa- 
tion Kid. “I hold thekey to the mint!” 


field home by two open lengths, thereby registering one of the 
biggest upsets in the racing history of New Orleans. When the 
prices were finally posted on the pari-mutuel board, the waiting 
crowd vented its feelings in a wild yell. The winner would pay 
better than two hundred to one! 

“Sweet ragged doll!” gasped the Information Kid. “I hold in 
my lily-white hand the key to the mint! Mother, mother, mother, 
pin a rose.on me!” : 

Henry the Rat hissed into his ear: “Cash it quick, and Ill 
meet you at the side gate. There's a train pullin’ out in a few 
minutes. We can—” 

The Kid shook his head. 


”” 


Henry. Lemme go! 


“Back up and try a fresh start, 
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But the Rat clung to him: “Listen, Kid, listen: This is the 
hand 0’ God! We can go to Spain and live forever on thirty cents 
a day. We can—” 

“VYe-ah, I know. We can go to the penitentiary and live 
cheaper’n that. Leggo, pal, or I'll bust you.” 


E freed himself none too gently, and made for the cashier’s 

window. An observant wolf-pack closed in on him: “Long 
Shot” Murphy, “Silver Dream” Charlie, “Sunset” Mike and others 
of the tribe. 

“How'll you have it?” said the gentleman at the window. 

“Brother,” sighed the young king of the hustlers, “nothing 
would please me better than to have you count it out in dollar 
bills, one at a time. But’’—he cast a significant look at the crowd 
behind him—"“better let me talk to Eddie a moment.” 

The head of the syndicate that controlled the betting privilege 
made his appearance, and the Kid whispered a plea. 

“Sure,” said Eddie. “Who'll I make it out to?” 

The Kid reflected a moment. The lady’s name was unknown 
to him, but he was never at a loss for whimsical concepts. 

“Make it payable,” he directed, “to ‘The Lady Who Played 
Fidéle.’ I'll identify her at the bank. Atta boy, hand it over!” 

He pocketed the slip of paper, deafened his ears to the im- 
portunities of his pals, and eluded them by the simple expedient 
of slipping in one door of the track café and out another. Then 
he mounted the stairs of the grandstand, muttering to himself: 
“Boy, oh boy, this is the biggest killing I've ever seen outside 
the stockyards of Chicago! Now, where did I leave Hetty Green? 
Ah, there she is! Sweet shades of France! I'll bet she knew 
Napoleon on the Island of Elba!” 

It was indeed an unusual patroness of the turf toward whom 
the hustler picked his way, guided by a fluttering cambric beacon. 
Her age was indefinable. She might have been twenty—forty— 
sixty! She had the lissome figure of a girl, the piquant, flower 
features of a child, and yet there was the unmistakable sad sug- 
gestion of something that had been carefully preserved under 
glass, something that would crumple into dust at the first touch of 
a rude hand. She was a vision that a dreaming, gray-haired iover 
might summon at lamplight from the realm of memory. All these 
things were noted by the shrewd gray eyes of the Information 
Kid, whose nightly prayer to Allah was: “Lord, let me learn 
something new.” 

He paused before the object of his attention and held out the 
check. “Lady,” he inquired respectfully, “is it in your mind, by 
any chance, to do this often?” 

“Mais non!” she answered, “Tiens, we have won, then?’ 

“Oh, my Gawd! Didn’t you know it? Lady, you interest me! 
Lamp the figures; read the good news while I whistle the Mar- 
seillaise.” ; 

The little lady who had played Fidéle stifled a scream, as she 
beheld the figures. The check fluttered from nerveless hands and 
the hustler swooped on it. “Lady, lady,” he pleaded, “have a 
heart! This is real jack!” 

“Non, non! Ce n'est pas possible! Cynthia!» Voyez donc?” 
Over her shoulder, she directed a stream of excited chatter to 
some one in the seat behind her. The Information Kid became 
aware of a portly negress, old, apparently, as the Viéux Carré 
itself, who leaned forward, replying crooningly to her mistress, 
as though the latter were indeed a child. The young knight of 
the betting-ring waited patiently and than proffered the check 
again. ‘“Mam’selle, strange as it may seem, I assure you that 
Christmas has indeed come again. I'll meet you at the bank 
‘tomorrow morning at—” 

She clapped her hands and laughed up at him: “But, mon 
enfant, we have not even the carfaire for to go home. Rien de 
tout! That was the last bill! And now behold a fortune for 
which I have no use! Mon Dieu, it is too strange! If you but 
knew—” 

She paused and regarded him with dazed perplexity. 

The Information Kid tossed his cigarette away. “This is getting 
better every minute,” he commented. “Mean to tell me you 
were broke, and now you don’t know what to do with all this 
money? Lafayette, we are here!” He touched his cap in a 
whimsical salute. “Right this way, lady. Your carriage awaits. 
Permit me to take you home!” 





’ 


FroOR a moment the Lady Who Played Fidéle looked deep into 
the eyes of the youth who stood before her. He had a feeling 
that he was poised on the brink of adventure, that she was 
weighing him in the scales of feminine instinct. 
“Bien!” she consented. “Le bon Dieu is acting. and not L 


The Lady Who Played Fidéle 


But there remains the pleasure of knowing with whom I am ac 
quaint’?” 

For an instant he hung his head. A fleeting shadow darkened 
the gray eyes and then was gone. “Mam’selle,” he smiled, “my 
business in life is to answer questions. That’s me, lady; I’m the 
Information Kid—tell you anything in the world, but my right 
name. 

The little woman smiled her comprehension. “Ciel!” she mur- 
mured. “Moi aussi!” And then aloud: “But, mon jeune ami, 
who, then, am I?” 

He studied her a moment. “Suppose we make it Manv’selle 
Sport?” 

She clapped her hands and gave the sharp, joyous cry of a 
bird. 

“Superb!” she laughed. “Dieu, I have been alone too long. 
Allons, M’sieur Keed! Come what may, I shall be Mam’selle 
Sport.” 

He gave her his arm, and followed by the portly servant, they 
descended the broad stairs, and presently the north gates closed 
on the whimsical king of the hustlers and the mysterious Lady 
Who Played Fideéle. 


‘THE house was on the road to Pontchartrain, and they reached 
it at dusk—a winter dusk with the last shades of sundown 
lingering on a lavender landscape. There was a brick wall, iron 
gates lurching from broken hinges, a weed-grown driveway, dead 
lawns and then the house itself, set among spectral oaks from 
whose extended arms hung long strands of mournful moss. Once, 
indeed, it must have been a house of houses, a blending of French 
and Spanish influences, such as one still sees in the Vieux Carré. 
Now it stood there, gray and ghostly, an impoverished beau in 
the last stages of genteel decay. There was no sign of life, no 
sound save the spin of gravel under rubber tires as the cab came 
to a stop. 

For a brief moment the Information Kid, who was not afraid 
of anything that drew the breath of life, was tempted to call all 
bets off while there was yet time. He wished devoutly that he 
had brought along his pal, though he well appreciated that had 
Henry the Rat been along, they would at this moment be flying 
down the open road, never stopping to look around until they 
reached Henri’s Petit Place on Iberville Street. 

But tne Rat was not among those present. The Kid paid the 
driver, instructed him to call at nine o’clock, and reassured him- 
self by a glance at the ancient negress in her ¢tignon headdress. 
“If Mam’selle Sport is a spook,” he reflected, “that ton of choco- 
late wouldn't be hangin’ around. Yea, bo, nothing could be more 
certain!” 

He followed his hostess into a dark hallway, where she left him 
for a moment and returned with candles. He felt like an archeolo- 
gist violating a sanctuary of the Pharaohs. 

“A thousand apologies,’ she laughed, “but you brought it on 
yourself. There are thirty rooms, and we live in but three. Make 
yourself comfortable in this chair. Cynthia will prepare dinner. 
Meanwhile, there is somewhere a bottle of cognac. Perdon, a 
moment!” 

A little later they faced each other across a table in a large 
and formal salon, illumined only by four candies and an ancient 
whale-oil lamp suspended in a crystal chandelier. The silent 
Cynthia flitted in and out, bearing miracles of the marketplace: 
hot breads, oysters, crayfish, pompano, pralines and finally coffee 
such as the Information Kid believed one could only get at 
Antoine’s. Talleyrand described it once: “Black as death, sweet 
as love and hot as hell!” 

“You are silent, M’sieur Keed, for one whom I like to think 
is so young and droll!” 

The hustler lit a cigarette and leaned back in his chair. “Just 
wonderin’,” he answered, “just wonderin’ where it was I saw you 
before.” 

A small hand fluttered to her throat, and she half arose, then 
checked herself, and sank back, dark eyes reflecting incredulity 
and pale lips curved in a smile of relief. “Ce n’est pas possible! 
Tell me, M’sieur Keed, quel age avez vous? How old?” 

“Well,” he defended, “I’m over twenty-one.” 

“By a few years only,” she conceded, smiling, “and I—mon 
Dieu! For almost that long I have been dead!” 

The Information Kid dropped his coffee-cup. “Allah defend 
me!” he pleaded. “Now, listen, sweet lady—” 

She smiled up at him, allaying his alarm with an index finger 
that wagged a negative. “Non, non—have no fear. I did not 
die in that sense—malheureusement!. ‘The heart will break, but 
brokenly live or.* You are young, M’sieur Keed, and perhaps 
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She proclaimed herself a courtesan and dared him to marry her. Her father struck her down. 


you will not understand, and yet there is in your eyes some- 
thing—” She hesitated, looked down, and with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders, murmured under her breath: “Something trés 
rentille |” 

He broke the long silence that followed: “Mam’selle, do you 
mind telling me the meaning of Toujours Fidéle? That little 
mare wasn’t supposed to be anywheres near ready. Frenchy 


Bonville owns her, and he didn’t have a nickel riding for him. 
Lady, how come you to play her with your last cent?” 

For a moment there was no reply. It was as though she had 
not heard him. Then, rising, she left the table. and glided noise- 
lessly into a shadowed corner of the huge room. His eyes fol- 
lowed as she found a seat before an ancient grand piano, trailed 


a slim finger dreamily over dusty keys, and then, with her head 
slightly tilted back, began the soft accompaniment to a song. It 
was a haunting melody he had never before heard, a French 
chanson of gallant days. Presently the tempo changed and she 
was singing in English: 


Whene'er I hear that music soft and old, 
Three hundred years are mist that rolls away. 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 

A green land golden in the dying day— 


The youth, sitting alone by the candle-lit table, never knew 
where the song ended and the recital began. Mam’selle sat there 
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with her back turned toward him, and the music was now an 
improvised accompaniment for a reverie that was voiced aloud. 
He knew that she was no longer aware of his presence. He was 
but an unseen eavesdropper, listening to the self-communion of the 
last of the Fidéles. The candles spluttered, dimmed, and grew 
brighter; the musty air was perfumed; and the far wall of the 
room fell away, disclosing the magic stage of Aladdin, from which 
one curtain after another was slowly raised. 

The court of France! The first of the Fidéles: A Royalist 
to her dainty fingertips—exquisite as a humming-bird—married to 
the one she hated, and openly the mistress of the one she adored! 
Then the Reign of Terror—unbelievable horrors—and the second 
Fidéle, more fragile and beautiful than the first! She was sitting 
on a balcony high above the heads of the mob, one hand clasping 
a tiny fan that bore the hidden insignia of the lost monarchy. 
Her head was held high; her lips were smiling; and her eyes 
followed the figure of the young Marquis D’Etange as he mounted 
the steps of the guillotine. The blade descended; Mam’selle 
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Fidéle’s hand quivered, and the tiny fan fell to the floor. 
an attendant turned to her, she was dead! 


The fairy film spun on. Women with the faces of angels, hearts 
of coquettes, souls of butterflies, fluttering ever around the divine 
flame of a single love until their singed wings were stilled. There 
had always been a Fidéle, it appeared, in whose blood was the 
seed of the courtesan, a Fidéle who scorned the gossip of the 
world, and persisted in loving, not wisely but too well. All but 
the last! 

The hypnotized eyes of the young king of the hustlers now 
beheld a far different scene: a vista of New Orleans of twenty 
years before, narrowing down to convent walls, long avenues. of 
oak trees, groves of pecan, and broad terraces that overlooked the 
river. Girls, in convent attire, were flitting through the corridors 
or wandering in groups under the friendly trees. His attention 
was instantly attracted to one, a laughing, mischievous demoiselle 
of seventeen, with dark eyes, vivid coloring and lips like the bud 
of an unborn kiss. He had no trouble in recognizing the strain. 





She was still a child; yet her impoverished father, with the 
customs of France still strong upon him, had already harkened 
to a request for her hand from a suitor who was an unquestioned 


power in the community. The latter had agreed to wait, but long 
before the appointed time arrived, the last of the Fidéles had 
already pledged her young heart once and forever. It began in a 
girlish escapade, a nocturnal flight from convent walls, followed 
by an appearance en masque at the opening ball of the Carnival. 
He was very tall and handsome, a young physician in whom 
the joy of life ran strong. They met the next night, and the next. 
Madness engulfed them. Dieu, what joy to be adored and to 
adore! But she was watched, suspected, betrayed by one who was 
jealous! And dear Lord, locked up on the very night of the 
Mardi Gras itself, that night of nights when she had so hoped to 
see him as her Prince Charming kneeling before her with the 
silver slipper that should proclaim her to the assemblage as his 
queen. In vain she pleaded, struggled in a frenzy, shrieking that 
she was a Fidéle and could love no one else. They sent for her 


“Say, listen!’ he fal- 

tered. “Something's 

happened! That aint 
Mam’ selle Sport!” 


father, and he in turn 
held conference with the 
one to whom she was 
pledged. 
And to what end! 
They might have known 
that the young doctor 
would defend himself 
gallantly under the at- 
tack of paid assassins. 
Such was indeed the 
case! In the morning 
one man was _ dead, 
Prince Charming was in 
prison, and the papers 
were filled with gossip 
that was quickly hushed. 
Ciel, what a travesty on 
justice! What a trap! 
“Witnesses” ready to 
swear one way or the 
other! How plainly she 
perceived he had no 
chance unless the proper 
influence was brought to 
bear! How easily they 
spoke of death, or life 
imprisonment ior one 
whose kisses were still 
warm upon her lips! 
How benignly did her 
vieux fiancé consent to 
overlook her  indiscre- 
tion! And then, with 
what craft did he indi- 
cate how she might se- 
cure the freedom of the 
one who was so tall and 
handsome! Dieu! The 
world is indeed a stage, 
and the play varies but 
little! 
The slender sword of 
a woman was now un- 
sheathed. Eagerly she 
made the pact, clutching 
a crucifix and swearing 
by all that was holy, 
that if this man were 
spared, she would marry 
the other and remain his 
wife until death parted them. Bien! He was acquitted, and the 
next day she was to fulfill her promise. That night she eluded 
their vigilance, sought out the young physician in his lodgings, 
and saying no word of what had happened, gave herself to him. 
Then, in the morning, in the presence of her father, she faced her 
intended husband, told him what had happened, proclaimed herself 
a courtesan, and dared him to marry her! 

Her father struck her down, felled her with his fist! But his 
anger was nothing compared to the insane fury of the other 
For a moment it seemed that he would die. But no—apoplexy 
intervened, a stroke that left him only partly a man. And then 
behold his revenge! Exquisite! Machiavellian! He held her to 
her vow, bound her to his stricken body with the holy chains of 
matrimony, and took her away to become—if not actually his 
wife, then his unpaid nurse, his heartbroken slave, the tortured 
plaything of his vengeful fancy! 

Her tomb was a sheltered chateau in the south of France, and 
in this she died and yet went on living. (Continued on page 121) 
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By 
George Gibbs 


Mr. Gibbs’ previous novel in this 
magazine, “Sackcloth and Scarlet,” 
is being made into a “feature film,” 
and all the art work pertaining 
thereto will be done by the author 
himself. Incidentally, Mr. Gibbs 
recently was represented at the great 
annual exhibition of American 
artists by two widely dissimilar 
canvases, a nude and a moonlight 
marine, both of them painted last 
summer, that attracted no end of 
general interest and critical praise. 


Illustrated by the Author 


The Story So Far: 


OSIE BRANT had seemed desperate enough when 

simple-hearted Peter Randle took her in. He had 
found her, he told his fellow-artist Wingate, lost in the 
rain, staring down into the canal. She had almost no 
money, and—she was going to have a baby. 

“What could I do?” Randle explained. “I took her 
in, of course. I couldn't let her die of pneumonia, 
could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Win- 
gate gruffly. 

“I don't know,” Peter answered 

“Don't you realize what these people in Red Bridge 
will say about you?” persisted Wingate. “That the 
baby is yours, of course.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter. “But it isn’t, 
Wingate. And if they’re going to talk, I don’t see how 
the devil I can stop ‘em.” 

And that, Randle presently made clear to Wingate, 
was his decision in the matter. Later, however, he did 
change his mind about one thing and consented to ac- 
company Wingate on a jaunt to New York. Wingate 
had told Randle that he was going stale and that a 
change from his retired life in this Delaware River artist 
colony near Red Bridge would help his work; but that 
was not Randle’s reason for going to the metropolis. 

Peter proved a wallflower at Jimmy Blake’s gay studio 
party in New York, to which Wingate dragged him, until two 
encounters woke him up. The first was a conversation with a 
wealthy “bachelor girl” known as Tommy Keith, who was in- 
trigued by Peter’s simplicity and made much of him. The second 
jolt came when he heard the name of the dark young man 
who was Tommy Keith’s suitor—Jack Salazar. For as Randle 
told Wingate, Salazar was the man he had come to New York 
to find 

With this knowledge Wingate consulted his friend the dancer 
Lola Oliver. They earnestly hoped to prevent Tommy’s marriage 
to the notorious Salazar, and they knew it could be stopped if 
Josie Brant’s story could be brought to her; wherefore they ar- 
ranged to have Peter Randle call upon Tommy at her Ritz apart- 
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“I did know Josie Brant,” 
said Salazar. “But if she 
says she has any claim on 
me, she’s a liar—” Peter 
took a pace forward. 
clenching his fist. 


ment, and Lola persuaded him to undertake to tell Tommy the 
story of Josie Brant. (The story continues in detail: ) 


OMMY’S acquiescence in Lola’s proposal had been a surprise 
even to herself, for she wasn’t given, as a rule, to wasting 
her valuable time upon unimportant matters. But it just happened 
that her plans for the afternoon and early evening had failed, and 
unless somebody came in (Jack Salazar had gone out of town for 
the day), she would have been obliged to read a stupid book or 
(worse yet) be driven back upon her own thoughts, an occupation 
at the moment very uncongenial. 
But no matter how or where her affections are engaged, no 
woman is averse to a new conquest. No lady of the limousine, 
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happy in her own sentimental affairs, is unaware of a glance of 
approval from the sidewalk. Therefore Tommy, though with a 
slight sense of a joke, dressed as carefully for the visit of Peter 
Randle as though she had expected to be going into the most 
formidable and interesting of company—her new orchid silk with 
silver lace that she had actually been saving for a more important 
occasion. She had some pride in convincing the visitor that she 
was both a woman and pretty. 

Peter entered the darkened drawing-room—for Tommy had a 
fine sense of the value of dim lighting—wearing a more than 
usually sober air. The room was close and smelled abominably 
of some obscure and insidious perfume. He was very uncom- 
fortable, depressed as though at a funeral. Tommy rose, a violet 





arriage 


and blue wraith, dis- 
carding the evening 
papers in which she 
had been reading 
the delightful ac- 
count of a harrow- 


ing murder. Peter 
had, he supposed, 
expected for some 
reason to see her in 
the yellow dress 
that she had worn 
the previous eve- 


ning, and she seemed 
like a person he had 
never met before 
This somehow made 
his difficulties great- 
er. He was very 
sorry for her, be- 
cause she seemed a 
nice sort of crea- 
ture, entirely too 
nice for the fellow 
Salazar. 

Lola had done her 
part thoroughly. She 
had, with great care 
and at some length, 
impressed upon 
Peter his duty to 
tell Tommy Keith 
all that he knew of 
Josie Brant and 
John Salazar. Peter 
had demurred at 
first, contending that 
his first mission was 


with Salazar him- 
self. But Lola had 
been rather insist- 


ent upon Tommy’s 
claims on the infor- 
mation, pointing out 
the danger of delay, 
and reinforcing her 
argument by the 
statement that he 
would add strength 
to his mission by 
Tommy’s _ repudia- 
tion of her lover—that she would be a possible help in insisting 
that Salazar do his duty by the unfortunate girl. And Peter had at 
last agreed to the unpleasant visit, very sorry indeed for Tommy, 
who was soon to be so greatly disillusioned. But he was now primed 
with purpose, intensely in earnest with the legitimacy of his errand. 

A Pekingese pup sniffed suspiciously at his trouser-leg, while 
another less venturesome yapped at him from a distance. Peter 
blinked at Tommy’s dress, then sat beside her on the couch, 
where she offered him a cigarette, took one and disposed herself 
among the pillows. His embarrassment was manifest, and he 
seized upon the diversion of the suddenly friendly Pekingese which 
was pawing at his knee. Tommy examined his profile, compar- 
ing this man with the perfections of Salazar. Surely not a pic- 
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turesque creature, but bronzed and strong. Eyes deeply set 
under shaggy brows, good nose, strong chin. Why was it that 
he was not good-looking? Because he sat with toes turned in? 
Or because one of the studs of his dress shirt had pulled out? 
But there was the same gentleness about him that she had ob- 
served the night before, and a little greater awkwardness. His 
bony hands took up the Pekingese pup and slowly rubbed its ears. 

“I suppose you’re wondering—er—why I've come to sce you 
so soon?” he began. 

Tommy met his gaze curiously and then smiled. 

“I was hoping that it was because you wanted to see me soon,” 
she said lightly. 

“Oh—er—of course. Of course I wanted to see you soon. 
Or—er—I wouldn’t have been here,” he said brightly. “But you 
—you did ask me to come. Now, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. You know, I like dogs. So do you. Perhaps that’s 
what made me forgive you for calling me names.” 

“Oh, say—you don’t mean that!” he said awkwardly. “You're 
a fine girl. I wouldn’t say anything to hurt you if I could 
help it, for the world.” 

She tried to keep from laughing and failed. He stared at her 
wide-eyed. Why was she laughing? He hadn’t said anything 
funny. He was still trying to find the answer to this riddle 
when she spoke. 

“I’m very sensitive,” she said demurely. “You seemed so wise 
that I knew everything you said must be true.” 

He frowned. “I’m not wise—not about women. They always 
annoy me. I never know what to say to them. I never know 
what they mean or what they’re going to do next.” 

“Not even when they tell you pretty things as I’m doing?” 
she asked quizzically 

“Well, it’s nice of you, of course. But it’s no use,” he said. 
“You don’t mean anything you say. And I know you don’t 
mean it. It just complicates matters.” 


‘Tis was brief enough—uncompromising in its baldness. She 
was annoyed—but less annoyed by his indifference than the 
She felt very much like 


casual impertinence of his language. 
But she found herself 


getting up and showing him the door. 
still slightly curious as to his last words. 

“You can’t blame me for trying to make conversation,” she 
said coolly. “What do you mean by ‘complicating matters’?” 

He turned quickly toward her, his blue eyes emitting little 
sparks of eagerness. 

“Well, you see, I came here with the express purpose of seeing 
you about something. I’ve got a lot to say, and it’s not easy 
to begin. In fact, I don’t know how to begin at all, because 
what I’ve got to say is very unpleasant.” 

She was aware of a growing interest, and straightened slowly. 

“Surely no more unpleasant than what you've already said,” 
she replied caustically. 

He stared at her as though he hadn’t understood her meaning 
and went on rapidly: 

“Yes—more unpleasant than that. I’ve got to say what I 
came here for, whether I want to or not. It’s hard to say it, 
because it’s no fun making people unhappy—especially if you 
like them. I only met you last night, but you gave me an im- 
pression of being too fine a sort not to have a word of warning 
when I can give it.” 

Great blundering idiot! What on earth was he driving at? 
But there was no doubting his sincerity. Whatever he had to say 
was born of a conviction that he was within his rights in speaking. 

“Tt’s you who are complicating matters now,” she said dryly. 
“What do you want to tell me? Go ahead. I guess I can stand 
.” 

“I—I don’t want to tell you anything,” he blurted out, “but 
I’ve got to. I’ve been placed in this position—by circumstances. 
I’ve got to take the privilege—whether you let me or not.” 

He was making heavy weather of it, but she was really curious 
now and his difficulties only made her angrier. 

“Can’t you go on?” she asked contemptuously. 

He put the dog down and sawed the air with his hands a 
moment. 

“It’s about your friend—this fellow Salazar,” he said explo- 
sively. 

“Ah!” The sound from her throat was at once a gasp of sur- 
prise, a sigh of relief. 

“Jack!” She found a rigid dignity at her own mention of the 
name. Again the impulse to show her visitor the door—again 
rejected. “What have you got to say about Jack Salazar?” she 
asked slowly, her words, her stare, both measured. 
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E met her look and seemed to have a sense of her sudden 
hostility. It stiffened him a little, but did not deflect him 
from his purpose. 

“Well, I came here to tell you that he’s not the man you take 
him to be—he’s not worthy of you—of any decent girl. He’s 
giving you what belongs to another woman.” 

“Oh, I see,” she drawled as she stared at him, but he held her 
interest now. She tried to make her tones as careless as the 
shrug that went with them. ‘There were other women in Jack’s 
past. Of course, she knew it. But it shocked her to hear them 
spoken of by this strange visitor. 

“And how are Mr. Salazar’s private affairs any business of 
yours?” she asked acidly. 

Her cold fury steadied him. “I'll tell you why,” he went on. 
“Because his affairs have come into my own house and into my 
own life in a way that I can’t let pass. I didn’t want to get 
mixed up in them; I don’t want to now. But there are some 
things that for the sake of common decency can’t be ignored.” 

“Explain!” she broke in quickly. 

“I will,” he said. And then more slowly: “Did you ever 
hear of Josie Brant?” 

“No. I don’t make a practice—” 

“Well, I’m going to tell you about her now. She’s in my house 
at Red Bridge. I found her by the canal. She was in a bad way. 
I took her home, because she was sick and hadn’t any other place 
to go. This man Salazar asked her to marry him—then betrayed 
her and left her. She tried to get him to marry her. She trusted 
him, believed in him—just as you trust him and believe in him—” 

“Really!” she broke in. “I think I’m quite capable—” 

He didn’t seem to hear her. “She’s going to have a*baby. She 
doesn’t know what to do. The affair just drifted on and on. 
First he promised to marry her; then he avoided her. And at 
last, when she insisted on his keeping his promise, he laughed at 
her, treated her brutally. She got sick, lost her job. When I 
found her, she was desperate, without money or hope, ready to 


kill herself.” 7 
“What have this woman’s troubles to do with me?” she asked 
coolly. 


He straightened, turned, his eyes blazing blue fire. If he had 
seemed fatuous before, he was fanatic now. He went on pas- 
sionately, and it was Tommy’s gaze that fell before his. 

“I can’t believe you're in sympathy with this kind of brutality. 
I wont believe it. Even if you're in love with a man like that—” 

Tommy sprang to her feet away from hir 

“Stop!” she cried. “I forbid you!” 

He watched her while she paced up and down the room before 
him. Then she turned on him violently. “I thought you were 
queer, but I didn’t think you were a fool. Nobody but a fool 
would dare to say the things you've said to me. Who told you I 
was in love with him? What business is it of yours who I’m in 
love with? Why did you come messing in my affairs?” 

He had risen and stood facing her. 

“Because,” he said evenly, “I didn’t want to see you make 
the same mistake Josie Brant did.” 

Her glance flashed fury, but there was bewilderment in it too, 
fury at his continued impudence, bewilderment at the tone of 
solicitude. 

“Don’t you realize how insulting you are? Don’t you?” she 
asked tensely, trembling with rage. “Or can’t you realize it? 
Haven't you any feeling that you've taken a liberty no woman 
could ever forgive?” 

“No,” he said slowly. “I thought you—you were fine enough to 
understand.” His voice dropped a note. “I—I still think so.” 


HE went across to the table and leaned on it. His reply, and 
the tone of it, baffled her for the moment. When she spoke, 
her voice was dry, hard and mechanical. 

“Why should you care,” she asked, “whom I love, or why?” 

“Because,” he said eagerly again, “you’re worth saving from 
him, worth saving from yourself.” 

That was direct enough, insistent in its intimacy and frank- 
ness. And yet again it disarmed her. 

“Thanks for the compliment.” Her laugh, meant to be satir- 
ical, only succeeded in being neurotic. She was not hysterical, 
but she was surprised at her own lack of self-control. 

“Wont you,” she gasped, “—wont you please go?” 

He stared at her a moment and then bent his head in acquies- 
cence—in acknowledgment of his failure. 

“Oh—of course I'll go. I oughtn’t to have come.” 

He crossed behind her and walked to the door. He had almost 
passed into the small hallway, when she spoke again quickly: 
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Salazar shrugged a shoulder. “Oh, very well—if you mean it.” 


“Wait—wait!” And as he turned: “When did all of these 
things take place?” 

“This winter—three months ago.” 

She raised her head quickly, as if suddenly startled, and came to- 
ward him. Her whole frame was compact with some new interest. 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“Why, yes. Of course I’m sure. 
to you. Now, would I?” 

She glanced at his face and then slowly turned away. As she 
looked past him, a dark flame danced in her eyes, a flame from 
the embers of her fury, he thought. But that anger seemed to 
have passed. 

“Who is this woman?” she asked coldly. 

“She was a ticket-seller at a motion-picture theater.” 

“Oh! And you're sure the affair began this winter?” 

Something had changed her attitude, her tone of voice. He 


I’d have no object in lying 


couldn’t understand, and still stood uncertainly. 


“Yes. That’s right. There are reasons why I remember— 


better reasons why Josie Brant does.” 


“Josie!” 


Her lips twisted unpleasantly. “A _ ticket-seller— 
vhere?” 





Tommy made no reply, and he turned slowly toward the door. 

“At the Undine..... But she has her rights. And her 
rights come before yours.” 

“And how are you going to get them for her?” she asked. 

“I’m going to tell this man that he’s got to marry her. That’s 
why I came to New York.” 

“And if he wont?” 

“Well, I—I’ll have to see about that.” 

She stared at him with a new sense of his extraordinary per- 
sistence, also a sense of his quixotism upon this thankless and 
hopeless quest. 

He heard a sound behind him, and saw her glance pass him 
and harden. He turned. Salazar had entered, and came forward 
slowly, appraising Randle, 

“Just from the train,” he was saying to Tommy. “I got 
through sooner than I thought I would... . . Why, what’s the 
matter, Tommy?” 

“You’ve met Mr. Randle,” she said coolly. 
explain.” 

Peter had turned, now suddenly very full of his purpose. “Yes, 
I’ve been looking for you,” he stated. “I waited in your office 
for two hours this morning.” 


“Perhaps he'll 
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“Ts that so?” Salazar’s glance passed from Peter Randle to 
Tommy Keith, where it lingered for a moment in uncertain 
inquiry. Then he spoke to Peter: “And what can I do for 
you?” 

There were perhaps in the city no two men more dissimilar than 
these. Salazar exhibited all the graces of a skillful social tech- 
nique. He was not as bulky as Randle, but compact, lithe and 
deft in his motions. His eyes (which women so admired) were 
omniscient. He had, it seemed, the woman's instinct for antip- 
athy, and before Randle spoke, was already aware of a constraint 
in the situation not to be dissipated by the bright flash of his 
smile. He had noticed the visitor the night before at Jimmy 
Blake’s, but had not considered him of importance. He there- 
fore concealed his surprise at finding him with ‘Tommy, and spoke 
with all the assurance in the world. 

Peter frowned. Tommy stood silent, eying Salazar sharply. 

“I—I came to see you 
in behalf of Josie Brant,” 
Peter said brusquely. 

He was so absorbed 
in the justice of his 
cause that words were 
mere bludgeons to be 
struck quickly. Salazar’s 
gaze. flickered for a sec- 
ond, then found itself. 
Whatever happened _ be- 
tween him and this man 
in any other place, this 
was a name not to be 
mentioned here. 

“Josie Brant! I don’t 
know what you're talk- 
ing about,” he = said 
glibly. 

His assurance took 
Peter aback. 

“Oh, don’t you!” said 


Peter. “Well, I—T'll 
have to—I think we can 
correct that.” He was 


fishing about in the in 
side pocket of his dinner 
coat, and brought forth 
an envelope, soiled from 
much handling. 

“It’s rather stupid to 
say you dont know 
what I’m talking about.” 
he said. He took a 
photograph from the en- 
velope—a handsome 
photograph of Salazar 
immediately recogniz- 
able. “Josie Brant gave 
me this. It’s your pic- 
ture. It has writing on 
the back—” 

Salazar reached quickly, 
but Peter moved the 
card aside—only to have 
it snatched from his 
fingers by Tommy, who 
read in a loud supercili- 
ous tone, “ ‘For Josie— 
from her Sheik.’ ” 

Then she laughed. It 
was not pleasant laughter. 
Salazar looked at her, bit 
his lip and _ frowned. 
The sudden collapse of Tommy’s confidence through the reve- 
lation of this meddling stranger had taken him off his guard, ren- 
dering for the moment useless his casual air of the conqueror. 
His mind was unequal to a sophistry to fit the case, and the 
usual appeal of his voice and glance seemed to have lost savor. 
The man caught in a lie must be inventive to rescue himself in 
such an emergency. 

In the slack moment he fell back upon a platitude, spoken 
rather sullenly: 

“A fellow can’t remember the name of every girl he knows.’ 

“You do admit that you know her, then?” asked Peter quickly. 
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“T don’t see how this happens to be any affair of yours,” 
Salazar replied coolly. 

“That’s just what I wanted to explain. 

“Ts this the place to explain?” 

“Yes,” put in Tommy quickly, thrusting forward. 
here—now.” 

This surprised Salazar. With Tommy aiding the aggressor, he 
felt less and less assurance. He had seen her this way once 
before, and had been at some pains to explain 
himself. But there were greater difficulties 
here. 

“Oh, I see,” he muttered. 


That’s why—”’ 
“Right 


Tommy leaned against a chair-back, and turned quickly to Peter. 

“Go on, Mr. Randle,” she said. 

Peter needed no encouragement 

“Josie Brant is in my house in the country. It doesn’t matter 
how she came there. But there she is; I know her story and 
yours.” 

“And so do I,” added Tommy. 

Salazar looked from one to the other and shrugged. “Surely, 
Tommy,” he said, “you can’t intend me to discuss an old affair 
of mine like this with—with a stranger.” 

“Go on, Mr. Randle,” said Tommy. 
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By George Gibbs 


Peter turned toward Salazar. 

“You asked me a minute ago, Mr. Salazar, how this happened 
to be any affair of mine. I'll tell you why. Josie Brant asked 
me to see you in her behalf. Because Josie Brant has made it 
my affair—because when a woman gives herself to a man under 
a promise of marriage he also gives himself to her. A marriage 
by nature is a marriage by God. You can’t get around it. Josie 
Brant asked you to legalize this union—” 
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Peter struck and struck 

until Salazar sank ina 

corner and refused to 
fight any more. 


; And then to Tommy: 
‘And do you mean to say that you believe all the stuff this 
man is saying?” 


“Wait a minute,” said Salazar coolly. 


“Yes,” said Tommy briskly, “I do.” 

“Without giving me a chance?” 

“I'm giving you that chance now.” 

Salazar’s eyes grew a shade darker. He was, as he knew, at 
bay, but his situation was not hopeless by any means, for Peter, 
though large in bulk, was not otherwise impressive. Salazar’s 
little mind had the habit of judging by appearances. And Broad- 
way had given him a shrewdness not to be equaled by any man 
who wore evening clothes that fitted as badly as Randle’s did. 

“All right,” said Salazar coolly. “I don’t know what object 
this man has in coming to you and telling you this stuff. I did 
know Josie Brant. She was a nice little thing. I took her out a 
few times. But if she says that she has any claim on me, if 
she says I promised to marry her, she’s a liar—” 

Peter took a pace forward, clenching his fist. “See here, you—” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Randle,” said Tommy. And then to 
Salazar: “How long ago was it that you knew this girl?” 

Salazar hesitated, then lied promptly: “Two—three years ago.” 

“That’s not true,” said Tommy, “and you know it.” 


“Oh, no—no!” said Peter, waving his arms like flails. “I know 
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all about it. This winter—less than three months. There’s still 
time to save her from disgrace if you'll marry her at once.” 

The elements of the speech were preposterous as proof, but 
they were uttered with all the spontaneity of conviction. Tommy 
felt their truth as she would have felt the sincerity of an ingenuous 
child, and to Peter’s ingenuousness was added the power of his 
bulk and eagerness. 

The attention of Salazar was so quickly focused upon Peter's 
last extraordinary suggestion that he for- 
got the terms of the previous argument. 

“Marriage!” he exclaimed. And then 
laughed. “Marriage! Is this a joke?” 

Peter stared at him. 

“A joke? Do I look as though I were 
making a joke? I said marriage. That’s 
what I mean. Marriage to Josie Brant— 
at once. If you’re a man, you'll do the 
square thing. If you don’t—well—I'll— 
I’ll see about that.” 

Salazar glanced from one to the other, 
looking Peter impudently up and down 
He had, like most of his kind, the very 
slightest elements of stability or of char- 
acter. What unnerved him most was the 
thought of his pose, his swagger, his per- 
fections falling to pieces before Tommy's 
eyes. The expression of conviction on 
Tommy’s face made him desperate. 

“You've done some talking, Mr. Ran- 
dle,” he said craftily. “Maybe you'll 
answer a question or two of mine. What’s 
Josie Brant doing in your house? How 
did she get there, and why? That’s what 
I'd like to know. You say she came to 
you and told you this story. Well, sup- 
pose I admit I knew the girl—that doesn't 
let you out. I guess you’re not as crazy 
as you look. You’ve got a game of 
your own to play. It’s a pretty old game 
to try to work on me, and it wont do. 
You want me to marry this littlke—you 
want me to marry Josie Brant, so that 
you wont have to.” 


HIS sudden attack from such an angle 

was so amazing to Peter that he 
stood for a moment staring. What he 
most wanted to do was to strike. But 
he was still conscious of the girl at his 
elbow, who was listening so intently. 

“Why—see here—you!” he gasped. “I 
took her in my house because she had 
no place to go. She's nothing to me. 
You're what she wants. You ought to 
know it. That’s a filthy idea of yours. 
You need a thrashing, by God—” 

Peter had lost all sense of his sur- 
roundings and only saw the pale, regular 
features within reach of his arms. He took a pace forward, but 
Tommy quickly stepped in front of him, seizing his arm. 

“Mr. Randle! Stop! Do you hear?” 

Peter paused, still glaring, aware of Tommy’s hands holding 
him. But he spoke, again dominant—as though in his own house: 

“Well, then, you get out of here,” he gasped. “Get out quick. 
D’ye hear?” 

Salazar had recovered his poise and smiled. “Miss Keith—” 
he began, when Tommy spoke quickly, convincingly: 

“Yes, go! That’s right. Go. I’m sick of you.” 

Salazar stared at her. “Do you mean that?” 

“Yes. Yes! Go!” 

“I hope when you've had time to think this over—” 

“Wont you go!” 

Salazar frowned, smiled and then shrugged a shoulder. “Oh. 
very well—if you mean it—” Tommy made no reply, and he 
turned slowly toward the door. It was far from an imposing 
exit, and yet he made it with a kind of grace. 

She did not look away from Salazar until he disappeared. She 
stood, curiously enough, still holding Peter’s arm and hand, until 
the door into the outer corridor closed. At the sound of the 
closing door, Tommy tittered nervously. Peter looked down at 
her. Why should she be laughing now? She still held his arm 
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with both hands as though she thought he might be preparing to 
follow Salazar into the corridor. She seemed smaller than he 
thought she was—almost as small as Josie, almost as unhappy. 

“I]—I'm sorry,” he blurted out. “But you see—” 

His voice broke the spell of abstraction, and she released his 
arm, moving away. 

“Yes—I understand.” 

Her head had drooped a little. Her hair was the color of the fall 
grasses shining in the sun. She did not have the appearance of 
the gay creature he had met at Jimmy Blake’s. A drooping moss 
rose! Her head came up quickiy. 

“I guess you'd better go too, Mr. Randle,” she said. 

Peter straightened. “Oh, yes, of course,” he said, and turned 
toward the door. Then as though he had forgotten something, he 
turned back and held out his hand. 

*I—I hope you're not angry with me,” he said gently. 

She glanced up at him, her eyes as hard and bright as b-own 
agates. 

“No—no, not angry.” 

She looked down at his hand. 
.oused, like a workingman’s. 

*I—I'm afraid I—l've made an awful mess of things—for you 

-for Josie—for everybody.” 

“For me? I—” 

She pressed his hand, then released it, turning quickly away. “I 

-I’m glad you came. But you'd better go now. Good-by.” 

Something was wrong with her voice. He stared for a moment. 
Was she going to cry? The thought of that alarmed him, and he 
made quickly for the door. 


It was large, brown and cal- 


Chapter Five 


NABLE to restrain her curios:ty, Lola called at the Ritz early 

the following afternoon. Tommy was out. She waited, and 
to improve the passing moments assiduously pumped Lucette, 
Tommy's French maid, learning of the arrival of John Salazar 
the night before upon the scene, where loud words had been 
spoken by the tall stranger, who at last had actually ordered “ce 
beau Monsieur Salazar” from the apartment of Mademoiselle. It 
was é¢patant that a stranger should make so free of the apartment 
—that Mademoiselle should permit that ce beau Monsieur Salazar 
should go. 

But there it was, enfin, exactly what had happened. Was Made- 
moiselle désolée? She did not know anything more, except that 
Mademoiselle was impatient and very, very cross when Lucette 
had attempted to brush her hair. 

Lola waited at the Ritz for an hour, but Tommy did not return. 
It was quite clear that Lola’s expedient, born in a moment of 
inspiration and mischief, had been successful beyond all hope. 
Jack Salazar had been dismissed; and Peter Randle, instead of 
having been thrown by Tommy down the elevator-shaft, had 
emerged from the interview both unscathed and triumphant. Ex- 
traordinary! There might be something to this “absent-minded 
professor” that had escaped Lola’s notice. She had had some 
doubts as to her own part in the affair, for her telephone conver- 
sation had taken place without Fred Wingate’s knowledge or con- 
nivance, but the results having justified the means, she was now 
quite ready to tell Wingate everything. So instead of going to her 
apartment, she rang up Lablache, the picture-dealer on Fifth 
Avenue in whose gallery Wingate was sometimes to be found, and 
together they walked uptown to Wingate’s hotel. 

Before confessing, she asked Wingate a few questions. Peter 
Randle, it appeared, had returned to the hotel very late. He had 
worn a thoughtful expression, but beyond the statement that he 
had gone for a long walk through the Park, had had nothing to 
say. He and Wingate had taken a drink of Scotch in W-ngate’s 
room, and then Peter had gone to bed at once. But he had left 
the hotel in the morning, and had not returned. Then Lola told 
what she had found out at the Ritz, confessing her guilt and 
marveling at the success of the stratagem. 

“I’ve got to take my hat off to your friend,” she said, laughing. 
“I used to think I could size up a fellow by the way he did his 
parlor tricks, but I guess I must be getting feeble-minded or 
something. Peter Randle certainly put it over. And anybody 


who could put the skids under Salazar in Tommy’s own apartment 
with Tommy looking on—well, he’s just a kind of combination 
Machiavelli and cave-man.” 

Wingate could not help smiling at the thought of Peter Randle 
with the qualities of either—and yet there seemed no doubt that 
his evidence and areuments had been convincing. 
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“I told you that Peter was stubborn in his convictions,” he said 
“Peter's convictions aren't always your convictions or mine, and 
they're pretty sure as a rule to be unconventional—but he had the 
right on his side in this, and he made Tommy see it.” 

They paused a moment for the traffic of the cross-street. 

“Now that I know what happened last night, I’m afraid he’s 
following the thing up. You can’t tell just what he'll do.” 

“Well,” said Lola as they reached the hotel, “I wouldn't be 
surprised if he'd kidnaped Jack and taken him to Red Bridge in 
a taxi. Short of murder, that would be about the only thing that 
would satisfy him, I'd say.” 

Wingate frowned as Lola paused at the entrance, laughing. “I 
don’t think this is a joke,” he said. “He's done all he can do 
Of course, he can’t make Salazar marry the girl. Id better be 
getting him out of town as soon as possible. Wont you come in? 
We can have some tea. And I'll just ring up his room and see 
if he’s come back.” 


T was on the way to the tea-room that they met Peter making 

his way to the elevators. He did not see them, being very inient 
upon his own affairs. But he was attracting a good deal of at- 
tention, for his collar was torn and his hat crushed, his face was 
swollen, and he had one black eye. 

Wingate seized him by the arm and guided him into a small 
unoccupied parlor close at hand, Lola following. Wingate noticed 
that he gave her his leit hand, but that his smile, though gro- 
tesque, was very sweet. 

“How the devil did you get into this sort of shape, Peter?” 
asked Wingate. 

“Oh, it’s nothing—er—nothing at all,’ Peter stammered, grin- 
ning like a boy. “I was just going up to my room to dress.” 

“But you're hurt.” ‘ 

“Am I?” he asked. “Oh—my hand, yes. 
knuckles on the—er—door of a taxi.” 

“Did the door of the taxi punch you in the eye too?” 

“Er—no. I wasn't aware— 

“And your hat?” 

Peter examined it with an air of abstraction, his thoughts else- 
where. 

“When are you going back to Red Bridge?” he asked with ab- 
rupt simplicity. 

Wingate’s look was quizzical. 

“I think we'd better boih be going back in the morning,” he 
replied. 

“Yes. I think that will be all right,” said Peter, nodding slowly 

Lola, intensely interested, listened to this conversation but could 
find no words to fit the situation. There was something about 
Peter Randle’s manner, an air of composure, in spite of his in- 
juries, that gave her a definite impression that he had spent a 
satisfactory afternoon. Her curiosity was again intense, but she 
saw no way to gratify it unless she questioned him. This seemed 
impossible. As Wingate had said, Peter had his dignity, and Lola 
was now rather surprisingly aware of it. 

After a moment, very politely, he made his excuses and left 
them staring after him. 

“Well, I'm damned!” said Wingate with a grin. 

“You've got to find out about this for me, Fred,” Lola insisted 
eagerly. “You'd better go up. He may need something.” 

“Yes, perhaps. But I wonder what John Salazar needs.” 

“You think—” 

Wingate made a grim smile, and then spoke cryptically: “Peter 
hasn’t been chopping wood for three years for nothing,” he said. 


I—er—barked my 





UT it was not until some weeks later when Wingate visited 
New York again, that Lola learned just what had happened that 
afternoon. Peter had been very reticent before leaving New York, 
and only after he had been in Red Bridge for a week had Wingate 
succeeded in getting an idea of the affair. It did not seem to be a 
matter of which Peter was proud, for having failed in the object 
of his visit to New York, which was to make Salazar see his duty 
to Josie as Peter saw it, the personal encounter with Salazar had 
only served to accentuate that failure. He had not wanted to 
discuss it with anyone, but Wingate’s interest and sympathy 
seemed to be so real that Peter at last answered his questions. 
Peter, having called at Salazar’s office many times, had at last 
been successful in finding his man. Peter had begun talking at 
once, in the presence of a number of people. Salazar had been 
angry at this invasion, but was wise enough to comprehend that 
an airing of his personal affairs could do him no possible good in 
the office or elsewhere. He had therefore accepted Peter’s sug- 
gestion that they go out to some quiet (Continued on page 14%) 
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By 


Los Gatos, California, 
where Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell lives in a 
beautiful hacienda, is 
not so far from Holly- 
wood but that she 
visits that capital of 
Cellulodia on occa- 
sion. The present 
story is the concrete 
result of one such visit 
recently made, where 
she met the heroine, 
and on a basis of cer- 
tain of that remark- 
able young person's 
professional adven- 
tures, designed the 
pattern of her story. 
Another story by Ruth 
Mitchell will be pub- 


lished in anearly issue. 


Slood 





ond Tears 


Ruth Comfort 





Mitch 


Le Blanc held up the 

action. “Bring me 

the blood and tears!” 
he snarled. 


: Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


E BLANC had come on from Hollywood for a conference with 

the New York office. 
pleased and satisfied with him, but he was not highly pleased 
and satisfied with himself, because he had failed in a certain small 
and unimportant matter whereof he had made loud boast—because 
he was to lose a bet. 

“Snap out of it, old son,” advised his Eastern confrére, study- 
ing his fretted face. “With all of California and the wide world 
for location, why need you sob yourself to sleep because one 
garden gate is locked against you? It’s unimportant.” 

“It is not unimportant. I tell you, it’s getting on my nerves. 
They've made a fool of me, those old women!” : 

“Well, since the young women haven’t—” 

_ “The comedy has gone out of it completely, Eddie,” the man 
from the West interrupted sharply. “I know I’m an ass to let 


The New York office was highly 


it get me this way, but it does. Everybody rags me about it. 
Can't put my head into a club or a restaurant without—How 
about the taking of Gibraltar?"—'When do the walls of Jericho 
fall?’ I tell you, I'm fed up on it. I—it’s got me going. It 
rides me.” 

The other man grew thoughtful. “I can see it does.” he said 
patiently. He knew Le Blanc: one of the greatest directors in 
the business, who would have been the greatest, but for the 
curious little twist in his mentality which was being manifested 
now. Because a certain patrician old home in Hollywood had 
barred its doors and locked its gates against the picture people 
after he had advertised his intention of shooting the veranda and 
garden scenes of “An Old-fashioned Rose” there, he had lost in- 
terest in everything else; he was actually neglecting a new pro- 
duction while he evolved schemes for outwitting the five old-maid 
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sisters who had filled up the moat and hoisted the drawbridge. 
The biggest picture of his career, the biggest picture his company 
had ever attempted, was waiting, and it would continue to wait 
until he had made good his boast. And there wasn’t another 
director—for all Le Blanc’s irritating weakness—to whom it could 
be intrusted. The chief sighed. 

“All right, Vic. If you feel that way about it, I guess we'll 
have to figure on helping you out. Now, then, let me get this 
right: ‘Gibraltar’ is owned by five old-maid sisters? No men 
in the family?” 

“There'll be one next month, I understand. Kid brother—child 
of the old man’s second marriage—is coming home. The cub’s 
been kept away for nine years—prep-school, college, a year abroad 

so that he should not be polluted by our nasty nearness. 
But—”’ 

“He’s never been back to Hollywood since he was a child?” 
The other put his question crisply, and Le Blanc shook his head 
“He knows nothing of the picture game, of picture people? Gad, 
I've got it, Vic! The boy makes it simple.” He pressed a button. 
“Get Ann Trevenna. Tell her I want her, and to make it snappy.” 

“What's the big 
idea?” Le Blanc 
wanted to know. 

“Big idea is 
right. You wait.” 

**Who’s Ann 
Trevenna? Never 
heard of her.” 

“Of course you 
haven't — that’s 
part of her useful- 
ness. 1 don't know 
who she is,  no- 
body does. Heard 
somewhere that 
her father was 
Welsh and her 
mother French; 
mother’s still liv- 
ing—invalid. Girl's 
been educated, 
abroad, never picks up the 
entrée fork for the lemon- 
ade hook—get me? She 
can go anywhere and get 
anything—do anything 
and be anything.” 

“Your thought is that 
she can get round the cub 
brother? Easy to look 
at?” 

“Well, now, listen: She’s 
the kind of girl you don't 
ordinarily give a second 
look, but if by any chance 
you do, you keep right on 
looking, if you know what 
I mean.” 

Ann Trevenna arrived 
—a small, dark girl, 
rather colorless, and con- 
tent to remain so, appar- 
ently; and she was very 
young. 

The chief greeted her 
with enthusiasm and cor- 
diality, but she regarded 
him warily, taking a chair 
in a_ tentative fashion. 
“Lo, Eddie. What is it 
this time? Second-story 
job?” 

Le Blanc, taking his 
second look, decided that 
there was something 
rather bleak about her 
little face, bleak and— 
ruthless. The curve of 
her nostril, perhaps— 
hawklike, by gad; that 
was the word, in spite of 


A carrier came 
slopping up to 
her, caught her 
up capably but 
sans ceremony. 








Blood and Tears 


a babyish mouth. When she sat back in her chair, her feet 
swung clear of the floor, and that gave her a look of added 
youngness. She was young; if she was more than twenty, he 
could make a wateh. But she looked like the sort of child who 
had never for an instant believed in Santa Claus. 

“Now then,” the Eastern man was saying breezily, “Vic, here, 
has a little problem that I figure you can solve for him, so we’!! 
all just slip down the street and have a bite of lunch while—” 

The girl rudely interrupted. “I ate yesterday,” she said coldly 
Then, folding her small gloved hands in her lap, she looked at the 
director from Hollywood. “Shoot!” she said succinctly. 


“IT is understood, then?”’ Miss Preston faced her four sisters 
“Carey returns on the fourteenth; his twenty-fourth birthday 

occurs on the fourteenth of April, two months later. Until that 
time, without a cloud to mar it, the care-free, happy boyhooc 
which we promised his mother we would give him, shall continue 

The Misses Deborah, Dorcas, Ruth and Naomi looked anxiously 
and unhappily at each other, but it was only Deborah who ven- 
tured a protest. “You don’t think, sister, that—all things con- 
sidered—he himself would wish to—” 

“I don't think,” Rachel Preston made answer silkily, “that we 
care—or dare to disregard a deathbed charge.” 

Le Blanc, who in 
his darker moments 
called Preston 
House, deep in its 


& walled garden, ‘Gi- 


braltar,’ and *Jeri- 
cho” when he felt a 
lightening of the 
spirit, had a name 
likewise for the five 
spinster sisters. He 
called them, because 
of their dedication 
to the ashes of their 
fathers and the tem- 
ples of their gods, 
the “Vesial Virgins, 
but a more fanciful 
observer might have 
Lkened them to al- 
tar candles in their 
waxen pallor and 
cold purity, candles 
of different lengths, 
of varying terms of 
service. Some would 
still shine brightly 
for a long time to come, and 
some were beginning to flick- 
er gently, and there was one 
which was guttering feebly— 
which would soon be out. 

Carey Preston was shocked 
when he saw his eldest half- 
sister. It was nine years 
since he had been at home, 
but the Misses Preston had 
gone on, each in her turn, to 
spend the holidays with him 
in the East, and it was five 
years since he had seen Miss 
Rachel. 

When he voiced a modified 
version of his thought that 
she was alarmingly aged and 
changed, she cut him crisply 
short. 

“I am quite as well, my 
dear Carey, as I have any 
occasion to be!” The remark 
was entirely characteristic of 
her. She was as well as she 
had any occasion to be, living 
her genteel and cloistered 
life: bounding exuberance of 
health would be of no use to 
her whatever; there was noth- 
ing she wanted to do with it. 





us 


“Z’ere are two sings for me, monsieur. 


He remarked other changes as well. There were no horses; 
the victoria and brougham stood idle and dusty; and only one 
anci negro was retained for all the work of Preston House, 
indoors and out. 

‘Ah, yes,” sighed a sister in explanation, “our good old Cindy 
died—we wrote you,—and young Manda married, and young 
Jake went off to be a chauffeur, and we have dreaded replacing 
them. You have not the faintest conception of the servant 
problem here in Hollywood since the demoralizing influence of 
these motion picture—Bacchanalians! As to the horses? You 
remember the splendid bays? Well, dear old Major dropped dead 
in his stall, and Captain suffered so pitifully with stiff joints that 
we were obliged to have him put out of his misery. And since 
then—we couldn’t find it in our hearts to put other animals in 
their places.” 

The young brother looked rather blank. 
about putting a car in their place?” 

That made them actually wince. “Dear Carey,” one of them 
said, “we have always felt that mot having a car placed us defi- 
nitely as belonging to another era, another order—to the Holly- 
wood of tradition. It—you see, Carey, we feel that it rather sets 
IS apart. 


“T see. But—how 


One is—not possible; ze ozzer is—ze river!” 


It rather set him apart, the youth reflected grimly, fighting 


precariously for a foothold on a jammed street-car. Trying to 
get about in Hollywood and Los Angeles without own 
motor was like having both legs off at the hip. It was quaint of 
the old dears, but it was a quaintness he should not emulate when 
he came into his property. He was a ceaselessly sunny creature, 
and he decided to keep the soft pedal on and play “Cranford” 
with the sisters until his birthd Little enough to do, after 
nine years! 

And his half-sisters did make him amazingly comfortab!e; the 
house was exquisitely kept, and some one among them got up 
delectable meals which old black Simon served solemnly and per- 
fectly. Rachel, the eldest, was failing rapidly; the other sisters 
shielded her from everything. Deborah and Dorcas attended to 
the household, and Ruth and Naomi, the youngest ones, went out 
a great deal with little silken bags of fine needlework on their 
arms to spend long days with old family friends. Sometimes 
they went several days in succession, and the young brother was 
sufficiently curious to comment. 

“You see, Carey dear,” they explained, “some of us must main- 
tain the Preston place in the social world—the real Los Angeles, 
the real Hollywood. It brightens dear Rachel to have news of her 
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friends, and they under- 
stand perfectly that 
Preston House cannot en- 
tertain at present on ac- 
count of her delicate 
health.” 

So Carey Preston set 
himself patiently to play 
the game of patience, but 
he found it slow going. 
He had been nine years 
away at Eastern schools 
and colleges; he had no 
friends in the West of his 
own generation. He loved 
and respected his half- 
sisters; they were not 
comedy old maids at all, 
for they did not simper or 
chatter or speak of them- 
selves as “we girls;” they 
were not comic valentines 
but steel engravings. Nev- 
ertheless he found the 
days and evenings of the 
early, languid, enervating 
spring crawling like sleepy 
snails across the relentless 
calendar. 

“Good gad!” he ex- 
ploded once to himself, 
dashing out of the dim 
house into the walled gar- 
den and pacing violently 
up and down its prim 
paths. “This is the deuce 
of a life for an able- 
bodied man! I feel like 
a female impersonator! I 
shall find myself crochet- 
ing, presently!” 

Old Simon came feebly 
forth to tell him he 
was wanted on the telephone. It was a young 
chap with whom he had struck up a cordial and 
enthusiastic friendship on the train coming across 
the continent, one Jimmy Finley, who reported 
himself as hopping into his car and beating it right 
over to see him. 

Twenty minutes later Finley found Carey 
Preston waiting for him outside the locked iron 
gate, hotly and unhappily embarrassed. “I—I 
hardly know how to tell you, old man,” he said, 
“but the fact is, I can’t ask you in. I could say 
that it’s because my eldest sister is ill, and she zs 
ill, but that would only explain this one occasion, 
and the next time—I may as well tell you, straight 
from the shoulder, that I'll never be able to ask 
you in.” 

“Why the Ali Baba stuff?” Finley wanted bluntly 
to know, staring. He was a gay and graceless 
young person without reverence or final g’s. ‘What 
are you doin’ in there? Bootleggin’?” 

Carey shook his head. “We'll go down to the 
Boulevard and find a quiet café and I'll tell you 
the whole story.” 

They found the quietest corner in a noisy res- 
taurant, and he set himself manfully to the task of 
explanation. “I told my sisters you were coming, and they asked 
who you were, and I said you were connected with the business 
end of some motion-picture firm. Well! By gad, you know, 
it’s so ridiculous that it’s positively sublime! It’s the most ab- 
normal hatred—why, they've simply dedicated their lives to keep- 
ing you people off the sacred premises of Preston House, as if 
they were defending a city from invaders or guarding a temple 
from spoilers. They think they are! Of course, I know it’s 
comedy to you, and it is to me in a way, but—” He broke off, 
helplessly. “It’s my house, too, of course, and I shouldn’t stand 
for such foolishness if they weren’t so old and frail and—” 

“But look here!” said Finley. “You're a kid, and your sisters 
are old women! How come?” 
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“Why, you see, they’re half-sisters, and for a fact, they seem 
like mothers or aunts. Rachel seems like a grandmother. My 
dad married very young, the first time, and had these five 
daughters, and then, when he was pretty old, he married again— 
my mother. She was only seventeen; he was her guardian, and 
she’d been sent out to him from Kentucky. I guess she was 
scared or homesick, or something. Well, he died in less than 
a year, and my mother only lived two or three days after I was 
born. She left me to the sisters, and I guess they’ve told me 
a thousand times that she made them promise to give me ‘a 
happy and care-free boyhood.’ And they've delivered the goods! 
Good Lord, if there’s anything I haven’t had, it was only because 
they didn’t know I wanted it! 
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“Funny thing was, they adored Mother. Expect ‘em to be 
jealous, wouldn't you? She was ten years younger than the 


youngest of ‘em, and yet ladies would come to call and send in 
cards for ‘Mrs. Preston and the young ladies.’ Well, you see, 
they've devoted twenty-four years to me, and I figure I can 
devote two months to them. After my birthday, when I take 
charge of my own affairs, it'll be different, of course.” 





“And then what are you goin’ to do? 
I mean, are you an Idle Rich or a 
Laborin’ Class? Goin’ to just sit in 
the well-and-favorably-known rose-gar- 
den and play Lotto with the dear old 
daguerreotypes or are you—”’ 

Carey grinned. Frankly, he hardly knew. The sisters refused 
to talk business before the appointed time, but he knew his 

nother had left him a fortune. Of course, his education and 
travel had cost a dizzy sum, but still there should be enough, and 
he would look round for interesting and congenial occupation. 

“Well, there’s a piece of easy change waitin’ to be picked up 
whenever you can park the Defenders downtown long enough 
to let Le Blanc—he’s our biggest director—get into Gibraltar 
(that’s what we call your plant, you know!) and take a few shots 
of that rose-garden.” 

The other shook his head. “Couldn't do it, old man. Le Blanc? 
Yes, that’s the name. They told me there was one of the vandals 
in particular who had harried them ceaselessly.” 

“T'll say he has! Vic has a bet up on it, you see, and he’s 
the world’s worst loser. There’s nothing he wouidn’t pay, and,” 
he added, regarding his new friend seriously for an instant, 
“now get me straight on this—there’s nothing he wouldn’t do, 
to put it over.” 

“Well, short of razing the wal!,’—young Carey laughed,—“I 
think the gentleman will have to lose his wager.” 

“He hasn't lost it yet,” said Jimmy Finley. 

After that evening of brisk and modern converse, the delicate 
days at Preston House palled the more. 

“We thought, dear Carey,’ said Miss Rachel gently, “that 
you might care to keep up your French—” And, “Ah, yes,” 
said another, “the fascination of another language—” 

But the only other language which fascinated their young 
brother at the moment was the crude and vigorous one spoken 
by Jimmy Finley and his kind, and when he met up with him 
one forenoon, he followed him without protest into the camp of 
the enemy. If only he didn’t run into Deborah and Dorcas on 
their way to market, or Ruth and Naomi, setting forth for an 
all-day visit to maintain the family traditions! 

He was immensely intrigued by the world of motley and make- 
believe. Finley took him “all over the lot,” as he called it, from 
set to set, where these modern mummers, with ghastly daubs of 


Carey charged blindly at Le 


paint on their faces, were making pictures. His guide left him, 
presently, and he stayed on, gliding heedlessly through the lunch- 
eon hour, wandering from the boudoir of a king’s mistress to a 
saloon in a 49 mining-camp, from a dressing-station just behind 
the trenches to the underground den of Parisian Apaches. Never 
had he been so entertained since he put by his “Arabian Nights!” 
The thing was enchanting, the most amazing fusion of grown- 
up-ness and childhood, work that was 

: play and play that was work! They were 

ey » so intent, so busy, so absorbed, but it 
was the busyness of children; there was 
an endearing quality in it. “Let’s pre- 
tend!” they said to each other, the 
nervous, high-keyed directors in riding 
clothes, the impossibly pretty girls, the 
wounded soldiers, the French cutthroats. 

Was this gay carnival actually a solid 
commercial thing? He put the question 
to himself, marveling. Was this light- 
hearted fiesta taking its place among the 
half-dozen greatest industries in the 
world? 

Jimmy Finley rushed back to him, re- 
morsefully. “Sorry, old thing! Got 
sewed up and forgot you! Been trailin’ 
you all over the lot.” He had found 
him watching the war picture, and darted 
into a group and out again with a director 
at his heels. 

“This is Victor Le Blanc, that’s got 
‘em all backed into a siding,” he said; 
and: “Vic, shake hands with Mr. Pres- 
ton, the White Hope of Gibraltar!” 

Le Blanc said frankly that he wanted 
to talk a little business to Mr. Preston, 
and Mr. Preston said regretfully and cor- 
dially—with the dazzle of the great lights 
in his eyes and the glamour of it all in 
his spirit—that he was frightfully sorry, 
but he was afraid there wasn’t any use in going into the matter 
of making pictures within the walled garden of Preston House. 
The director grew eloquent and ardent, but when the youth, for 
all his wide-eyed wonder, remained inflexible, a sudden wintry 
gieam came into Le Blanc’s expression. 

“Very well; then,” he said, the words close-clipped, “we under- 
stand each other. Your refusal is final?” 

“Tt’s final,” said young Carey, recalling for a fleeting instant 
Jimmy Finley’s remark in the Boulevard café: ‘“There’s nothing 
he wouldn't pay, and nothing he wouldn’t do, to put it over.” 

“All right,” said Le Blanc briskly, and with a complete change 
of manner, holding out a lean hand. “Glad to have met you. 
Make yourself at home here, wont you? Now, if you'll pardon 
me—” He stepped swiftly back into his set, and his voice 
came crisply: 

“Ready, Peggy? Ready, Mr. Martin? Ready, cameras? Wait 
a minute! Where’s that damn’ music?” 

A prop-boy dashed off and came back at a run with a violinist 
in tow. She was a sallow young woman with streaks of gray 
in her hair, and she tucked her fiddle under her chin, at a sharp 
word from Le Blanc, and began to play the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” with melting sweetness, and the scene went forward. 

This, Carey Preston told himself, was the maddest jingling 
of fool’s bells in all the merry make-believe of this Land of Mis- 
rule—the frank, the positively naive fashion in which they sought 
to summon up certain emotions to be worn with certain costumes, 
in certain settings! Harmonicas and accordions playing “Turkey 
in the Straw” in the barroom, a portable organ exhaling solemn 
sounds while the tired old mother breathed her last, the soft, 
insidious wail of the violin for the lovers’ parting! It put the 
final seal of whimsy on the whole prankish enterprise. 

Le Blanc held up the action. The Peggy person, playing a 
nurse, did not suit him. He called upon the world in general 
to look at the impossible fashion in which some one had daubed 
her apron with gore, and then, his irate eyes traveling upward, 
he found petulant fault with her make-up. It was only too clear, 
he stated bitterly, that he, supposed to be in charge of large 
affairs, must encumber himself with the smallest details. 

“Bring me the blood and tears!” he snarled. 

The two fluids were hastily fetched, and a clean apron; and 
Carey, hovering in the background where the musician padded 
nervously to and fro, plucking at the (Continued on page 135) 
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Blanc, at the camera-man. 





Here is the third of 
the new stories the great- 
est living novelist employ- 
ing the English language 
is writing for you—tales 
of men and women in 
crises of their lives. No 
short story recently pub- 
lished has been so widely 
commented upon as “The 
Mummy,” which appeared 
in a recent issue; and here 
again he has presented a 
remarkable human study 
And the curious thing 
about this story is that 
behind the two women the 
man appears more sharp!y 
defined than they. That 
is the Galsworthy art. 


By John 


NV RS. MORRISEY had been waiting all the afternoon in the 
* garden of her second-class Madeira hotel; and her face 
showed it. Her make-up, unevenly renewed from her vanity bag, 
very partially concealed the finger-prints of Time—and her age 
was forty-six, if computed from the nineteen years recorded to 
Florence Pritt on her first marriage certificate. She looked almost 
haggard in the shade of the big center palm tree, quite haggard 
when she moved out to the terrace in the sunlight. Considering 
that her future hung perhaps by the hair of her looks when he 
came,—if he came,—this was proof enough of the strain she was 
undergoing. From the terrace she could see, across the little 
coast gap, the garden of the first-class Madeira hotel, where he 
and his wife were staying—its palms and terraces and masses of 
bougainvilleaa. She could see the liner for Brazil lying in Funchal 
harbor. She could see the window of her own bedroom, where her 
trunks were packed; and the wide blue sea whereon she was—or 
was not—going to become Mrs. Ted Cordew on her way to peace. 
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An impromptu meet 
ing by the bulwark— 
thoughtfully devised. 
“Well, its been a 
rattling jolly voyage. 
thanks to you!” 


Illustrated by 
H. Weston Taylor 


And still he did not come! With her vivid coloring,—black 
hair, red spots in her cheeks, tightened red lips, dark restless eyes, 
-with her tall, sharpened figure and quick movements, she re- 
sembled one of those strelitza flowers which grew in the hotel 
garden, orange and bright blue, spiky, and tethered, as it were, 
like restive birds to their tall plant perches. 

Old campaigner though she was, Flo Morrisey suffered, won- 
dering whether Ted Cordew was coming to the scratch. She was 
“up against it.” Married at nineteen, divorced at twenty-three; 
married again at twenty-seven, widowed at thirty-six; protected 
and not protected, as the case might be, ever since, she had lived 
precariously on her looks; and her looks were running out. She 
always faced things, even her own face. Every morning, every 
evening, its inexorable progress confronted her, and she made the 
best of it. But was the best good enough, any longer? 

Her last “protection” at an end, with but fifty pounds in her 
bank, she had taken winter passage for Madeira. Those short 
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oyages were sometimes long enough for a good sailor like her- 
elf. So many wives kept their cabins. Young men were beyond 

' now, but oldish men going, for their health or their wives’ 
,ealth, to a warm climate where there was nothing to do, were 
lmost designed by Providence. Coionel Cordew, clearly a good 
ailor, well-colored, bolt upright, not more than fifty; his wife 

der, asthmatic probably—she had marked them from the first 
our on board, their name, destination, table. The whole thing 

is in the table. For four days Colonel Cordew would eat, and 
\irs. Cordew wouldn’t—there was a wind! Not Chance, then, 
rranged the necessary propinquity in that corner of the dining 
iloon, and the chairs alongside on the lee deck. Filo Morrisey 
elieved in Chance, but leit nothing to it. Three meals a day, 
ind no one on his other side, a fund of mutual experience, Egypt, 
Burma, Monte Carlo, Epsom, winter sports and Capetown, a 
ight acquaintance in the Boer War with the late Morrisey. And 
ie weather warmer and warmer, with the blood-releasing b'essed- 
ess of south-going ships. And such a decent fellow, Ted Cor- 
lew—so that at each meal a little wrinkle vanished from round 
ier lips or eyes, and at night in the shaded light of a lee corner, 
he looked almost as she had looked when she went out to India 
vith her first husband twenty-seven years ago... . . 

Staring with her keen, dark eyes across at his hotel, she re- 
nembered with a sort of fluttering in her heart their first early 
vorning glimpse of the lovely island—she in a nightdress and 
long cloak, he in 
pajamas and a Nor- 
folk jacket—an im- 
promptu meeting 
by the bulwark 
thoughtfully de- 
vised. The scent of 
fertilitv, and the 
jow sunshine touch- 
ng the green slopes, 
ind his cheery 
voice: “Well, it's 
been a rattling jolly 
voyage, thanks to 
you!’ And the long 
look she had given 
him, and the touch, 
as if unconscious, 
of her hand on his 
sleeve—almost more 
than calculation in 
it, even then. 

Then, in the shore 
boat, landing, the 
introduction to his 
wife. How much 
thought beforehand, 
lying awake in her 
berth, had she not 
given to the ques- 
tion—to know or 
not to know! She 
had aspired, at first, 
to nothing more 
than a little secret 
protection and her 
bills paid. But the 
whole thing had 
been unexpected 
ind ironical; and 
now, strained by 
this waiting in the 
bright garden, she 
ould see why. For 
mce she had not 
quite kept her head 
~or was it her heart? A secret something—ambition, 
ispiration, what not—had bunkered all her cool design- 
ing, so that she had not as yet grasped the real, in 
hope of the ideal. Instead of his secret companion, 
she had become their open friend. Fatality—trium- 
phant, or tragic? Which? She had made Ted Cordew 
ove her; she had been made 2lmost to love Ted Cor- 
dew. She was not his compan‘on; he had mot paid her 
bills—she hadn’t a stiver left; but he was on the edge of 
the grand écart, and it depended on these next few 





“I think at our age 

you should have left 

him alone. It wasn't 
decent of you.” 


hours whether he would take it, and she would step with him 
into a new life out of an existence hard, unlevely, anxious as 
well could be. 

A frog croaked in the artificial fern-pool; a cicada chirped like 
a little bird—the sun was going west! Soon it would pass behind 
his hotel garden and go down. 

And she must wait! What was going on there? How had 
he put it to his wife? Had he put it at all, or had his courage 
failed? Men were so damned so‘t—at least, decent men! That 
wife of his—she had money, she had people! And if he hesitated 
at putting her in his wiie’s place on board that boat,—men had 
such odd scruples, good form and all the rest!—why, she would 
go second, steerage even, to get out of this, away to a new world, 
a new life, with him! She put her hands up to her head; the 
back of her neck was burning hot; her palms were hot—every- 
thing hot. She bethought herself suddeniy of that blue network 
head-kerchief in which she looked so “bewitching’—or so he 
said; and hurrying in, she crossed to her room on the ground 
floor. An old American smoking a cigar looked up from his 
chair as she passed: 
“When are we going 
for that little moun- 
tain week-end, Mrs 
Morrisey? I'll (Con- 
tinued on page g& ) 
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R. BRUBAKER, 

another manand 
an editor were discuss- 
ing “the younger gen- 
eration” one day. 
What the other man 
said wasn’t compli- 
mentary, but Mr. 
Brubaker observed: 
“They're a nice lot af- 
ter all; roll their own 
moren we old fogies 
like, sometimes, but— 
for instance, I know 
one of ‘em—Connie, 
her name is—” And 
then he told the tales 
of Connie that now 
you're reading here. 


By 
Howard Brubaker 


Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


T was Saturday afternoon in October; the gas-engine had found 


relief from its hacking cough; the Sentinel was off the press; 
the tardiest carrier-boy had been scolded and sent on his way; 
Dominick had gone to the post office with the mail—and Connie’s 
week was over. Editor Beckwith, a damp copy of the little daily 
before him, was checking over the ads and marking down the 
charges. 

“Anything else before I go?” 

“Better run along, Connie, before I think of something. Ghost 
walked?” 

“Yes—I got mine. See how guilty I look?” 

Old Beckwith marked “$1.75” in blue pencil on an item and 
looked at what he called his “reportorial and business staff of 
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nineteen”—a small, dark, bobbed-haired staff whose passable sub- 
stitute for beauty consisted of eyes dancing with vitality and a 
face made for easy laughter. 

“The flush of shame is becoming to you—that’s why.” 

“No, honestly,” Connie chuckled, “it’s a shame to take the 
money. Getting paid for having the time of my life and poking 
my nose into everybody’s business.” 

“Let’s see—how long have you been here?” 

“Four weeks.” 

“Well—if you must know,—it’s been the best month in our 
history. You've brightened up the paper already; you’ve changed 
Dominick from a stationary to a movable wop, and you've shaken 
some dust off the old man. What do I want for fifteen a week?” 
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“T rather favor Cleve’s scheme myself,” said Con- 
nie. “Don’t you?” 

“On the contrary, I rather oppose it.” 

The girl was silent for a moment. 

“It breaks up families,’ pursued Beckwith; then he 
made peace overtures. ‘‘There’s a good deal of merit 
on both sides.” 

“And,” conceded Connie, “a good deal of foolish- 
ness. It interests people, though. I should think 
we d—”’ 

“Oh, sure. We must print all we can get—both 
sides. Interviews, letters, debates.” 

*Surrebutters—that’s a good word.” 

“Yes. We'll be a public forum—that’s safe 
enough.” 

“And who,” she asked, “is the r-rising young jour- 
nalist who is going out next week and stir up the 
animals and get good copy?” 

“Go to it,” said Beckwith. 

All this hullabaloo that had come upon Branchville 
resulted from what Connie called “a lot of pretty 
sloppy work back in the Glacial Period.” This recent 
high-school graduate still had some geology in her 
system; and the situation, as she saw it, was as fol- 
lows: When the ice-cap came down and gouged out 
a place for Branchville to stand, it left a high, steep 
ridge back of Independence Avenue. Probably the 
rock was too hard to grind up easily, so the Glacial 
Period, when nobody was looking, skimped its work, 
and that was a low trick to play on us. Over beyond 
this ridge was Poplar Pocket. The melting ice found 
one soft spot and dug out a narrow valley through 
which even today a small stream flows. 

Some fifty thousand years later, along came a 
bunch of forefathers and built their houses in the 
shelter of the ridge, all close together and sociable, 

“You're a nice boss to say that. Of course / feel that I’m and started the principal residence thoroughfare of Branchville 
only pinch-hitting for Luke Witherspoon. When he comes back King Street for a hundred years, then Independence Avenue when 
from college for his summer vacation, of course he must have kings went out of style. One of these old boys was named Nutley, 
his job back.” and he picked out a nice place beside the creek, and in the course 

“Let’s cross that bridge when we come to it. Maybe by that of time built there a lovely Colonial house. Long years after- 
ime we shall need a staff of two—Branchville’s fastest growing ward there lived in that house the famous Patience Nutley, who 





He issued a series of raptures. “They 
say it’s plugging up the entrance 
to the valley,’ Connie observed. 


laily paper.” 

“Which nobody can 
deny,” chanted Connie— 
for the Sentinel was the / 
only paper printed in town. 
But since “Becky Sharp” 
was in such good humor, 
‘What is the paper going 
to do about Cleve 
Pickett’s real-estate 
scheme?” she asked. 

“Climb a _ good, safe, 
comfortable tree and 
watch the fight. We can’t 
take sides in a hot local 
issue like that; we'd lose 
circulation and advertis- 
ing either way.” 

“I should think we 
would decide what is 
r-right and r-root for 
that.” Connie’s _ initial 
‘r’s” always gave her the 
most trouble when she 
tried to be impressive. 

“How that carries one 
back!” There was a wist- 
ub- ful look in the veteran 
ja editor’s eyes. “No, Con- 
nie, the foundation-stone 
of success in country jour- 
the nalism is a consistent and 
ing inyielding cowardice. I 
know how that tired old 
-ditor felt—out in Kansas, 





wasn’t it?—when he said “She's working for her an- 
our the only thing he could i cestors,” Connie reflected 
ged safely attack in his paper “—and it’s a bum job.” 
ken was a man-eating shark.” 
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wrote church hymns popular half a century ago. The hymn- 
writing lady was Branchville’s sole claim to national fame. 

“Patience,” said Connie, “is the only thing that ever happened 
to Branchville except weather.” 

Now, in the days of the bobbed-haired little Constance Lam- 
bert, rising young journalist and professional nose-poker, the 
town had used up all the bumpy space between the high ridge 
and the river, and it said to itself: ““Where do we go from here?” 
It had already stretched up and down the State Road until it 
looked like a string of sausages. 

In answer to this question, Cleveland Pickett proposed a big 
real-estate development beyond the ridge, where he would con- 
struct, in the poetic “realtor” language, “Happy Nests for Happy 
People.” Poplar Pocket was, as the crow flies, “close to the 
great throbbing heart of Branchville’—meaning such things as 
stores, movies and the railroad station. But though they were 
to live in happy nests, these happy people were not birds. They 
needed a road. Poplar Pocket had plenty of back doors leading 
to nowhere in particular, but only one front entrance, and squarely 
in the middle of it sat the fine old historic Nutley homestead, 
now occupied by Hannah Nutley, sole survivor of the line. There 
was no other way into the valley, save a long, hilly, heartbreaking 
road. Between the Glacial Period and old Pa Nutley, Poplar 
Pocket was corked up like a bottle. 

Cleve had outside capital for his project, and he had personally 
secured options on much of the cheap acreage back in the hinter- 
land. All he asked was that the city institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings against the old homestead, pay Miss Nutley a fair price, 
tear down the house and open a street into the valley—all in the 
interest of progress, better housing conditions, bigger tax lists, 
increased business for merchants, and an onward and upward 
movement of Cleve’s bank account. 

This simple little request turned Branchville into an armed 
camp. It arrayed class against class, children against parents, 
the religious against the heathenish, sentimentalists against ma- 
terialists, antiquarians against modernists. Some of the council- 
men were openly “pro;’’ others were “anti.” The balance of 
power, including His Honor the Mayor, still sat on the fence 
with their ears to the ground. 





“You wouldn't put me out just when it’s beginning to get 
interesting, would you? That's no way to treat a nice girl.’ 





Connie Makes the Grade 


“Which,” said Connie, “is a good trick if you can do it.” 

This she said to the important Cleve himself, who was honoring 
the Lambert home with a Saturday-night call—a big, good-looking, 
affable young barbarian whose hobby since boyhood had been 
collecting dollars. During his brief career he had stuck his finger 
into a number of pies and had invariably extracted a plum. 

Cleve was cold and calculating in money matters, inclined to 
“strictly just” bargains, and not excessively popular with the 
lower brackets of taxpayers; yet there had never been any shadow 
of dishonesty over his doings. 

“Mr. Beckwith says you'll end up by holding a mortgage on 
every building on the Hump,” Connie told him—*“the Hump” 
being her own name tor the Main Street hill upon which the 
town’s business houses stood. “From what I can see, some ot 
those buildings have nothing to hold ‘em up except mortgages, 
anyway. 

“I’m pretty deep in this thing, Connie. 
be sitting pretty, but if it doesn’t—”’ 

“Got all your money in Poplar Pocket?” 

“Well, it means a good deal to me.” 

“I suppose all the baldheaded row will be against you?” Thus 
the impudent young thing referred to the solid old families on 
Independence Avenue. “Still, it is the only beautiful street in 
town.” 

“IT haven’t anything against it. I’m only working for a better 
city. You know my motto: ‘Be for Branchville.’ ” 

“Branchville—sometimes I think it’s a very appropriate name 
for our place.” 

“Yes, the two rivers and the railroad junction and all.” 

“No, I mean that a town as ugly as Branchville should have 
such an ugly name. Excuse it, please. Forgot I was speaking to 
a real-estatesman.” 

“That's all right. We must do something about that. A 
slogan.” His mental machinery creaked and groaned for a mo- 
ment, and finally ground out: “Branchville the Beautiful.” 

“That'll fix it up. Glad you mentioned it. We strive to please.” 

When Connie recovered, she got down to business. 

“The paper can’t come out for your plan, Cleve. The boss 
thinks it’s safer just to print all the arguments, pro and con. So 
if you have any improp aganda 
you d like to put over on me— 

“Don’t you bother your pretty 
bobbed head about it.” 

“Cleve, you think a girl’s head 
is just a place to grow hair. You're 
as much of an old fogy as those 
King Tuts over on Independence 
Avenue. You haven't even caught 
up to Plato—” 

“Plato!” Cleve jumped up from 
his chair and did a couple of fancy 
steps. ‘“Plato—the very name for 
that silver-plating process we're 
starting over in the old tannery. 
‘Plato.’ Why, that’s perfect!” 

“That shows the value of a lib- 
eral education.” Connie’s eyes 
were brimming with laughter. 

Despite Cleve Pickett’s reluc- 
tance to employ charming feminine 
heads, he could not refuse to give 
an interview; and the great sym- 
posium and free-for-all fight prop- 
erly began with a rosy statement of 
how Cleve Pickett proposed to be 
for Branchville the Beautiful. On 
Sunday, Connie faithfully trans- 
lated Cleve into English, and old 
Becky told her the next morning 
that it was a good start. 

“Get a proof of it as quick as 
you can, and take it over to Mr. 
Holcombe. He's the head and 
front of the opposition.” 

“I knew there was a catch in it 
somewhere,” said Connie. 

Connie was too busy that day to 
go home for noon refreshment, so 
she dropped into Wayburn’s quick- 
lunch restaurant and mentioned 
fried eggs to the waitress. 


If it goes through, I'll 
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‘Sunny side up?” inquired the waitress, who was known as Sally. 

“Righto.” 

Here Sally departed from a strict construction of her job. 

‘That’s you all over, Miss Lambert.” 

“Sunny side up,” thought Connie, whose favorite sport was 
poking fun at herself. “Little sunbeam—singing Pollyanthems. 

Still, there’s no law against seeing the funny side of 
things—not yet. This is a fine fight, and I’ve got a ringside seat. 
Here I was dreading my talk with old Holcombe, and he’s the 
funniest show in town.” 

Before leaving the restaurant she appointed herself an Inquiring 
Reporter and got Sally’s opinion that it was high time something 
was done about working people’s houses. 

“It’s something fierce what we gotta pay,” said Sally, “for 
what we git.” 

It was said of James Madison Holcombe—with malicious ex- 
aggeration—that his clients were all in the cemetery. Whenever 
the past needed a defender, up bobbed Holcombe, waving the flag 
and his Chester A. Arthur whiskers over Branchville’s glorious 
traditions. He lived in one of the oldest houses on Independence 
Avenue, and he regularly fought, bled and died for antiquity. 

“T yield to none,” he said to-Connie in his quiet office, “in my 
belief in progress and prosperity, but it behooves us to preserve 
inviolate the precious heritage handed down to us. It behooves 
us-—— 

(“He’s a great behoover,” thought Connie as she took her 
notes.) “The spirit of ’*76—this materialistic age—the lack of 
reverence in the younger generation.”” For a while Mr. Holcombe 
viewed with alarm. “Yes, yes, yes, we have fallen upon evil 
Bobbed hair, cigarette-smoking jazz fiends—the 
young men afraid of manual labor.” (He had never done any in 
his life.) “On the other hand, look at that row of houses on 
Independence Avenue—honest, sturdy, beautiful.” Mr. Holcombe 
was now pointing with pride, and he didn’t give the old-timers 
the worst of it. 





“Tll help,” said 
Townsend, “as 
longs I don't 
make any money 
on the deal.” 


Connie made an honest report of the embattled lawyer's re- 
marks, and let him see it before publication. 

“Very good, Constance,” he said. “You understand, of course, 
that there is nothing—ah—personal in these allusions to young 
people.” 

“Oh, sure. No offense.” 

“I have never—ah—entirely approved of young women taking 
an active part in the hurly-burly of industry—but that is another 
question.” 

“Three rousing cheers for the Glacial Period,” thought Connie. 

“Funny thing how those men hurt their own game,” she said 
to her kind employer. “Cleve sounded like a booster’s crow, and 
now Mr. Holcombe comes along and tells the world that the 
clock stopped in 1850.” 

“Holcombe would have been wiser not to confuse the issue 
by making a wholesale attack upon the younger generation,” said 
Mr. Beckwith. 

The argument jumped the track, and there was a spirited con- 
troversy over the manners and morals of the younger generation. 
For several days people talked more about the flapper problem 
than the housing problem. The young people rallied round Cleve 
in self-defense against slander. The local post of the American 
Legion, of which Cleve was a member, adopted a vigorous reso- 
lution indorsing his Happy Nests. The spirit of 1924 went to 
the mat with the spirit of 1776. The youth of Branchville 
charged at the old Nutley house as if it were another Hindenburg 
Line. 

“The battle of Poplar Pocket,” said the newspaper girl. “A 
lot af flag-waving on both sides of the fence, but it doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

Her “Inquiring Reporter” column showed a daily majority in 
favor of progress and prosperity as opposed to the beauties of 
antiquity. In a popular vote, the project would no doubt have 
carried with a bang, but the more influential forces were in the 
thin gray line fighting for old Patience Nutley. 

“People who haven’t been inside a church since their wedding- 
day,” Connie told her father, “get all tearful about those beauti- 
ful hymns.” 

“Perhaps I’m prejudiced by being in the fire-insurance business,” 
said Father, “but the town’s greatest need is for new houses.” 

“If you could write policies for Cleve’s Happy Nests, that would 
help a lot, wouldn’t it, Dad?” (Continued on page 112) 
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Many novelists who con- 
cern themselves with the 
“Lower depths” of city life ac- 
quire their knowledge by a 
walk or two through the tene- 
ment district. Not so with 
Leroy Scott. The Cherry 
Lane of Katie O’Doon’s birth 
is as familiar to him as the 
palm of his hand, for he was, 
once upon a time, before he 
took to fiction as a profession, 
the head resident of a very 
famous settlement house. 


The 





O’Doon 





By Leroy Scott 


The Story So Far: 

HAT beautiful little pilgrim Katie O’Doon came to the first 

crossroad in her extraordinary progress when she was twelve, 
and the death of her mother caused her to leave the tenement 
where they had won a bare existence as washerwoman and 
washer-child. Fearing commitment to an asylum, Katie fled from 
Cherry Lane and the truant officer—to a drunkard aunt who 
lived in an old houseboat on the Hudson and earned her living 
by telling fortunes. Katie’s father, it may be noted, had always 
been a picturesque but constant liability who earned his liquor 
singing Irish ballads in cheap saloons. 

Four years Katie remained as assistant to her mediumistic Aunt 
Maggie. Then when she was sixteen and need no longer fear 
the truant officer, she staged a pretended suicide in the Hudson, 
and under the name of Mary O’Brien set out upon the career 
that was to carry her so far and so strangely. 

She was working in a ten-cent store when Fate shunted her 


onto a new path by the rough means of an automobile accident. 
She was struck at a street crossing by the roadster of the wealthy 
society girl Lily Spencer, and that contrite young lady took 
Katie into her own luxurious home during her convalescence. 
There in Katie awoke the ambition to acquire the education she 
had neglected, and Lily Spencer helped her. But there Katie 
also learned many things not in books; and there she made the 
further acquaintance of Lily’s best young man Billy Gordon—an 
acquaintance from which extraordinary consequences developed. 
There too she ran across Peter Romain, a handsome young Ital- 
ian whom she had known as a pickpocket in her childhood, but 
who now stood high in the favor of Miss Spencer and other 
wealthy girls as a professional dancer. 

Katie’s immediate future, however, was with Madame Ravenal, 
the famous dressmaker whom Lily had persuaded to offer Katie 
a position. And at Madame Ravenal’s, Katie’s native cleverness, 
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her capacity for hard work and her beauty each contributed its 
share toward a speedy success. She was earning thirty-five dol- 
lars a week as a model for Ravenal’s most striking creations when 
she finally accepted one of Billy Gordon’s many invitations to 
dine with him—and so brought about one of the most dramatic 
evenings of her life. 

For Katie had copied for herself a striking green gown she 
had displayed for Madame Ravenal, and wore it that evening with 
young Gordon, who took her to Rogano’s, a popular cabaret. 
Chere they encountered Lily Spencer, Peter Romain and Lily’s 
friend the wealthy Madeleine Forsythe—and Madeleine was wear- 
ing the original of Katie’s gown. In the dressing-room Madeleine 
attacked Katie about the frock, suggesting that Gordon had paid 
for it; Katie reverted to tenement ways, slapped Madeleine’s 
face—and made an implacable enemy. 

The big event of the evening, however, was Katie's encounter 
with her father, who was singing his Irish ballads at Rogano’s. 
The restaurateur introduced Terence O’Doon to Gordon and “Miss 
O’Brien;” but while Katie knew him at once, he had no idea 
that this distinguished-looking girl was his daughter. He confided 
in them that his ambition was to put on a “father and daughter 
act” —and Katie astonished everyone by offering to be the daugh- 
ter in this proposed vaudeville sketch. In spite of her friends’ 





Illustrated by 
Lester Ralph 


protests,—and in spite 
of Billy Gordon’s pro- 
posal of marriage, 
which she refused, 
Katie persisted in her 
idea, and presently the 
O’Doons, father and 
daughter, appeared in 
a sketch at Rogano’s 
though Katie was the 
only one, aside from 
Peter Romain, her old 
friend Morris Blum, 
and Madame Ravenal, 
who knew that their 
stage relationship was 
also real. 

The act was moder- 
ately successful, but 
one night Terence put 
in his appearance help- 
lessly drunk—and that 
very evening Morris 
Blum had _ persuaded 
the theatrical producer 
Barney Feinham to 
witness the perform- 
ance! Katie cleverly 
carried off the sketch 
by herself, but Rogano 
discharged Terence, 
and Katie refused to 
continue without him 
Feinham, however, had 
been sufficiently im- 
pressed to offer Katie 
a contract, and she 
persuaded him to in- 
clude her father, al- 
though he had disap- 
peared from the scene 
Madame Ravenal car- 
ried her off to spend the night at her apartment. (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


“What did I tell you?” de 
manded Feinham. “Didn't 
I tell you that Katie O’ Doon 


was the girl for the part?” 








\ 7HEN Katie awoke the next morning in the splendid Italian 

Renaissance guest-chamber of Madame Ravenal, her first 
thought, after that dizzy smudge of the intelligence which fol- 
lows awakening, was again of her father, who had rushed forth 
in indignant artistic wrath. Madame Ravenal informed her that 
already Morris Blum had telephoned that he had located and had 
attached himself to the drunken artist, who was still stinging 
under the insults to his professional pride. 

“We'll go back to our flat at once,” said Katie, “and wait 
for my father.” 

“All right; just as soon as you've had a cup of strong coffee,” 
said Madame Ravenal. 

Katie gulped down the coffee; and with no less haste she was 
gulped down by the outer integuments required for appearance 
upon a public highway. Twenty minutes later she and Madame 
Ravenal were in the characterless little two-room flat to whose 
impossible drabness Katie had vainly tried so hard to give char- 
acter. 

The pair waited for an hour in nervous silence. Then Morris 
Blum, as true to his trust as was possible, ushered in Terry 
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O’Doon, in the same garments, though now woefully soiled and 
rumpled, that he had last been seen in some twelve hours before. 
He tried to exercise severe muscular control over himself and to 
give the perfect appearance of sobriety. Utterly oblivious of 
his crumpled clothes and soiled linen, he was formally courteous, 
was even the magnificent gentleman. 

“Good morning to you, ladies,” he said with a separate bow 
to Katie and Madame Ravenal, each bow a miracle that set at 
naught all the laws of equilibrium. ‘“ ’Tis a pleasure, ladies, far 
beyond the powers of Terence O’Doon to express, to have you 
both beneath my humble roof-tree.” 

“Thank—thank you, Father,” breathed Katie. 

Terry O’Doon centered his gaze upon her, and it became a 
gaze of highly offended, though still highly courteous, dignity. 

“Miss O’Brien,” he remarked, bowing again, “you're a very ex- 
cellent girl in your intentions. In your perhaps instinctive but 
uninstructed intentions I commend you, Miss O'Brien. But al- 
though we are teamed up in a father-and-daughter act, I now wish 
that my decision be definitely known to you. Please understand 
that what we may do in public is in the way of business, but in 
such intimate personal relations as the present, we are not to carry 
on this stage-nonsense, and you are not to address me as ‘Father,’ 
as you have just done. The O'Doons, Miss O'Brien—my line of 
the family, at least,—have the tradition of a respected and hon- 
ored name, and that old tradition of my family I wish to main- 
tain in all my private relationships. I trust, Miss O’Brien, that 
without being unduly offensive I have made myself adequately 
clear to you.” 





T this verbose reproof, all delivered in his most magnificent 
44 and grandiloquent manner, Katie at first could only stare 
blankly at the kindly condescending, authoritative figure of her 
father, whose rigid erectness was warning that all might go top- 
pling at any moment. 

“Why, of course,” she stammered, “just as you say, Fath— 
I mean, sir. Just as you say, sir.” 

“You are wise and understanding for one of your tender years, 
Miss O’Brien,” Terry O’Deon continued in his lofty and gracious 
manner. “It is wise, Miss O’Brien, that you have so promptly 
agreed in our present idea of our future relationships. Now, I 
understand from this young gentleman, whose name should be 
familiar—oh, yes, it’s Blum—that during my temporary—ah— 
absence you assumed the authority to enter into a contract else- 
where for the team of the O'Doons, and at one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. Is this information correct, Miss O’Brien?” 

“Yes, Fath—yes, Mr. O’Doon.” 

“That action has my approval,” he continued from his benign 
heights. “In that new arrangement you now can see the concrete 
evidence, Miss O’Brien, of the great value of a working alliance 
with Terence O’'Doon at your service. You were nobody; I 
picked you up. I do not mean that a boaster’s words should 
have birth in my mouth, Miss O’Brien; but I cannot refrain 
from calling your attention to the great thing which has hap- 
pened. And I cannot refrain from giving you a few pertinent 
words of wisdom: if you will only watch me, and try to play 
up to my standard, then the team of the O’Doons—” 

But Morris Blum, at his side, had had all he could stand for 
that moment. He gave Terry O’Doon a gentle shove, and the 
great and benign O’Doon fell sidewise upon a couch-bed, in a 
very comfortable position, and instantly was in a sound sleep. 

Madame Ravenal gripped Katie’s shoulders. ‘Damn that old 
souse! You’re coming right along with me!” 

“I’m not!” Katie cried back at her. “And you can go right 
to hell!” 

The two glared at each other, fiery anger and opposition in 
their eyes, for a long moment. And then, as sometimes happens 
with the right kind of women, they were suddenly clutching each 
other, and kissing each other, and crying over each other. 

Morris and Madame Ravenal slipped quietly out together, leav- 
ing Katie in her jealous mother-guard over the sleeping infant- 
man who believed all their relationships confined to his being the 
stage’s stock figure of the father, with a stage daughter whom he 
coddles and adores upon the stage. The next two days he lay 
in bed, a sobering, sick and contrite man, while Katie either 
anticipated his needs or gave him aid when his desires were ex- 
pressed in speech. Terry O’Doon had no memory of the scene 
in which he had forbidden Katie to call him father, and so Katie 
continued to call him father. The prime fact of which he was 
conscious was that that O’Brien girl he had picked up was trying 
to take very good care of him. A loyal girl, that Mary O’Brien— 
really an unexpectedly fine girl, and he’d see that she did not 
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suffer in the future, even though she did not add very much, 
beyond filling the place of the necessary daughter, to the act of 
the O’Doons. As for Katie, during these days, she thought of 
very little else except how to mother her clever, helpless child- 
father back into passable form. 

On the third day he was up and dressed, though still somewhat 
pale and wabbly. A certain humility lurked in the background 
of his manner, a humility like that due to an unpleasant memory 
not to be recognized or put into words. He was again the urbane. 
gracious, magnificent Terry O’Doon. He was very kind to Katie 
with that grand and gentle kindness which seeks to remove all 
sting from an obvious superiority. He often assured Katie that 
she could always count upon him, that Terry O’Doon would look 
after her. 

In every word and every detail Katie presented to him a figur 
of humble, girlish gratitude. 

During his “indisposition,” as we have seen, he had learned from 
Morris of their improved business opportunity. Unable to recall 
the matter, he none the less assumed that he himself had made this 
arrangement. So on this third day after the beginning of his in- 
disposition, Katie at his side, he swaggered into the office of 
Barney Feinham, and with Katie he signed a contract giving ex- 
clusive control of the services of the O'Doons for a period of 
three years at one hundred and fifty dollars a week for the two 
when employed—which was three or four times as much as 
Terry O’Doon’s personal engagements had ever earned for him. 

Outside, on the street, he was more than ever the benign, 
gracious gentleman with his stage daughter, Katie, who as yet. 
the green colleen that she was, seemed not properly articulate 
over the service he had rendered a worthy young female creature 

“°Tis an old saying, Miss O’Brien, but ‘tis nevertheless true,” 
he said to her. “Real merit eventually is recognized and wins its 
due reward, as you have just seen in the securing of our excellent 
contract. And permit me to add, Miss O’Brien, that it has been 
a distinct gratification to me that I have been able to help you 
onward and upward.” 7 

“I appreciate all you have done, and I thank you, Father,” said 
Katie in her best girlish humility. But giving him a sidewise 
glance, she thought worriedly whether she was ever going to be 
able to keep this father of hers sober enough to hold down his 
new job. 


“TEY reported together for rehearsal at ten o’clock the next 
morning. Feinham was just then engaged in one of Broad- 
way’s established business devices. Feinham had a musical com- 
edy, “Bubbles o’ Laugh,” which for months had been very dis- 
tinctly a success in New York, but whose popularity had so 
worn out that the play was to close in New York in two weeks. 
But it still had money possibilities as a road show, and Feinham 
was preparing to send it on tour. The ancient and therefore 
honorable Broadway custom Feinham was following was to send 
his show out billed as “With the Original New York Cast;” in 
fact, Feinham was busy in ridding himself of most of the chief 
players who had made his show a success, and replacing them with 
lower-salaried actors. And that the customary lie should not be 
wholly a lie, he was breaking in these substitute actors to play 
out the remaining unprofitable performances in New York. There- 
fore, if ever challenged, he could truly say with the pained and 
righteous virtue of a theatrical manager that his cast was 
the New York cast, and he could produce New York play-bills to 
prove his statement. 

However, Feinham was keeping one member of his really-truly 
original cast. This was Kitty Adair, who had been baptized under 
a long, queer-looking Polish name. Kitty was not the lead; she 
had the part of the modernized soubrette, who seems a necessary 
ingredient of all present-day musical plays, a cute, pretty, acro- 
batic little Miss Mischief who is always up to delightful pranks. 
Kitty was paid four hundred a week, and was worth it, and Fein- 
ham knew it. 

Katie was thrown straight into the chorus, had no greater 
prominence than appearing as a unit in a flock of girls, and her 
name appeared on the program far back amid the advertisements 
among the ladies of the ensemble. Her father fared much better. 
In “Bubbles o’ Laugh” there was a bit of a part for a father, 
and the father had a bit of a song. In Feinham’s secondhand 
company this bit fell to Terry O’Doon, and his name appeared 
up among the principals, and he was very proud. On the whole, 
considering the positions they then held, the O’Doons were really 
being very well paid. 

In the quick substitutions that were being made in the cast of 
“Bubbles o’ Laugh,” there was one change which gave Katie a 
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my childhood’s dearest memory, that you and I are 
booked up to work together for quite a while, and it 
doesn’t pay to fight while working on the same job. 
By the way—when some time ago I spoke to you 
about having a big job in the near future, this present 
job is not at all what I meant. This job is just 
accidental, and fills in time. Besides, Mitzi Malone 
hasn’t got the class; I’m letting her hang around just 
because she’s good enough for present circumstances. 
When my big chance comes, Mitzi gets a can tied to 
her and I find a new partner who possesses the neces- 
sary class. By-by, Katie.” 

He lifted his hat with his taunting courtesy to 
Katie the mere chorus girl, and sauntered away, 
lightly swinging his Malacca stick. 


Chapter Fifteen 


WITHIN a day or two Katie had another surprise 

from an entirely different source. Kitty Adair 
had a wild verbal fight during an afternoon rehearsal 
of the new “original company” which was being 
whipped into shape. The cause Katie never knew; 
perhaps it was that the demure and sweet Kitty Adair 
had a barbaric Slavic temper, or perhaps it was that 
Kitty had just exchanged a shopworn old husband 
who had been in her sight for all of two years, for 
a brand-new husband, and had suddenly decided she 
could not bear to leave this absorbing domestic nov- 
elty for the dull routine of the road. At any rate, she 
burst into Feinham’s office, a figure of concentrated 
fury 

“I’m quitting you!” she yelled the instant of her 
entrance. ‘You'll never see me again—unless on 
another manager’s stage!” 

“But, Kitty, I—I don’t understand—”’ the flabber- 
gasted Feinham began. 

“Don’t you ‘Kitty’ me, Feinham!” broke in sweet 
Kitty Adair. “And if you don’t understand, I'll try 
to make the point clear to that mess of oatmeal you 
call your brain. I’m quitting the show, Feinham. Is 
that clear to you? And I’m quitting this minute! 
It’s entirely up to you whether you cut out the part, 
or get another girl. This is good-by, and to hell with 
you!” 

But Feinham was up and had a grip on the wrist of 
the hand that was gripping the doorknob. 

“Kitty—you can’t be quitting me like this?” he 
shouted. 

“Oh, I can’t! Well, I’m doing it, aint I!” 

Then Feinham remembered his legal rights. “You 
can't do it, Kitty—not without giving me proper no- 
tice. You know I’ve got you under contract.” 

“You and your contract be damned!” 

“But you’d better remember, Kitty, that I can sue 
you for breach of that contract.” 

“Sue if you want to! Sue! But Id stall your old 
suit along in court for a dozen years. And then, if 
you do win, I’ve got a husband who’s able to pay any damages 
you ever get. Now, you let go of me, Feinham, or you'll have a 
suit of another kind on your hands—a suit for assault and battery 
with injury to the body, and if you’ve not already made black- 
and-blue marks on my arm, I'll make ’em myself as evidence 
to show the court!” 

Feinham let go. The next instant sweet Kitty Adair was out, 
and a slammed door had sealed her exit. Feinham sank limply 
into his chair, for the time unable to express himself, and stared 
for a long moment across his desk at his promoted musical di- 
rector, Morris Blum, who somehow seemed always to be present 
when difficulties were about. 

“Morris,” Feinham presently exploded in tragic verbosity, “did 
you hear what Kitty said? Do you know what Kitty’s done? 
And Kitty’s right about one thing—I can’t ever get anything out 
of her that wont cost me more than I get! But the show, Morris 

‘the show! I can’t cut the part out—you know that—and it’s 
now four o’clock, and I ask you, where am I to find a new girl, 
train her for the part, and have her made up, all by eight o’clock? 
I ask you that.” 

“You already have her,” said the quiet Morris Blum. 
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“Grennie, Mary O’Brien, here, wants a new gown. 


“Already got her!” cried the frantic Feinham. “Where have I 
got her hid? Mebbe you think I’ve got her hid under my gold 
tooth!” 

“You've got her hid in your own chorus.” 

“A girl to take Kitty Adair’s part in my bum chorus! A joke’s 
a joke, Morris, and I’m willing to laugh when I’ve got time—but 
just now’s no time for you to talk like a fool!” 

“Her name is Katie O’Doon,” continued Morris in his even tone. 

“Katie O’Doon! Why, that girl hasn’t even been in a first-class 
chorus yet! And she’s just now breaking into her first real show!” 

“She’s been in shows all her life—only she doesn’t know it. 
I think she can do the part.” 

“But, Morris—just a chorus girl, and learn such a fat part in 
three—four hours! Morris, you are a fool!” 

“I think Katie O’Doon already knows the part, and probably 
every part in the show,” Morris replied in his quiet voice. “Any- 
how, I’m willing to work with her from now until the curtain goes 
up, rehearsing her in anything she doesn’t know.” 

Feinham threw up the hands of resignation. “All right—go 
ahead and be a fool, Morris! Anyhow, we’ve got to have some 
one to fill that hole in the play; and I guess it’s lucky for us 
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that there wont be much of a crowd out front tonight to see the 
bust. But you make it plain to the O’Doon girl that she’s just 
filling in for a couple of performances, and I'll get busy and find 
a real one for the part.” 

[That night Katie O’Doon went on in Kitty Adair’s old réle 
She seemed to please the small audience of the waning show 
Morris had been right. Having the gift of eager eyes and ears 
which automatically record everything, and having the power of 
imitation, both of which powers are themselves not 

ily of a high order, she went through Kitty’s lines and business 
without a slip. Also she sang Kitty’s two songs adequately. 

did I tell you, Morris?” demanded Feinham when the 
in descended. “Didn’t I tell you that that Katie O’Doon 
girl for the part? Wasn't I right?” 

“You were right,” replied Morris, not so much as blinking a 
disagreeing eyelash. 

At the final curtain Feinham, before most of his company, 
told Katie that he was going to keep her on in Kitty Adair’s part. 
He did not say, however, that she was to have Kitty Adair’s four 
hundred a wee in fact, he said nothing about money at all, and 
Katie’s salary was not raised. Such things are not voluntarily 
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want you to see that she gets the best in the shop, and that she’s charged at our cost price.” 


done in the theater—at least in the theater of Barney's type. As 
for Katie, for once she did not think about more money. What 
she had just done in Kitty Adair’s part was the easiest work she 
had ever done; she really did not think she was very good; and 
she still really thought she was being very well paid. 

And of course Feinham was technically within his rights. He 
had Katie under contract at a fixed salary for three years 

When Katie at the end of this first performance reached her 
dressing-room door, there stood her father. Terry O’Doon re 
garded her in a new manner. In the past he had always treated 
her with the respect due himself and a lady. Now he was almost 
reverential. 

“Permit me to compliment you,” he began, “and to say 

am gratified and amazed, Miss O’Brien, in what 

“Katie O’Doon!” she cut him short 

“Why—why—what’s that?” he stammered 

“T said I was going to keep the name of Katie O’Doon 
we're going to remain the stage-team of The O’Doons—father an 
daughter.”’ 

For a moment he could only stare at her in his bewilderment at 
what she had said, and its implications. (Continued on page 102 
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A few months ago Mrs. Bacon 
went abroad to attend a great 
international meeting of the 
Girl Scouts, in the welfare of { 
which she is deeply interested, 2 
and to refresh memories of Eu- £' 
ropean scenes familiar to her 
from many visits before the war. 
Against the background of the 
Paris of today she is now en- 
gaged in telling the stories of cer- 
tain Americans, with that sym- 
pathetic understanding which 
has always been hers. Here, 
then, is one of those tales—a 
love-story of a different sort. 


Illustrated by 
Ralph Pallen Coleman 


T was in April, a late spring, with only the tiniest little buds 

on the horse-chestnuts, and an edge in the air, once you were 
out of the elusive Paris sunlight. But it was also the Parc 
Monceau, which cannot help being charming in any month of 
any year in the calendar; whose turf is always green, whose 
ivies are always, if somewhat self-consciously, classic, whose 
glades and dells and curves and slopes are always so bewitch- 
ingly adjusted to the eye that you cannot imagine adding a 
spear to the grass or subtracting a teaspoonful from the soil 
without seriously injuring the artistic whole. 

On a park chair, strategically planted in a square of sunlight 
just at the edge of a bubbling whirlpool of children, there sat 
a woman, alone and very quiet. She was so motionless, indeed, 
that the pigeons walked carelessly about her skirts, searching for 
crumbs, and the tiny French people paid no attention whatever 
to her, but spooned up the gravel at her feet and bounced their 
aimless balls over her shoulder. It would have been difficult to 
give her any definite age, for although clothes do not make a 
woman, really, they modify her to a great extent, and only an 
out-and-out beauty could have emerged triumphant from the 
shapeless and untidy garments of this woman. 

At a season where every normal female indignantly repudiates 
that mystic dictum which concerns the somewhat unconstructive 
policy of the lilies of the field, and yearns only to imitate their 
delightful results, she wore a creased and evidently much-used 
sport-suit of a dim and dingy skade. In a city where the poorest 
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girl finds a way to tilt the simplest hat to smartness and spring- 
time, she kept a shapeless felt basin, with a stained and faded 
ribbon, to the service of a month for which it was never destined. 
And on a pavement which resounds, as no other pavement in the 
world, to the patter of tiny heels and intriguing straps and buckles, 
she walked in worn flat-heeled “ties” with discolored cotton lacings. 

None of the coiffeurs who make, it would seem, such a con- 
siderable proportion of the population of Paris, had received his 
modest fee for the ondulation of her rough, dark hair, which 
drooped unbecomingly about her sallow cheeks; deep circles 
underlay her deep-set brown eyes, and took away, with a sug- 
gestion of unhealthiness, from their undoubted beauty. When 
she opened them wide, under her square, heavy brows, and stared 
emptily across the trees, you saw that they were her best feature, 
full of force and intelligence, even passion. Her hands lay un- 
gloved, idle, on her lap, as motionless as she. They were not 
small, but beautifully formed, with fingers long, square-tipped 
and, somewhat surprisingly, exquisitely tended, with curved, al- 
mond-shaped nails. 

An interesting, but not an attractive girl. Allowing for pos- 
sible ill health, or trouble, you would put her somewhere on the 
treacherous slope of the early thirties; and only great beauty, 
perfect physical soundness, unusual intelligence or profound care 
of the person can soften this rapid descent into a smooth, 
indefinite plateau. This girl was obviously not interested in such 
processes. 
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rubber ball rolled suddenly under her skirt, and its owner, 
alarmed, raised a shrill cry of, “Miss! Miss!” A severe English 
governess answered instantly. “Well, then, Gabrielle, ask the 


lady to allow you to fetch it out. And in English, mind—she is 
English.” “May I fetch my ball, if you please? I am sorry,” 


pronounced the mite in faultless English, adding, “I thank you 
very much-—merci infiniment, madame,” as the girl, with an absent- 
minded French phrase, reached down and handed back the toy. 

“But all the same, she’s not English,’ muttered the man whose 
chair rested in the farthest corner of the patch of sun, peering 
through the heavy black glasses that: almost masked his face. 
‘She’s dressed like one, the Lord knows, but she’s an American— 
left-handed, too, like me. I'll bet she returns a nasty back-hand 
ball with that big paw of hers! Sport-fiend, probably. But she’s 
certainly no beauty.” 

The children near his chair, who had grown used to the oc- 
casional soliloquies of the tall, pale American in the black goggles, 
smiled at one another and jostled his chair carelessly. They were 
quite accustomed to him, and he had sat there often, in the 
morning, now, for hours. Sometimes he took a sandwich out 
of his bulging, untidy pocket, and an apple, and ate his luncheon 
there. For long periods of time he kept an unlighted cigarette 
in an enormous ivory holder between his lips, but he never put 
a match to it. Sometimes he drew amusing pictures in the gravel 
with his stick, and at such times they gathered around him, ap- 
preciative and delighted, for they much preferred intelligent draw- 





While she talked, he 
drew rapidly on the table- 
cloth. “That would 
make an awtully good 


poster,” she said. 


ing to play, and would even suggest subjects, which he gravels 
accepted, and they as gravely criticized. 

He was long, loose from the hips, like many of his country- 
men, and had the humorous grin that Europeans associate with 
the Americans. But this morning he looked (triste, chewing the 
ivory cigarette-holder steadily, poking meaningless holes in the 
gravel, unresponsive to the tentative advances of the children 
He did not even offer to assist the fat old Alsatian nurse in a 
lace headdress with her umbrella, folding chair, knitting-basket, 
perambulator and baby, as he often did in the good-natured 
American way 

But he had not entirely lost these kindly habits, for as the 
girl in the wrinkled sport-suit rose abruptly from her chair and 
dropped her leather handbag, he moved instinctively to pick 
it from the ground. It was a worn bag, bulging uncomfortably 
with a loosened catch, and as he seized it awkwardly, it fell 
apart, and a mass of letters, newspaper clippings and unassorted 
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odds and ends fell from it and fluttered about. They col- 
lected the débris swiftly and in silence; neither was suffi- 
ciently embarrassed or, it seemed, sufficiently interested to 
speak. He was interested only in returning the scattered 
objects; she cared only to receive them; and it is to be 
doubted if he would have done more than raise his hat 
and express a brief apology, had it not been for a final 
picture postcard, which he pulled out from under his chair 
and glanced at unconsciously in holding it out to her. 

It was a sufficiently harmless picture, even banal, and 
represented four men and a woman, packed flat like sar- 
dines in a box on a huge bobsled, careering down a glis- 
tening mountain slope of snow and ice. “Happiness at 
St. Moritz!” was its legend, and a second inscription, “So- 
ciety at its favorite winter sport,” was printed below the 
written message. But harmless and banal as it was, it had a 
curious effect on the man, for with a kind of snorting sob, he 
threw it violently from him, as if it had been a poisonous 
snake, and glared through his disfiguring black glasses at 
the girl, who stared back at him, surprised and confused. 

“Monsieur!” she began, more doubtful than angry, for 
her supreme indifference, which was her most obvious fea- 
ture, saved her from petty irritability, and her courage was 
as obvious as her indifference. She was no chicken, this 
girl, and well able to protect herself when it was necessary; 
carelessly dressed she might be, but she had seen the world. 
One felt it. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said abruptly, capturing the 
postcard in three long, easy strides and advancing toward 
her, a brick-red flush on his thin cheeks. “I didn’t mean 
to be such an idiot. But unfortunately the darned thing 
got on my nerves—it was just a bit too much. Here it is.” 

“A bit too much?” she repeated vaguely. “Thank you; 
I’m afraid I—” 

“Oh, you couldn’t be expected to understand,” he in- 
terrupted with a wry little grin. “It’s harmless enough, 
I suppose, though it’s worse posed than most of them, tor 
that matter! But it happens that ‘Happiness at St. Moritz’ 
is a pretty ironic remark, from my point of view, that’s all. 
And it sort of came over me. I didn’t mean to frighten you.” 

“You didn’t frighten me at all,” she answered com- 
posedly. “You don’t care for St. Moritz, then?” 

“I owe these to it,” he said dryly, tapping the black 
goggles with his long, nervous hand. “I went nearly blind 
there.” 

“Oh,” she murmured, in her vague, indifferent voice, not 
looking at him, “really! Snow-glare, I suppose you mean. 
But that passes, doesn’t it?” 

Her very calmness had a greater effect on his confidence than 
any easy sympathy. He would have shrunk from that, but her 
lack of it seemed to spur him. 

“Unfortunately, in my case, it wont,” he said briefly. “The 
optic nerve, they tell me, has been injured. I had strained my 
eyes pretty badly, etching, and this settled it.” 

“Oh, you're an artist, then?” 

“I was,” he said, and clenched his hands. She looked at him 
now. The pathos of that terrible little verb penetrated even 
her indifference, and her voice seemed a little less remote. 

“That’s hard,” she murmured a little more gently, “that’s 
very hard. I don’t blame you for hating the card. I—I loathe 
St. Moritz, myself.” 

“Oh, you’ve been there?” 

The surprise in his voice was evident; she did not look like a 
person who would be interested in “Society’s favorite winter 
sport.” 

She smiled scornfully. She understood him, well enough, and 
showed it, so that he grew red again, uncomfortably. 

“I was there six weeks,” she said, staring ahead of her with 
that empty, absent stare, “six weeks. .... Oh, God, why did 
I go?” 

The sudden, uncontrolled passion of her voice was startling: 
it was as if a jagged, blood-red streak shot across a stretch of 
gray. 

Now it was his turn to stare, a little doubtfully, for after all, 
a woman whom you have never seen before in your life, an un- 
attractive, lone woman— She bit her lips together and flushed 
deeply. 

“Oh, I’m not a lunatic,” she said, “though you might think 
so! But you’re not the only one that St. Moritz did for—look 
at that!” 

She held out her two wrists side by side, turned downward, 
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“And what have you done 
for me?” he cried. “What 
are you doing now? Do you 
suppose I don’t know?” 


and he saw that the right one was slightly enlarged, and swollen 
out of line—-not slim and flexible, like the other. 

“You broke it?” he asked, wondering a little, and she nodded. 

“But—really, it hardly shows,” he began, not knowing what he 
was expected to say. “No one would be likely to notice it—” 

“The audience would be likely to notice it, I assure you,” she 
said roughly, “if I ever attempted to play with it again.” 

“O-o-oh!” he whistled slowly. “So that’s it! You—you’re a 
musician? Violin?” 

“Piano,” she answered brusquely. “I had just made my début 
—I was going back home.” 

“That’s pretty tough,” he said gently, “pretty darn tough. 
But can’t anything be done? Wont it knit?” 

“That’s the trouble,” she answered. “It has knit. It was set 
wrong. Eight weeks ago. It’s no good—lI’ve been to everybody, 
and it’s no good.” 

“But who set it? Was it on one of those damnable bobsleds?” 

“Yes,” she said, and sat suddenly on her chair. He drew his 
own beside it. 

“For a week I never did anything but skate,” she began in a 
monotonous voice. “My friend, that I went with, wouldn’t have 
taken me down with her if I’d wanted to—which I didn’t. Of 
course I wouldn’t have gone with the men—that’s so dangerous, 
you know, that they make them take one woman on the big 
runs just to make them a little careful. But the bobsleds—for 
three women—are all right, if you’ve got the nerve. I suppose I 
was crazy. I was sent there for the rest—I’d been practicing 
eight hours a day, and my début was even more of a success 
than they had hoped, and I wasn’t to touch the piano for a 
fortnight. Mayer had my contract all signed for the States. I 
felt pretty good. So a little American girl asked me, and I 
went down. She was a wonderful steersman—had never had a 
spill.” 
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“Was her name Anne something? Did she wear a red cap?” 
2 asked 

“Yes. Well, she had her spill—that’s all. She was uncon- 
scious for half an hour, but perfectly all right afterward, and 
went down again the next day. The other girl had to be dug 
out from seven feet of snow. I fell with my wrist against the 
steering-wheel, and I knew something had happened to it. It 
hurt, of course, but not so frightfully. They all told me to let 
the hotel doctor fix it up for the moment, till I could get to 
London or Paris, and so I did. He said it was very simple, and 
I’d better let it alone, when he was through. It healed in five 
days, and I had it X-rayed in Lausanne, and they said it would 
ve all right, and to keep it in the cast. So I did. I hadn’t any 
pain, and it seemed to grow stronger all the time. I stayed a 
nonth. Then in Paris, here, they told me it was all wrong, and 
[ managed to get Brewer, who was over in London, and he said 
it would be too dangerous to break it again and set it right. He 
was very kind, but he said it was no use.” 

She set her jaw and grew pale. “And he had been at St. 





Moritz the day before it happened!” she said, very low ‘He 
could have saved it, probably!’ 

He shook his head. 

“Pretty tough,” he said again; “had you been studying long? 

“Eight years—really seriously,” she answered 

Suddenly she looked around her. They were alone in the 
park, it seemed. The children had all gone home to luncheon 

“I_-I must go,” she said abruptly. “I don’t know why I 
babbled like this to you. I never do. I suppose it was hearing 
about your—your accident. I must go.” 

“Perhaps we'll meet again,” he said, not looking at her, a little 
wrinkle of pain between his eyes. “I often come here. Good-by.” 

“Perhaps,” she said. “Good-by.” And she walked quickly 
away. 

He never even glanced after her. 

The next day it rained steadily, a cold, driving, sleety down- 
pour. He tramped the streets, never still, for inaction drove him 
crazy, and his drawing-boards and copper plates made a dis- 
heartening litter in the big room that opened out of his tiny 
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bedroom. He ate, automatically, at the first cafe that presented 
itself, when he felt hungry, and stood for some time cynically 
regarding the chilly bronze ladies on the edge of the great foun- 
tain of the Place de la Concorde, phlegmatically pouring streams 
of water over their unprotected shoulders from their bubbling 
cornucopias. 

“I suppose they’d keep that up if the Seine should rise to 
the top of Notre Dame!” he muttered. “You can’t stop the 
French doing what they’ve always done.” 


QUDDENLY at three o'clock a light, unreasonable sun streamed 
out over the city. The Parisians laughed and chattered, furled 
their umbrellas, cocked their moist hats at a rakish angle and 
fled to the sidewalk tables to celebrate the weather. It became 
a holiday, suddenly, a jour de féte. 

The violent, blinding light was too much for his eyes, and he 
turned toward the littie park which would be, at least, sheltered. 
Mechanically he made for the little island of green where he 
usually sat, and noticed, with a certain irritation, that a woman 
was already seated in the deepest corner. When he came nearer, 
he saw that it was the girl of yesterday, but she looked, somehow, 
different, younger. She was certainly under thirty, not over it. 
In a few more steps, the reason was fairly clear: she was greatly 
improved in appearance. Her suit had been well pressed; her 
hat, though simple to severity, was of straw, and became her; her 
thick bobbed hair, though straight and decidedly Joan-of-Arc in 
contour, had been evenly trimmed and brushed. Her low shoes, 
though “common sense” in type, were trim and silk-laced, and 
a pair of fresh leather gloves lay on her lap with a new business- 
like leather handbag. A neck-piece of glossy brown fur gave 
a touch of luxury to what was, on the whole, a creditable tailored 
effect; one wouldn’t have minded taking her out. She had even 
a little boutonniére of violets—a franc the bunch—pinned on 
one lapel of her coat. She would never be a coquettish, femi- 
nine type: hers was the straightforward, boyish line that gains 
a certain distinction against a Paris background. 

As he neared her, she rose and extended her left hand frankly. 

“Good afternoon,” she said in her low, oddly colorless voice. 
“Wont you take this place? It’s best, for the glare, isn’t it?” 

“You're very kind to think of it,” he answered, touched at 
what was, for her, he seemed to realize, an unusual consideration. 
“I will, if you don’t mind. Much more of this, and I’d have a 
beastly headache.” 

“Face the hedge, why don’t you?” she suggested, and took 
another chair beside him. “How long have your eyes been so 
bad?” 

“About three weeks,” he said. “Nobody warned me, you see, 
and I thought it would be rather sissy to put on dark glasses— 
none of the men I was with wore them. And the doctor said 
all I needed was complete rest from etching, for a month. I 
always loved winter sports and never had them over here—only 
at school and college, you know. So when my eyes began to 
hurt, I supposed it came from adjusting them to a bigger angle, 
as I had been advised to do, and kept on staring at the moun- 
tains! Then one fine afternoon, skiing, everything went red and 
jagged, and then black, and I began to have a splitting headache 
and a few other little things, and then—d/ah! Nearly all. gone. 
No can do.” 

“But surely,” she began, “the big oculists—” 

“Oh, I’ve seen them all! The big Johnny in Vienna, and 
Wilmer from Washington; he was over here by good luck. They 
all say the same.” 

“And will you always have to—I mean—will it—will it get 
worse?” 

“Maybe not—probably not, they think. It came so sudden, 
you see. Dark glasses always, in a strong glare, if I’m sensible, 
but less and less, very likely. But special eyeglasses, a little 
later, and no fine work of any kind. Not even painting; i don’t 
see colors, as I used to—fine shades, I mean.” 

“Oh—you painted too?” 

“That’s what I was supposed to be doing. Then I got awfully 
interested in etching, and I couldn’t seem to do anything else. 
I'd only been two years at it and—and I got into the autumn 
Salon, this year.” 

“No, really? How wonderful!” she said with the quick artist 
sympathy. 

“It was rather jolly. And the Government bought one, be- 
sides.” 

“Well, well! What was it?” 

“It was a corner of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier—taken 
three-quarters on, if you see what I mean. It was sort of an 
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odd idea, and I think that was what got them. You know how 


they are.” 
“Oh, yes—‘Comme c’est bizarre!l’”’ she quoted, a little scorn- 
fully. “ ‘Bizarre’ seems to be the greatest praise they can give 


anything, from an evening dress to a circus-act!” 

His Yankee grin flicked across his sad face. “That’s them!” 
he agreed. 

“Anyhow, I’m glad the old Tomb got across, before I went 
bad. Like to see it?” : 

“Yes indeed!” she answered, and he took out of a worn wallet 
the treasured printed column, with a rough cut of the classic, 
lovely shaft and the enthusiastic comment of the reviewer, who 
found in Mr. Wesley Cromer’s work a great promise for the 
future of American etching. The French critics, he added, found 
in his strong, assured style a distinctly Gallic flavor and a grati- 
fying lack of Anglo-Saxon sentimentality, a quality which, he 
added modestly, his countrymen were perhaps incapable of com- 
prehending. 

She looked up and laughed shortly. 

“That's what they said about me!” she said. 

“Really? How funny! What was it?” 

She took from her new handbag a little roil of newspaper 
clippings, selected one, handed it to him in silence, studying the 
etching the while. He read it curiously, glancing from her to 
the picture of her in a column of the Paris edition of the Herald, 
a clever, intense face, younger, apparently, than she, well set on 
a long, round throat and squared shoulders rising from a severe, 
dark evening gown, with a quaint Maltese cross on a fine chain 
for her only ornament. Miss Janet Crewe, it appeared, had 
avoided the temptation of a too early début and had, as a result, 
done great—even very great—credit to Mme. Leschitisky and Mr. 
Cortot, who admitted her to be their most promising pupil in 
five years. Her success with the Grieg “Concerto” had roused 
even the orchestra to well-merited applause, an enthusiasm based 
on a magnificent and really masculine technique, utterly unspoiled 
by the temperamental quality so often relied upon by young 
women to cover grave defects of method. Indeed, no shadow of 
the sentimentality so often and so mistakenly applied to this 
famous concerto marred a rendition which well deserved the 
interest manifested in Miss Crewe’s career by one of the United 
States’ leading concert managers. America could not fail to honor 
so brilliant a young countrywoman in proportion. to her merit. 

“I wish I could have heard you, Miss Crewe,” he said sincerely. 
“I’m no great critic, but I’m fond of music. And that’s a good 
thing, for I've got to begin to go to concerts. The light on the 
stage strains my eyes, and I have to watch ’em pretty closely 
yet, to understand ’em. I'll miss the play, though.” 

“Why don’t you go to the opera?” she asked. “You could 
close your eyes, whenever you liked, and the music would still be 
going on.” 

“That’s a good idea,” he said thoughtfully. “I'll begin as soon 
as I dare to. There are lots of operas I’ve never heard, and 
I'd like it.” 


HEY sat quietly for a moment, and then he burst out sud- 
denly: 

“I don’t know why you should be so kind to me! I’m ashamed 
of myself, spouting all my affairs like this—I don’t usually.” 

“I don’t think you spouted,” she answered quickly. “Certainly, 
if you did, then I did yesterday! I was ashamed of myself, if 
you like, for showing no sympathy with—with anybody. That— 
that was why I came back,” she added frankly. 

“Oh, I see,” he said a little doubtfully. “I see. Well, it was 
very kind of you, anyway—here, let me do that!” 

For while he was fumbling for the sous in his little purse, 
she had taken out two coins and paid the fussy old woman in 
the black shawl who had come to collect for the park chairs. 

“See here, this wont do,” he added decidedly. “If you pay 
for my chair, I must take you to tea. Women always like tea, 
don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes, I like tea well enough,” she said vaguely. Her 
interest had flagged, it seemed, and she was back in her thoughts 
again. 

“Now that she’s made good,” he thought resentfully, “and 
squared herself with her conscience, she’s through! We'll see 
about that!” 

“It'll do you good,” he said with determined cheerfulness. 
“This is a hard time of day, I know. Let’s go to some jolly 
little place, that’s warm, and you can tell me about some operas!” 

“Very well,” she agreed listlessly, “if you really want to. It 
doesn’t make much difference to me, (Continued on page 94) 
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“You say War- 
ing’s alive?” I re 
peated. She nod- 
ded. “I want you 
to get him for me.” 


By Arthur Stringer 


SCARCELY realized, as I bowed to 

Baron de Tillois on the steps, and in 
the doorway brushed by Tedesco, the 
new tenor at the Metropolitan, that 
these august departures were in any 
way a preparation for my arrival. It 
even struck me as odd that I should 
find Daulis Prudyn alone in her mul- 
berry-tinted library, ramparted behind 
her tea-things, as isolated from the 
rush of life, at the moment, as a 
ticket-seller in his subway booth. 

She was as serene as of old, but 
there was a factitious languor, I felt, 
about the white hand that passed me 
the little Coalport cup. 

“We've found Waring,” she said as 
she put down the sugar-tongs. 


Each year the author of this story 
hears the call of the North and fares 
thither. Returning, he brings new 
tales of the frozen stillness, as here 
and now—tales of remote places that 
are yet curiously linked with civili- 
zation. And among all his stories 
of the sub-Arctic the present must 
take a high place, for never has Mr. 
Stringer more completely captured 
the atmosphere of the Northern wil- 
derness than in the present narrative. 


young wife had never agreed with us. 
She had clung blindly to the belief 
that he was still alive, inexplicable as 
his sudden dropping out of life may 
have appeared. For in dropping out, 
he had left behind him an unassailable 
social position, a bride who was reck- 
oned one of the superbly beautiful 
women of her set, with three or four 
million dollars sagaciously invested in 
railway bonds and another half-million 
or so scattered about in a town house 
and a Newport villa, to say nothing 
of the Pasadena Colonial-Hispanic 
palace that masqueraded as a bunga- 
low, and the Pinehurst cottage that 
stood a halfway house for intersea- 
sonal flights. 





I almost dropped her precious bit of china at the statement. 
‘You've found Waring?” I repeated, as much aghast at the 
quietness with which she could pass that bit of news on to me, 
aS I was at the news itself. 

“Without a doubt,” she said as she held out the cinnamon toast 
to me. And I sat for a full minute, ignoring the proffered plate 
and staring into her jade-green eyes with the slumberous light 
behind them. For Waring Prudyn, we had all said for the last 
three-quarters of a year, was dead—dead as a doornail. His 


He had left all that, without a word of warning, as abruptly 
as a humming-bird leaves a rose-garden. He had dropped out of 
things, out of the smoothed circumstances that could make life 
enviable to any man, exactly as though a trapdoor had opened 
under his feet. 

“You say Waring’s alive?” I rather inanely repeated, scarcely 
noticing the shell-pink flush that crept slowly up into her face. 

She nodded as she put down her cup. 

“I want you to get him for me,” she said with the imperious 
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quietness that is the prerogative of the beautiful. And the color 
that receded from her face as her studious eyes met mine left her 
more virginal-looking than ever. 

“But where is he?” I asked as I put down my teacup. It 
seemed too much like fiddling over a burning Rome, to drink 
Oolong at such a time. 

“In the Skokeen Valley,” was her quiet reply. But in the ivory 
smoothness of her neck I could count the pulse of her quickened 
heartbeats. 

“And where is that valley?” I demanded. 


‘HE didn’t seem to have heard me. Her eyes, I noticed, were 

looking above and beyond me when she next spoke. 

“They found him there in a cabin built of jack-pine, with a 
roof made out of cedar-bark. They said they found him quite 
alone there, except for an Indian woman he had to do his cooking 
for him.” 

“Who did?” I asked out of the prolonging silence. 

She looked about at me like a woman just awakening. 

“It was the men in one of the forest-patrol ‘planes,’ she said 
with a frown on her smooth brow. “They were Government fire- 
rangers. Since the war, I understand, they've used sea-planes for 
patrolling the inland valleys. They'd gone north irom Hazelton 
and were somewhere east of the Skeena River when they had 
engine-trouble and had to make a forced landing. They came 
down in a narrow lake between the pine hills and thought they 
were two hundred miles from a living soul. But they saw smoke 
between the trees and found the Indian woman curing fish in 
front of the cabin.” 

“But Waring?” I prompted, disregarding her growing pallor. 

“He was there,” she said after a moment's silence. ‘He was 
in the cabin smoking a pipe and putting some sort of grease on a 
set of traps.” 

“Why, that must be northern British Columbia,” I had brains 
enough to deduce. “How did you find out about it?” 

“One of the aviators had seen Waring’s picture in an old Seattle 
paper. At first, for some reason, Waring denied he was the miss- 
ing man. But later he acknowledged the truth. Only, he said he 
didn’t want any fuss made about it. He wouldn't, of course!” 

“No, he wouldn't,” I compelled myself to agree. “But how did 
all this get through to you?” 

Daulis, without looking at my cup, casually asked if I cared for 
more tea. My thirst, as I repeated my earlier question, was for 
something quite different. 

“The aviator talked it over with a fur-buyer named McGilliwie, 
when he got back to Hazelton,’ pursued Waring’s wife. ‘This 
Mr. McGilliwie, when he returned to Montreal last week, wrote 
me a very nice letter. He'd read about the case, of course, and 
felt that I ought to be told.” 

“But my dear Daulis,” I interposed, “what evidence have you 
that there’s a grain of truth in secondhand gossip like that?” 

“That’s what I want you to find out,” was her tranquil retort. 

“You mean you want me to go clean across the continent and 
halfway up to the Pole, to run down a hearsay clue like that?” 
I interrogated, a little nettled by the casualness of it all. 

“Vou offered to go to Cairo, when that first crazy cable came,” 
she reminded me. 

“I know. But one can go to Cairo without getting one’s ears 
frozen off. And this seems to be somewhere up around the back- 
door of Alaska.” 

“You go to much worse places than that after moose, don’t 
you?” she gently inquired. And that query drove me to wonder- 
ing why nothing could be more excoriating than the scorn of a 
beautiful woman. 

“But I get a moose, for my trouble,” I countered, knowing it 
was not the trip that appalled me, but what might happen at the 
end of it. 

“Isn’t Waring as important as a moose?” she asked, her lips 
compressed. 

“Yes, but I can’t go up there and put a bullet through Waring 
and bring his head back with me,” I reminded her. 


HE brutality of that speech I failed to realize until I once 
more detected the telltale color mounting to her cheeks. 
“Are you implying that Waring wont want to come back, out of 
wretchedness like that, when he’s told that I’m waiting and willing 
to take him back?” she made answer. 
It was my turn, I’m afraid, to show a trace of color. 
“Of course he'll come back,” I valorously proclaimed. But for 
the second time, I noticed, my words fated to reach her. She 
turned to me, after a pause, with one of her intimate looks. 





The Squaw Man 


“I'd never confess it to anyone but you, Stephen, but all along 
I've been worried by the fear it might be another woman. That 
was worse, almost, than the fear that Waring was dead.” 

“Weil, we've at least got that off our minds,” I retorted, trying 
not to appear ill at ease. 

She nodded, and sat silent. 

“Stephen, what are Indian women like?” she finally inquired. 

I could afford to laugh at the largeness of that query. 

“It all depends on your Indian,” I explained, with a vague 
feeling of battlefield communications being cut in the rear 

“But Indians that far away from everything?” she prompted 

I shut my eyes and tried to visualize the type. I could see the 
need, however, of toning down the picture. 

“Tf she’s West Coast, she’s probably a Siwash. That means 
she’s fat, with rather piggy eyes and bad teeth, and lard rubbe: 
on her hair. It’s ten to one she wears sakalooks that are a bi 
greasy and spends her off hours in hunting vermin.” 

“Poor Waring!” sighed the woman with the lilylike hands 
“When do you start, Stephen?” 

“Start where?” I asked, knowing even before I spoke that the 
last line between me and my base had been cut. 

“For the Skokeen Valley,” she said with her incontrovertible 
quietness. 

It was only self-preservation, when so surrounded, to throw up 
one’s hands and surrender. F 

“How about the first of the month?” I parried, wondering why 
her smile somehow made me think of a razor-blade buried in rose- 
leaves. 

“You have so little to tie you down,” she reminded me. 

“But after all, Daulis, a four-thousand-mile trip up there at 
this time of year—’’ I began. 

“Tt will mean so much more, if it’s you who brings him back, 
she interrupted. “The others have all been wenderful, Stephen, 
but you've been more than wonderful.” 

She gave me her eyes, still with the luminous light burning 
behind them. It was for eyes like that, I felt, that the Trojan 
War was once fought. But one can't cross a continent as casu- 
ally as one crosses Madison Square. 

“TI will do anything, my dear, that you want,” I was human 
enough to assert. 

“Then couldn’t you get away by Monday or Tuesday?” she said 
as her cat-footed manservant came to remove the tea-things. 

It impressed me, as I got to my feet, as suspiciously like for- 
tifying oneself against unexpected but inevitable surgery 

“T'll do my best, Daulis,” I said as she let her hand rest in 
mine for a moment. “‘What thou bid’st, unargued I obey,” I 
added as I stooped over those nestling fingers. But she wasn’t 
the type of woman, I remembered, to know her Milton. 


T had looked, on the map, like a long jump from the Atlantic 

seaboard to the banks of the Skeena. But that journey, I 
found, could be effected with little of the heroizing demands for 
which I had secretly fortified myself. A lordly train, with cut 
flowers on the lamp-strewn tables of its dining-car, carried me 
across the autumnal glory of the northern Canadian prairie and 
into the still greater glory of the eternal Rockies. At Fort George, 
it is true, I caught sight of two mounted policemen in their scarlet 
tunics, and a little farther along the Fraser I beheld an insouciant 
cub-bear racing our vestibuled limited along the valley-bottom. 
But I journeyed on, when I could get the thought of Waring 
Prudyn out of my head, with a somewhat disheartening degree of 
comfort. 

After landing at Hazelton, however, there was an abrupt change 
in both my method of travel and my mental attitude toward my 


surroundings. I seemed, then, to be stepping from one world into 
another. It was a world quite new to me, a world of wide valleys 


blue-green with their illimitable armies of pine, brooded over by 
skies of pale azure and filled with a silence oddly suggestive of a 
world from which the last trace of life had departed. A dour 
and wordless Scot named McWhirtle carried me northward in an 
incredibly dirty motorboat and deposited me on a still dirtier 
ianding that smelled of decayed fish, whence I was escorted by 
an incommunicable Siwash guide over a mountain trail to a long 
and narrow lake where I was placed in the tender mercy of two 
morose and venal half-breeds, who paddled me to the head of the 
lake and down a debouching stream that twined through a nar- 
rowing green valley where even running water seemed without 
the power of singing. 

We then portaged northeastward to a wider stream, along which 
we pioneered in a pale trance of unreality, with the same ache 
of silence hanging over our heads and the same spirit of desola- 
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Not once, in my presence, did she address herself to Prudyn. Yet his eyes had dwelt on her with a mood of tenderness. 


tion deepening about our wake. From there we portaged again 
into a lake of Brewster green, a lake that seemed to wind end- 
lessly on between wooded slopes of peace. It came to an end, 
however, on the second day; whereupon the two worthies who 
had escorted me into the voiceless wilderness gave me to under- 
stand they had arrived at the end of their journey. In the second 
valley to the west, they gutturally intimated, I’d find the lake 
where the white man lived. 

I watched their departure without regret, for I preferred being 
alone when I first came face to face with Prudyn. I was armed 
and equipped to take care of myself, even in that terra incognita 
of lonely peaks and valleys, and I prided myself on being a bit 
of a woodsman. But when I camped alone that night and watched 
the pale-green nimbus of the Northern Lights deepen beyond the 
immeasurable mountain silences about me, I was oppressed by a 
sense of loneliness so acute that I had to fight off the absurd 
impression I was the last man left alive on a burned-out world 
lost in the infinitude of space. 

It was not that the terrain about me was either exceptionally 
rugged or exceptionally wild. There was, in fact, a parklike finish 


about it all, a neat cleanness to the pine-needled forest-floor, an 
orderliness about the serried timber that marched, mournful as 
monks, up one clean slope and down another, an uncorrupted 
precision about the fringe of each undulating waterway, pinked 
and eyeleted with its coves and its islands, like the skirt of a 
Pompadour. It seemed like a country made ready for careless 
multitudes who, through some ghostly mischance of Fate, had 
failed to reach the valleyed silence awaiting them. And so com- 
pact and unqualified was its desolation, that as I tried to whistle 
over my fire, that night, the forlorn echo of my own voice 
seemed an impertinence, like the whimper of a child swallowed 
up in inverted cathedral vaults. I had looked for rigorous weather, 
in that latitude and at that time of late autumn, but the limpid 
mildness of the air reminded me that I was much nearer the 
Aleutian Current than I had imagined; and twice, during the 
ensuing three days when I was lost in the mountains, I saw a 
Chinook arch bridging from one lonely range to another far above 
me. 
For I was indeed lost for three days in that trackless solitude. 
But on the morning of the fourth day I heard a gunshot far to 
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the west of where I was myself stalking a mountain sheep. So I 
forgot my quarry and swung about, threading my way down 
carpeted aisles of moss stippled with pale sunlight, between umber- 
red tree-boles as solemn and clean as church-pillars, without a 
trace of slash or swamp or underbrush to interfere with my going 
It seemed like walking on a Chinese rug, an immense Chinese 
rug freshly swept. But it brought me out on a Brunswick-green 
lake between malachite-green mountain-slopes, a lake of pellucid 
quietness where it would have seemed sacrilege for a fish to jump 
But along the clear-cut shore-line I found a dugout, carved and 
decorated like a totem-pole, and into it I was glad enough to 
tumble my heavy knapsack and rifle and my own sore-muscled 
body. 

I saw, as I paddled forward, that this Brunswick-green 
body of water was more like a lazily winding river than a lake. 
But it impressed me as being not quite earthly. It may have 
been the stillness that gave it this air of other-worldness. It may 
have been the story-book neatness of the pine-groves lipping its 
mirroring rim, the incredible immaculacy of the incredibly wide- 
flung slopes. For when I detected a blue plume of smoke hanging 
cbove the malachite green of the pine-tops along a farther slope 
it seemed as irruptive as had the earlier gunshot sound across the 
morning silences. I knew, however, that I was closing in on 
Waring Prudyn. ; 

Yet I saw no sign of life as I paddled closer to the gently 
curving shore. I could make out the cabin in the checkered thin 
sunlight beneath the towering pines. I could see the pile of stove- 
wood, bleached white, like bones, the larger dugout tied to the 
bone-white landing, the orderly path that led to the orderly door- 
yard where three stretching-frames stood against the house-wall 
and three white garments hung motionless from a clothesline of 
plaited buckskin. But nothing within that shadow-checkered am- 
phitheater of stillness either stirred or spoke 

I should have been grateful, I felt, as I tied up to the ghostly 
pale landing-timbers, for the consolation of a dog’s howling chal- 
lenge or the verifying homely crowing of a rooster. Even my foot- 
steps, as I ascended the narrow path, fell disturbingly muffled 
on the Chinese-rug verdure that carpeted this make-believe silence 
where God himself seemed to have planted a foot on the soft pedal 
of life. My pulse quickened, in spite of myself, as I knocked on 
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Prudyn stopped me, his hand on my arm. It was Nanoosa. Between her 


the rough door with my rifle-butt. There was no answer to that 
knock. But I could see the blue smoke-plume coiling indolently 
up between the pine-tops So I pushed open the door and peered 
inside. 

In the modified light there I made out an Indian woman, sitting 
on a wolf-skin at the far end of the shadowy room. She sat 
there sewing colored beads on a hunting-shirt of fringed buck- 
skin. She sat on her haunches, in an attitude that impressed me 
as oddly barbaric, so intent on her work that she neither moved 
nor looked up as I stepped into the cabin. I could see the copper 
colored hand as it so quietly and yet so deftly plied the needle 
threaded with white fiber. I could see the plaited black hair 
coiled so closely about the lowered head, the bare coffee-brown 
shoulders above the bodice of fringed doeskin with ochre-colored 
hieroglyphics along its front, the crossed legs covered by the ridicu- 
lous skirt of red calico. She impressed me as something timeless, 
as neither young nor old, as breathing and yet bloodless, as holding 
the commonplace confounded with the mysterious. 

“Your man,” I finally called out, “—where’s he?” 

She did not answer me. For a moment, and for no more than 
a moment, she lifted her eyes from her work and let them rest 
on my person. But they were as limpid and impersonal as the 
eyes ot a leopard behind zoo bars. And she went on with her 
sewing, immured in that immense silence which was beginning 
to be a strain on the nerves. She made me think of an idol, as 
she sat there, a pagan idol touched with tribal mysteries beyond 
my comprehension. 

So I stepped back, to break the spell, and stared methodically 
about the room. It was not unlike other rooms I had seen along 
the outer fringes of civilization. It held a sheet-iron stove and a 
lish-cupboard, gray-blanketed sleeping-bunks, a gun-rack, an oil 
lamp, floor-rugs of wolf-skin. What marked it apart from the 
others, however, was a calculated neatness, a timeless orderliness 
like that of the woodlands in which it was set, as though nothing 
there could have a history, as though nothing there had been 
touched by the tangled destinies of men. It impressed me as a 
place singularly complete in itself, as complete and self-contained 
as an island in mid-ocean. 

I was still staring about that silent ilahee when I heard a step 
at the door, a heavy step that came to a still heavier pause and 
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knees she held a tom-tom. “Can you go back that far?” I quietly inquired. 


made it hard for me to confront the startled eyes I knew to be 
on me. 

“Where in hell did you drop from?” I heard the familiar voice 
demand, in a tone much milder than I had looked for. 

I swung about, at that, and stared into the bearded face of 
Waring Prudyn. He seemed deeper-chested, more grimly lethar- 
gic, more casually sure of himself, than of old. There was a 
frown of troubled thought on his bronzed face as he restored his 
rifle to the gun-rack and motioned me into a chair of split cedar- 
boughs. Yet he seemed the only positive thing in that world of 
pale neutralities. 

“I was sent for you,” I told him, compe‘ling myself to meet 
the gaze of his oddly animalized eyes. 

He laughed, at that, a noncommittal and barricading laugh with- 
out much mirth in it, as he sat down on a split-log stool. 

“T was afraid they’d be doing that,” he admitted, frowning 
again. He took out a pipe and a moose-hide tobacco-bag and 
began to smoke. What most impressed me, at the moment, was 
the quickness with which he recovered his serenity and the com- 
pleteness with which he ignored the Indian woman within a bis- 
cuit-toss of his shoepacks. 

“Could you expect them not to?” I inquired, emulating his 
)ffhandedness by reaching for my own pipe and tobacco. But my 
fingers were tremulous with an excitement I could not altogether 
inderstand. 

‘“How’s Daulis?” he asked, without answering my question or 
waiting for me to answer his. ~ “She knows I’m not dead, of 
course?” 

“Yes, she knows,” I admitted. 

Both Prudyn and I, at that moment, felt the eyes of the sewing 
woman lift and sweep him with their silent glance. The squaw 
man turned a little on his stool, so that he no longer faced her. 

“Who’s that?” I demanded, with a nod toward the immobile 
bronze figure. 

“That’s Nanoosa,” he answered through the coiling blue smoke. 

“D’you mean she’s your—your woman?” I asked with all the 
deliberation at my command. 

“She ought to be,” was Prudyn’s curt retort. 
for a repeating rifle and four blankets.” 

“Oh, God, what a mix-up!” 


“T bought her 


I don’t know whether I said that aloud or whether I gave it 
expression through the unwilled gesture of my hands. But Prudyn 
laughed again, and then grew suddenly sober. 

“Watch your step,” he quietly warned me. “I’ve been trying 
to teach her a little English.” 

“But how are you going to watch your step,” I demanded, 
“after wading into a mess like this?” 

I could feel his eyes, his remote and slightly scornful eyes, 
studying my face. 

“T regard it as more of a deliverance than a mess,” his cool- 
noted voice informed me. 

“A deliverance from what?” I challenged. 

“From all the things it’s a sort of rapture to be without,” he 
said with unlooked-for solemnity. 

That both shocked and angered me. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re—yeu’'re satisfied with this sort 
of thing?” I asked with a glance about the illahee. That glance 
did not fail to include the swart figure bent over its beadwork. 

“Quite,” he said with the utmost simplicity. 

“And that means you’ve no intention of going back?” I de- 
manded, wondering why he should find amusement in my bewil- 
derment. 

“Why should I go back?” he countered. 

“You seem to have forgotten about Daulis,” I reminded him. 

“That’s just the point,” was his disturbingly even reply. “I 
haven’t forgotten about Daulis, about what she is and what she 
stands for!” 

“Couldn’t we at least remain respectful?” I icily suggested. 

“With that type?” he demanded. 

“There are a few of us,” I informed him, “who consider her 
perfect.” 

“A few of you?” he scoffed. “There were a damned sight too 
many of you! And that’s what made her so—so everlastingly 
institutional. Being married to her was a trifle too much like 
being married to the Metropolitan Museum or the Mall in Central 
Park.” 

“While you, apparently, were looking for undivided and per- 
sonal devotion!” I observed, with a glance at the sewer on the 
wolf-skin. 

Prudyn disregarded that taunt. The (Continued on page 142) 
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He confronted 
Niobe and threat- 
ened her with his 
fist, roaring: 
“Shtop—shtop! 
You—Jazzabel!” 


Illustrated 
by 
Arthur I. 
Keller 
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No other novel of the twelve Mr. Hughes 
has written and published in this magazine 
has drawn forth so many letters from readers 
as this. They come from all over the world, 
Australia, South Africa, and the near-by 
ports of the East where Americans dwell, 
praiseful most of them, censorious a few, but 
in every instance reflective of the deep inter- 
est the story has developed among its readers. 





Destiny sn 


The Story So kar: 

ROM a sky above the sky, two angels mused in displeasure 

upon the anthill antics of the creatures of earth. Two humans 
caught their especial attention: a woman known as Niobe Fenn, 
who enjoyed youth, beauty and riches, yet paced in frantic rest- 
lessness her sumptuous room; and a poor young man called Joel 
Kimlin, who lay in ambush above a country road, watching with 
rifle poised, for an enemy he hardly knew. 

It chanced that God passed by, and noting the humor of the 
angels, He was moved to say: “Descend, then, to the earth, and 
inhabit, each of you, the body of one of my creatures, and learn 
what it is to go to and fro in the earth.” 

This Niobe, whom the angels had watched, had been motoring 
with her suitor Bret Rattoon that day. “I want to die,” she had 
said to him—this girl who had youth, beauty and wealth. “What 
is there to want? What’s the good of anything?” That night 
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the Angel of Derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade 
the soul of Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 

That same day young Joel Kimlin had been chosen to avenge 
the death of his kinsman in a feud battle, by killing Josh Tapper. 
But as he waited with his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And here 
the Angel of Scorn found_him and dispossessed his unresisting soul. 

And so came about Joel’s strange meeting with Niobe Fenn. 
For she had sought to drive her car fast enough to escape boredom 
and Bret Rattoon; and her flight ended only when she and her 
car went over a cliff together. Joel, plodding the path below, saw 
the catastrophe; hailing a passing farmer, he brought a hay wagon 
for ambulance, and accompanied her in search of succor—which 
presently arrived in the person of Bret Rattoon, who whirled her 
surgeonward in his car 

In town Joel found a revival meeting in progress, and was 


moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty sweetheart 


Hilda. The evangelist won both these young people, but poor 
Hilda was murdered next day by a drunken farmer and died in 
ghastly terror of hellfire. 

Brooding over Hilda’s fate, Joel became convinced that Niobe 
also was in peril of eternal torment, and that he must save her. 
So he tramped to the Fenn country place, but while Niobe was 
interested in the strange youth, his religious fervor did not im- 
press her, and finally he departed in wrath. 

Homeless, Joel wandered; presently he found asylum at a pri- 
vate school for boys, where he received instruction and lodging 
in exchange for odd jobs. But when he came upon a newspaper 
picture of Bret and Niobe at a summer resort, he left the school 
and made his way to the seaside dwelling of the Fenns’. So it 
came about that Joel and Bret again were called upon together to 
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rescue Niobe: for when her canoe sank offshore, Joel plunged 
in to swim to her, and Bret strove desperately to slow down the 
speed-boat he was racing. (The story continues in detail ;) 


HE Fates take their comedy in its crudest form. It amused 

their primeval minds to tease Niobe to death between two 
rescuers, one of whom could not move fast enough and the other 
not slow enough. 

Joel swam as if he were burrowing through sand that gave him 
only obstacle and not support. He must reach out and lay hold 
on the water and drag himself across it by sheer pull. And the 
effort taxed his breath so heavily that his aching lungs seemed a 
pair of broken, leaking and squeaking bellows. 

Fear was an even greater torment than weariness, for he dared 
not even turn back. Caution made him glance over his shoulder, 
and the shore looked as far away and as tiny as another world. 
The people back there were insects dancing in the sun and alto- 
gether indifferent to his existence. 

He threw himself high on an overhand lunge, and Niobe seemed 
still farther away than the shore. She had ceased to scream and 
was threshing the water with leaden arms. 

The frantic congress of Joel’s faculties was in an uproar. It 
was a plain matter of common sense. Why go on, when it meant 
that both he and Niobe must drown? He could perhaps just 
barely save himself if he turned back. If he forged ahead, two 
would certainly die. Wasn't it better to save one than to lose 
two? It was compellingly simple. There was only one safe thing 
to do: swim back. So he kept on. 

He was assured now that he would perish. But this made him 
rather glad than sad. For he was so tired that it would be heaven 
just to quit fighting the water and give himself to the depths, to 
drift down and down and down and down. A little strangling, a 
writhing—an everlasting holiday. 

Niobe was in that very mood too. She had kicked and beaten 
the water, choked and swallowed it, till her throat within was a 
pincushion. She had torn her hat free, and reaching down, 
wrenched off her slippers. But the water was deathly cold. Her 
flesh ached from it, and she was so mad to scramble out of it that 
she could not restrain herself. 

When Bret, raging past, flung her a life-preserver, she was so 
frantic to lay hold on it that it slipped from her clutch, and the 
wave she set up with her leap pushed it out of her reach. She 
made a try at it then, but the expense in pain was too great. It 
was as if all her bones were broken and all! her sinews torn loose. 
Yet she continued to battle her way toward it, and it danced away 
from her finger-tips with elfin malice. 

Bret’s boat was a lean shark charging her in rushes that carried 
him past her, with sharp returns in ellipses of a shortening axis. 
He always returned. But he always went past. 

All that he could send her was waves to frolic across her mad 
eyes. When she sank, the roar of the propellers of his boat under 
the water beat upon her with a submarine thunder diminishing 
only a little as she returned to the air, to the green froth-spewing 
welter, the tumbling waste of blue sky—everything tossing, in- 
different; nothing to cling to, nobody to offer her help. 

As her lungs agonized for air, her eyes fought by themselves 
for light, but were filled with water till she could hardly make out 
at first what it was that darkled on the blinding waves before her. 

It was Joel. He came to her like a ghost that swims. His face, 
gaunt with the depletion of all his powers, rolled and sank, and 
the water ran in and out of his gaping lips as if they were the 
scuppers of a derelict. His eyes were glazed. He was sick, nau- 
seated with the first bitter draft of death.. 


N] LOBE looked at him with amazement through the wet strands 
4‘ of her hair. There was nothing but turbulence in her brain, 
and the archives of her memory were a library of Louvain in which 
fire and whirlwind were playing havoc and scattering the air with 
torn-out pages. 

The angel in Niobe was very close to the end of its earthly 
sojourn, on the very brink of the Paradise it had left; yet it had 
no thought of Paradise, no memory. The angel had nothing to 
do with the battle, except as a dazed bystander. 

Niobe was already drowned. She was only a vortex of instincts 
fighting against this smothering ruinous foreign element, only a 
complex engine still driving its wheels around and around and 
wrecking itself with its own powers. Her arteries pounded and 
knocked, and her hands were paddles that sank and came up to 
sink again. 

Yet from this frantic machinery there sprang an antenna of re- 
membrance that touched Joel, and by something familiar, yet more 
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miraculous than all miracles, brought not only him but herself 
back to reality. She knew him for the man who had saved her 
when she fell from the cliff and broke her bones on the rigid earth 
She remembered life now. She had lived. She might live again 
She must! 

But she sank and was again only a choking, a smothering, a 
struggling, a blurred riot of energies. She rose once more, and 
Joel’s face was again a bugle to reassemble all her selves. She 
was a woman again. He was a man. He was the man who had 
wanted to save her soul from hell. He was trying once more 
He would fail again, but—what if his story of the everlasting 
burning-ghat were true? She was in for a long torture! 

Joel must snatch the girl at least from the pit’s brink. H 
hunched forward with one last backward thrust of his aching 
arms and slid alongside. He put a hand out to her and thought 
he had rescued her. From his weary lungs came a cry of exult- 
ance. 

But the sea ran into his mouth and silenced it. He threshed 
about suffocating, and found Niobe’s arms in his way. He kicked, 
and her legs were in his way. He struck his elbow into her tender 
breast, and that hurt him worse than a dagger in his own. 

Thinking of him as a strong rescuer, Niobe tried to cling to him. 
She set her hands on his shoulders to lift herself high enough, 
long enough, for one deep breath of all-precious dry air. But he 
went under beneath her and she realized that he brought no hope 
with him. 

He tore from his lungs words that fairly bled: 

“It’s no—it’s no use! I can’t help you, hon-hon-honey. Let’s 
die togeth-together!” 

And a little wave like a peal of laughter broke across his face 
in a spray of white froth and ran merrily down his throat and 
became poison. He sank with his eyes closed, but he tried to 
clasp Niobe to his bosom. 

Her muscles fought his embrace by instinct as they would have 
fought him anywhere, but especially now that his arms meant 
death. She beat him with knees and nails, and wriggled till as 
suddenly as a slippery eel she eluded him. The moment she was 
free, her good heart revolted at the sight of so brave a fool being 
dragged under by the unseen devil-fish of depth. She caught him 
under the arms and flung herself backward to pry him from the 
tentacles of the water. She drank in a great gulp, and a cough 
flailed her. When the paroxysm was over, Joel had slipped from 
her hands and disappeared. She had no more fight in her. Her 
engines had gone dead. She was nobody. She floated down 
through the sunlit deeps, and the fish wondered at her. 


YWyaex Bret’s boat slipped past the spot, he called to the en- 
gineer: “There’s a man in there too. Get him.” 

By now he had kicked off his shoes and whipped away his coat 
and he drove himself headfirst into the water like a harpoon 
When his impetus was gone, and he began to rise, he forced his 
head down and pulled himself farther and farther into the water. 
Keeping his eyes open, he peered through the liquid glass, and 
swam hither and yon with lungs cracking. 

He made out a blur, and whirling on himself like an otter, 
clutched at the water to keep from being thrown up to the sur- 
face. His last fierce thrust carried him so far that he found his 
hands in Niobe’s hair, and throwing his head high, let the water 
expel him upward to the surface. 

He came out under his own boat and grazed it with his skull 
as he emerged. The engineer, who was running along the rail, 
boathook in hand, trying to descry Joel, helped Bret hoist Niobe’s 
dripping body aboard. As it came from the water, it grew sud- 
denly vastly heavier, but he made it, then reached his hand to 
Bret, who came swarming up and began like Michael the angel 
to wrestle with the devil for Niobe’s soul. 

The unconscious hulk of Joel bobbed to the surface and would 
have sunk again if the engineer had not caught it with his hook 
and hauled him to the side of the boat like a gaffed porpoise. It 
took the engineer’s last ounce of steam to bring Joel up and spill 
his flopping limbs along the deck. 

Then he began to imitate upon Joel what Bret was performing 
upon the soulless form of Niobe. Her members, that had been 
so graceful and vivacious, might have belonged now to a dummy 
stuffed with straw, the sort of effigy that people used to hang 
Water streamed from her, and her face was not pretty. 

Bret was terrified and trembling with love of what she had been 
and what she would be again if he could set her machinery going 
again. But he toiled over her exactly as he had worked at the 
batteries of his power-boat when the engine had gone dead once 
in a squall, and the waves flung water in upon him, and he could 
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O'Dowd wriggled out of Joel's embrace in time to receive a blow on the side of the head. He went over onto a divan of sponges, 


not get a spark to vitalize the wires and start the explosions that 
made the boat a steed of glorious velocity 

The motorboat bobbed and careened and slewed in an even sea. 
A passenger-steamer went by, crowded with excursionists who 
stared and wondered if murder were being done, but gave no aid. 
Their only message was a wake of high waves that pitched the 
boat a little higher. 

Weary and afraid, Bret forced his aching arms and his woe- 
begone heart to continue. Sometimes he grew so impatient that 
he quickened his rhythm, but the engineer called over to him: 
“Easy does it.” 


The engineer could be calm; he was dealing with a man and a 
stranger. The problem was to start the air-pump and the blood- 
pump in the engine-houses of the two bodies. It was like starting 
a car on a frosty morning by turning the motor over and over 
until it took up the rhythm and began to sputter and chug. 

Long after they were drained of the smothering water, Niobe’s 
lungs refused their office. But at last there was a little sound 
like a gasp. Then it was lost, but it gave Bret new hope. He 
fought again with the stubborn reluctant dynamo, and again there 
was a response. At length a little sigh, a pitiful moan, a muffled 
cry like the first wail of a newborn infant rescued from drowning 
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in its mother’s deeps. Niobe was being born again. 
She was terribly tired, and, as it were, lazy. She 
was as unwilling to reénter life as an overworked 
factory girl to rise at the morning factory whistle. 

Her lover, however, was ruthless. He would not 
let her sleep. It hurt him bitterly to belabor her 
so heartlessly, but he would not give her up again. 

At last she was alive. He had dragged her from 
the grave. He spoke to her and kissed her and 
turned her round into his arms, kneeling by her and 
weeping over her. It was safe to weep a little. 

She was taken with a mortal chill as’ if her en- 
gines were shaking her to pieces. The only strength 
she seemed to have was in this power that rattled 
her bones till her teeth were like castanets. 

He tore her arms away, ran into the little cabin 
of the boat, ripped blankets from the bed he kept 
there, and returning, swaddled her in them heavily 
and carrying her to a long chair, extended her in 
the sun and chafed her hands and then her feet 
after stripping them of the sodden stockings. 

As he strove to rekindle her fires, he glanced back 
at Joel, and for the first time realized who it was 
that the engineer had been trying to save. 

Bret began to laugh a bit hysterically. He could 
not imagine how Joel got there. The fellow was a 
regular Hawkshaw, always bobbing up and always 
making trouble. 

It would hardly be just to say that he was tempted 
to call the engineer away from Joel and tell him to take 
the boat ashore. He did realize that Niobe ought to be 
turned over to a doctor. There was always grave danger 
of pneumonia or heart-failure. 

Still, there was something in Bret’s soul that made it 
impossible for him to let Joel die, even at the risk of 
endangering Niobe. In any case, Bret resolved to save 
Joel because Joel was his deadly rival. He combined his 
sportsmanship with his devotion to Niobe. He said to 
the engineer: 

“Go start your motor and put in as fast as you can. 
I'll work on that feller.” 

The exhausted engineer was glad to’be relieved of his 
chore. Bret replaced him and began to pump Joel’s soul 
back from the dark. He retrieved him shortly, and 
lacking blankets wrapped him up in a coat and overcoat 
of his own. 

Then he remembered the liquor he carried on board. 
It was against the law, and if discovered, it meant that 
his boat was liable to confiscation. This made it the 
more imperative for a man like Bret to keep a supply 
of it for his friends. 

Bret brought forth a bottle of whisky, poured out 
a glassful and forced it down the throat of Niobe, who 
coughed and choked as if she swallowed liquid fire, but 
began to glow at once. He made her take another, for 
all her squeals. 

He forced the edge of a filled glass between the chat- 
tering teeth of Joel and emptied it into his gullet despite 
his struggles. Joel asked for a second drink, and got it, a 
big one. At once the whisky began to adulterate the soul 
of Joel, kindling it to a maniac truculence, though the same 
distillation filled Niobe with a silly and reckless hilarity. 

Bret had barely time to toss off a glass himself and 
hide the bottle, before the motorboat grided against the 
pier. 

An exhibition was now to follow of the strange and 
enormous differences between the actions of the human 
soul when submerged in a mixture of two parts of hydrogen and 
one part of oxygen, and its actions when suspended in a solution 
of two parts of carbon, five of hydrogen and another part of 
hydrogen attached to a part of oxygen—a complex known as 
alcohol and combined by the distillation of a grain mash. 

The reactions of the two souls of Niobe and Joel were as dif- 
ferent as if they had been dissolved in utterly different chemicals. 


Chapter Twenty-one 
BY the time the boat had been made fast, a crowd had gathered, 


though the drama of the rescue had attracted no more notice 
than a mid-air battle of seagulls over a fish. It was the blanketed 
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sheet,” growled Bret. 


figure of Niobe, and Joel in Bret’s overcoat, that caught the eye 
of the first few observers. Their running and staring set up a 
contagion in the multitude. 

A few recognized Niobe, and her name ran along the lips like 
the sputtering of a fuse. She who had always been the fashion- 
plate and the one who paid ieast heed to strangers, came before 
them now in a ludicrous bundle and in a mood of as much love 
for the great People as a politician boasts on an election platform. 

Giggling and waddling along the deck, Niobe beat her finger- 
tips against her lips and howled the traditional war-whoop of an 
Indian. The long, tremulous “‘Oo-00-00-00!” startled the specta- 
tors, but her antics were more startling. She caught the blankets 
up to her knees and gave a burlesque of an Indian war-dance, 
bending far over and hoisting her feet in flat-footed awkwardness 
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and waving an imaginary tomahawk. Then she called to the 
staring audience: 

“Me heap big blanket-squaw! Wah-whoo-wah!” 

She acted as one possessed of a devil, with all her suppressed 
mischiefs let loose from a heart like an opened Pandora’s box, 
and all the modesties of long breeding gone. 

She terrified Bret, who had never seen her so, and he almost 
died of vicarious shame for her. He could imagine how she 
would feel when she came to her senses and learned what she 
had done. There is no surprise like the bewilderment of a soul 
that has gone off on a spree and returned to ponder the wreckage 
it has made. 

Bret tried to provide Niobe with the restraints she lacked for 
her own protection. He seized her arm and tried to hurry her 


ashore and through the 
gantlet of staring mock- 
ers. But she would not 
endure the grip of his 
hand or the propulsion 
of his arm. 

It did no good to 
urge her, and he pre- 
tended to ignore her; he 
tried to laugh with her 
and could hardly keep 
from sobbing, for she 
was very precious to 
him, very wonderful. 

A discrepant miracle 
of alcohol had turned 
Joel into a surly varlet. 
A black storm-cloud 
filled his mind as he 
meditated the repeated 
humiliations that Bret 
Rattoon had subjected 
him to. 

Joel had failed to 
save Niobe and had left 
her and himself to be 
saved by this same 
smirking fiend. Bret had 
whipped him with ease 
and rescued him with 
contempt. And _ Bret 
was an impious damned 
aristocrat with all the 
vices of the predatory 
interests, while Joel was 
a downtrodden repre- 
sentative of the great 
American protelariat, or 
however you pronounce 
it. 

As if that were not 
bad enough, this Rat- 
toon had given liquor to 
Niobe and made a fool 
of her, while he himself, 
who had drained two 
glasses and remained 
sober, had offered Niobe 
salvation. She had re- 
jected his salvation and 
accepted degradation. 

Her laughter horrified 
him, and he could have 
strangled her for her 
own soul’s sake. He 
glared at her so dourly 
that even she felt his 
mood through the fog 
that sogged her brain. 
But everything was ri- 
diculous in Niobe’s pres- 
ent mood. 

Bret felt that he must 
be brutal to be kind; he caught Niobe’s elbow in his and tried 
to hustle her along the pier, but she swung backward like a 
Bacchante carried off by a satyr, and beckoned to Joel. 

When Joel refused to be beckoned, she winked at Bret, and 
looked as winsome as a ghoul in his devoted eyes. Then she 
turned to the encircling strangers, who betrayed their own souls 
by their varied responses to her exploitation of her hidden possi- 
bilities. One laughed uproariously; one laughed timidly with an 
effort to humor her: one scowled with disgust; one murmured: 
“The poor thing! How pitiful!” 

Buffeting Bret’s hands aside and mocking his low prayers to 
come home, she began a gruesome series of postures and steps. 
She became a Menad of grape-drenched revelry, and leaping 
high, flung her head far back till her (Continued on page 124) 
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By Cale Young Rice 


nvironment 


Everett Shinn 


Those who have followed the trend of American poetry during the past 
fifteen years are of course familiar with the name of Cale Young Rice, 
whose contributions to American verse and poetic drama in this genera- 
tion are many and distinguished. And here is not verse but fiction, a 
tragedy written out of the devouring East, with which its author has be- 
come familiar through occasional venturings from his Kentucky home. 


BECAUSE 1 prefer peace and freedom from feminine compli- 

cations, I am a bachelor. My friends know this, and Stan- 
ley Fetter knew it. Yet here was his letter, an undisguised ap- 
peal, asking me to stop over in Mukden on my way to Peking! 
It meant giving up two days at Seoul, whose theatrical mountains, 
and citizens strolling about in gauzy top-hats, amused me, so I 
swore. 

You know Mukden? Naturally. But did you ever arrive there 
after dark and get off on the platform amid swarming coolies and 
shrouded Mongols—bandits by the looks of them—with no white 
man about? Did you sleep in one of the station bedrooms, 
startled every hour from a back-breaking mattress by the un- 
intelligible jargon without, a jargon whose written characters, seen 
by day, vriggled nightmarishly before your eyes? If so you will 
understand my asininity in not letting the Fetters know of my 
arrival, even though I had never met Millie Fetter, Stanley’s wife, 
and knew little about her. 

The black mood I got up in the next morning was increased 
by a premonition that the day was going to be as diabolical as the 
night. Also, as I shaved in a pint of cold water, I told myself the 
usual lie of poor sleepers, that I had not slept an hour. 

You don’t believe in premonitions? Well, neither do I—in 
other people’s; but this one was mine. I drank the venomous- 
looking brew brought me for coffee, therefore, as if it were calam- 
ity; and immediately I was taken by an alarming thought. 
Women who stay in the East any length of time often get queer. 
Was I to be let in for an illustration of it? Was Stanley Fetter 
going to consult me concerning his wife? 

If there had been a train to Peking at that moment, I would 
have boarded it, bag and baggage. Since there was none, I con- 
tented myself with putting off seeing Stanley until afternoon. 
Meanwhile, I thought a drive through the city might serve to 
quiet my disgruntled alarm, and so I got into a decrepit carriage, 
sagging at the door, and started off. 

The food-shops along the way smelled indescribably Oriental, 
and were brown with September dust, as were the strings of 
“cash” hung from the low eaves of the cash-shop roofs. The fan- 
tastic advertisements,—effigies of boots and clothing among them, 
—all inscribed with the wriggling characters that had gotten on 
my nerves so in the night, were also covered over. My drive 
through the alien streets to the old city walls, to the river with 
its outlandish cargo-junks, and to Ping Chieh with its decaying 
bell-tower, oppressed me therefore with the further conviction 
that this was no place for Millie Fetter. She was, I had heard, 
a pretty, pleasure-loving blonde, and it was preposterous of Stan- 
ley to bring her to this heathendom, where she would only have 
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for society a half-dozen consular pairs—most of them without any 
English. 

After luncheon, and a siesta, to which a portly man of my 
years is entitled, I set out to discover the Fetters. I found them 
living—of all places!—in a done-over Chinese temple: the kind 
with a pai-lou in front, about the base of whose dragon columns 
squatted grotesque “heaven-dogs.” The whole affair was better 
suited as the habitation for the “devils” and “evil spirits” it was 
built to exorcise, than for sensible people. It would have made 
an atheist superstitious—or worse. 

Stanley Fetter’s offices, I learned, were inside the compound, 
and were a part of the yellow-tiled temple itself. His Chinese 
clerk Yuan—the usual victim of English /’s and r’s—received me. 
“Mlista Flette?” he kowtowed, hands in his sleeves. “I call 
him.” And having thus tripped over the consonants, he proceeded, 
in backing out, to do as much for the furniture. 

I was still glancing at the filing-cases in the room, and at the 
Chinese paintings over them, when Stanley entered from the 
inner court on which the room opened. So shocked was I by his 
appearance that I hardly noticed his failure to indulge in the 
“Good of you to come,” amenity, and that he almost forgot to 
offer me a cigar, that preliminary rite to all male conversation. 

His athletic figure, which I had more than once envied, drooped 
hopelessly. The thin, somewhat ascetic oval of his face, scarred 
on the left brow, was darkly shadowed. His eyes were dim-lit 
stages across which tragedy had evidently been stalking; and from 
them one got the impression that he had lost something he could 
never recover—or had found something, infinitely desired, which 
could never be his. Sometimes, too, they seemed to be looking 
out and far away, sometimes at a nearer dread. 


UR conversation about trivialities soon hung fire. 
“How’s Millie?” I then asked, dropping the “Mrs.,” though 
I had intended to be strictly and defensively formal. 

His brows knit slowly and painfully. “It’s about her,” he said, 
with the reticence of a man unaccustomed to confide his affairs, 
“that I’ve asked you to come. .... She—doesn’t like it out 
here.” 

“Nothing wrong with her intelligence, then,’ I replied sar- 
donically, flicking the ash of my cigar into the mouth of a little 
bronze demon on his desk. 

He looked out across the gray, flagged court to where, no doubt, 
Mrs. Millie was. 

“We ought not to have moved to Mukden, and she should go 
away at once—home or anywhere,’ he continued. “But,” he 
added, with dull distress, “she wont.” 








At an unexpected turn in the path just a hundred yards or so ahead were Millie and Frank . 








Yuan brought the water, 
and when Ellen had drunk 
it, she began to speak. “I 
must tell her,” she said. 
“There was trouble—” 


As I did not intend to let myself in for any morbid 
marital nonsense, and as I believed, moreover, in 
male authority, this was my chance. 

“Make her, then,” I growled, chewing my cigar. 
“Order her.” 

“That might have been possible six months ago,” 
he answered slowly, “but now it would not be sate.” 

“Safe?” 

“You must understand,” he appealed explanatorily. 
“Things have changed since we left France, where, as 
you know, I was stationed for two years. She was 
contented enough there; Marseilles is fairly gay, and 
the Riviera fairly near. 

“On the other hand, in Nagasaki, to which I was 
called next, it was pretty dull for her, I suppose— 
at first. .... There were few tourists through the 
fall and winter, and little society. She moped and 
would, only occupy herself with poring over Parisian 
fashion-plates.” 

“To make gowns to wear in Mukden, where in your 
wisdom you've brought her?” I injected sarcastically, 
though hardly out of sympathy for Mrs. Millie. 

He ignored my tone, but replied with poignant 
quietness: 

“She had plenty of chance to wear them in Naga- 
saki—after the Whartons came.” 

This was not self-explanatory, and I was about to 
inform him so, irritably, when a memory bobbed up 
in my brain 

“The Frank Whartons?” I exclaimed; for in Seoul 
they had told me of a beautiful young Californian 
who, bent on being a missionary, had refused to 
marry any young man who would not come with her 
to “the foreign field.” 

He read the run of my thoughts, and explained in 
assent: 

“They came to Nagasaki three months before we 
left.” 

“And Mrs. Millie,” I said, with a tone that should 
have been reserved for my own obtuseness, “fell a 
victim to the lady’s charms? She caught the mis- 
sionary fever herself?” 

He rose and faced me squarely. 

“She found Frank Wharton too attractive from the 
first,” he avowed bluntly; but added at once: “Yet 
why not? I was preoccupied, and hard at work, as 
was Ellen Wharton. Frank, on the other hand, 
was not only handsome, but light-hearted and gay 

like Millie herself; and his wife’s beauty of soul was lost on 
him. 

“We had met, you see, by accident, and Millie invited them 
to tea. An intimacy sprang up, and as my work for the Oil Com- 
pany relaxed, the four of us began to take long walks to shrines 
back in the hills—Millie with Frank—and we would often go by 
different paths, agreeing to meet farther on. : 

“Then one day’—he seemed to be dispassionately seeing it all 
again as he spoke—‘we went farther back into the hills than 
usual—and again by different paths. It was summer. The people 
were out on pilgrimage. They thronged about those shrines where 
they were accustomed to hang paper love-prayers on trees by the 
Mn tsa And the sky was so blue and buoyant that I felt as 
if earth were a blossom floating through space. Ellen’s talk, too, 
though it was only of a kindergarten she wished to establish, 
seemed very charming 

“At an unexpected turn in the path, however, we paused and 
looked up suddenly. Just a hundred yards or so ahead were Mil- 
lie and Frank; and as we looked—they were in each other's arms.” 

“My dear Stanley!” I broke in deprecatingly, but got no 
farther. He stood there waiting to resume, and did so without 
bitterness, but as a surgeon might who has been compelled to 
operate on his own wife 

“We turned back. Ellen did not speak of the encounter; 
nor did I. She was very pale. and her dark hair made 
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her seem more so, but she went superbly on discussing her 
plans. 

“We walked home... Late in the afternoon Millie re- 
turned, elated. Where did we go, she asked; and how had they 
missed us? They had looked everywhere for us and had inquired 
at all the tea-houses! My excuse, that Ellen had found herself 
unequal to the walk and had wished to turn back, quite satisfied 
her. She went trilling to her piano, which she had not opened 
for weeks, and which looked out over the bay—toward the 
Whartons.” 

As he paused I exclaimed: “Damned right of you, then, to 
bring her here to Mukden! She deserves a bit of chastening!” 

He shook his head. The shadows under his eyes deepened. 

“It didn’t happen so,” he continued. “A letter which came 
from Ellen’ Wharton two days later was responsible for that 
They were leaving Japan immediately, it said, for a new field in 
Mongolia. 

“Millie, who read it first, was stunned. ‘This is from the 
Whartons,’ she said, angry and dazed. “They are leaving Japan 
—suddenly—today. They send us good-by!’ She handed it to 
me. 

“I dislike judging people, so I merely remarked of necessity: 
‘We can hardly be surprised, can we?’ 

“The most violent words could scarcely have had a more 
startling effect on her. After a rigid moment of surprise, her rage 
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burst forth. That was it, was it! I had seen something and had 
told Ellen, had I? The pair of us had plotted to separate her and 
Frank, had we? Well, we shouldn't! She loved him, and he 
loved her! She didn’t care who knew it! Ellen might take 
him away—like a coward—but that didn’t matter! It merely 
meant that he was too chivalrous to let her go alone. But we 
should see.” 

Stanley paused again. 
as he thought necessary of his—as yet—undefined purpose. 


Perhaps, indeed, he had told me as much 
But 
it chanced that circumstances themselves were to finish the nar- 
rative. 

For as he looked up from ‘under des 
he beheld Millie herseif across the courtyard, in front of her bed- 


troubled brows, 


room door. She had on a kimono, and her hair, of glossy gold, 
hung down on her shoulders. Her face, rather sharply pretty, had 
a startled expression of hope and terror. 

Her gaze, as she stood so, was across at the office where we 
sat, and toward which, under the influence of swift unheeding 
emotion, she made her way, calling with regardless eagerness: 
“Stanley, is that Frank? Has Frank come—at last? Frank, is 
that you?” 

Reaching the door, she stopped, and stood peering in, distraught. 

Stanley,. who had risen, answered her evenly: 

“No, Millie. This is my old friend Porter Preston. You have 
heard me speak of him. He has just dropped in from Seoul.” 


I could almost feel her heart sink as she comprehended. And 
how she managed to recover any measure of self-possession is a 
mystery. But she did. Smiling and gathering her kimono to- 
gether, she replied with the right proportion of formality and 
cordiality: 

“Mr. Preston will pardon me, I am sure, and I need not teil 
him he is welcome, though he comes at a time when we are much 
troubled about some friends of ours, Frank and Ellen Wharton 
They left Japan six weeks ago, Mr. Preston. She is a missionary 
They were going to the interior of Mongolia. It was dreadful of 
the Bishop to send them. He must have known it was danger- 
ous, among all the bandits there. An uprising has occurred. 
Did you hear anything about it as you came in today?” 

To reply that I had, that the outbreak was reported as serious 
and spreading wildly, would, I perceived, be unwise. 

“They expect to quell the rascals at once, I believe, Mrs. Fet- 
ter,” I responded easily. “You must pardon me for blundering in 
on you and Stanley so unexpectedly.” 

“I am sure,” she managed, “we are happy to have you, if you 
can stand our temple. It isn’t enlivening. I keep thinking of all 
the troubles and prayers people have brought to their gods here. 
There must have been millions, don’t you think? Stanley tells 
me not to think of such things, but he is not superstitious. He 
didn’t want me to come to Mukden. The offer of the post came just 
after the friends I was telling you about (Continued on page 110) 
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She leaned forward, 
exquisitely seductive. 
“T want you to look in my eyes 
—and see if you can 
believe them.” 


Illustrated 
by 
F. R. Gruger 
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E was a stranger to me, but he shook hands with Quentin 

Quayne like an old acquaintance—a big, heavily built man, 
with a powerful beak of a nose, and a manner that was massively 
deliberate. The word or two over the office phone which had 
preceded his entrance had given me his name—Sir Humphrey 
Maule. I had a vague notion that I had read it in a newspaper, 
somewhere, sometime, but the circumstance eluded me. 

He sat down in the chair by Quayne’s desk, and the latter 
pushed across to him the cigarette-casket and the cigar-box he 
kept for hospitality to his visitors. This visitor selected a cigar 
—selected it with the judicial deliberation of a connoisseur— 
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sniffed at it, crackled it between his fingers, punctured it meticu- 
lously with a gold cigar-piercer. 

“This will be the last cigar I shall smoke as a free man, 
Quayne,” he said quietly, as he reached for the matches. 

Q. Q. raised his eyebrows. 

“Going back into harness? I thought the Indian Government 
would be after you again. Moscow is getting far too much of a 
run for its money south of the Himalayas.” 

The circumstance flashed back into my mind. Sir Humphrey 
Maule had retired a few months back after a career in India that 
had remained unknown to the general public until the chorus of 
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Diamond 


Austin 


press encomiums at its conclusion made one aware that yet another 
great public servant had finished his day’s work. Head of a 
special branch of the Political Department, I remembered. 

He sat now, big and impressive, in the chair by Q. Q.’s desk, 
lighting his cigar. He lit it very carefully and deliberately, as- 
sured himself that it was burning evenly, blew out the match and 
deposited it neatly in the ash-tray before he answered. 

“No,” he said, curtly sententious. “I’m on my way to give 
nyself up to the police.” 

Q. Q.’s quick glance challenged his seriousness. 

“Income-tax—and a tender conscience?” He smiled quizzically. 





ECENTLY this 

magazine has sent 
on to Mr. Britten Austin 
three letters addressed 
to Quentin Quayne. 
Strange as it may seem, 
the assumption that a 
character of fiction is a 
flesh-and-blood person is 
not rare in any editorial 
experience. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle possesses a 
bushel of letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes in which the 
writers do not indicate 
in the least degree that 
to them Holmes was any- 
thing but a real person. 


Sir Humphrey finished his long 
puff of cigar-smoke. 

“Murder.” He sat back in his 
chair, grimly stolid. 

I have rarely seen Q. Q. startled 
—but he was startled then, startled 
and instantaneously incredulous. 

“My dear chap! Murder?” Q. Q. 
puzzled at him. 

Sir Humphrey nodded. “Murder.” 

“But whom? Some would-be as- 
sassin?” 

“Jimmy Loftus.’ 

“Good heavens!” 

Sir Humphrey removed his cigar 
from his mouth, looked at it, 
pressed his lips together. 

“Yes—my best pal.” He spoke 
through his teeth. I had a hint of 
an emotion that could not trust it- 
self to words, crushed back behind 
an iron self-control. 

Q. Q. stared at him, 
shocked and bewildered. 

But—in. the name of everything—why?” 


’ 


frankly 


“Jimmy Loftus! 
“T wish I knew.” 
“How—then?” 
Sir Humphrey looked at him, spoke slowly and deliberately, 

“T know—and yet I don’t know.” 

The Chief’s hand tapped in exasperation on his desk. 

“You are talking in riddles, Maule.” 

“Tt is a riddle to me—the whole business.” Once more he 
leaned back in his chair, glanced again at the cigar between his 
fingers, held it for a long pull at it, a thoughtful slow outblowing 
of gray smoke. “That’s why I’ve come to you, Quayne. I did 
it—I must have done it—I somehow know I did it, can 
give you a story of the occurrence, although another part 
of me is, so to speak, loud in indignant denial—and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is beyond doubt. I don’t envy my 
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Sir Humphrey groaned in an- 
guish. “And they must have 
hypnotized me also! Made me 
kill poor Jimmy! That proves it!” 





counsel his job of defending me. He hasn’t a 
shred of a case. As an honest man, I should 
have to say I was guilty if I were asked. It’s 
hanging for me, all right. But—although I 
shouldn't dream for a moment of putting in 
the plea—I'd rather have a quick finish than a 
living death,—I'd just like to know for my own 
personal satisfaction whether it oughtn’t to be 
‘life.’ He spoke with a grim succinctness, 
knocked off a little ash from his cigar, and 
looked straight at Q. Q. ‘“You’ve solved some 
pretty queer mysteries, Quayne—we've solved 
some of them together; as a personal favor, 
the last probably I shall ask of you, I want you 
to solve this one for me. When the drop is 
pulled from under me, I want to go into the 
next world knowing why I did it.” 

Q. Q. looked at him in a silence broken only 
by the tapping of his finger-tips on the desk. 
Sir Humphrey met his penetrating glance and 
answered it with the ghost of a tight-lipped 
smile. 

“That’s precisely the question I am asking 
you—am I sane?” 

Q. Q. grunted. “H’m! When and where do 
you say this occurrence happened?” 

“In my rooms—last night.” 

“And where is”’—Q. Q. hesitated, delicately 
—‘Loftus—now?” 

“In my sitting-room. 
I sent my man off for the day. 
sleep on the premises, you know.” 

“H’m! No immediate hurry for the police, 
then.” Q. Q., I could see, was seriously per- 
turbed, but he spoke with an unemotional self- 
controlled calm that matched that of his visitor. 
“You ask me if you are sane. You appear sane 
enough to me. But any of us, given the cir- 
cumstances—and I know nothing of your men- 
tal states, the stresses you have perhaps put on 
yourself, during the past year or two—may de- 
velop hallucinations that have all the force of 
reality. You may be under a hallucination now. 
On what evidence do you think you killed 
Jimmy Loftus?” 

Sir Humphrey smiled again, grimly. 

“On the evidence of all my senses, Quayne. 
There is no hallucination about this. I woke 
up at seven o'clock this morning to find myself 
in my own sitting-room, still in my dress- 
clothes, and to see Jimmy Loftus, also in his 
evening kit, sitting crumpled in a chair with a 
bullet-wound in his head. My own revolver 
was lying on the floor, one chamber recently 
discharged. I had a smear of burnt powder on 
the fingers of my right hand. More than that, 
I had suddenly an overpowering conviction—I had a queer vivid 
mental picture of the act—that I had myself shot him.” 

“Without a motive?” Q. Q. interjected the question. 

“Without the slightest motive. Jimmy and I were the closest 
pals—the nearest thing I ever had to a brother. You can guess 
my horror at what I saw.” Sir Humphrey’s grim mouth clenched 
tight again for a moment. 

“H’m! You remember doing it, you say?” 

“Yes—in a queer sort of way. Half of me protests violently 
that I did not, could not do it. Yet if I were challenged, I could 
not help but say, with full conviction, automatically—ghastly and 
motiveless as the thing is: ‘Yes, I did it.’ In fact there’s an 
immense and curious impulse in me—the usual murderer’s impulse, 
I suppose—to rush out and proclaim the fact.” 

“That was why you were going to the police-station?” 

Sir Humphrey shrugged his shoulders. 

“You can’t expect a man of my stamp to give himself the 
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Behind a locked door. 
He doesn't 








I must take 


ignominy of dodging the police. There’s the fact. 
It leaves me 


the consequences. I prefer to meet them halfway. 
some personal dignity, at any rate.” 

“H’m!” Q. Q. grunted, sat for a moment in thought, his eyes 
still probing the big man who sat in that chair savoring his cigar. 
“Why was Jimmy Loftus in your rooms last night?” 

“We'd had a little dinner-party.” 

“A party? There were others, then?” 

“Two. But they left soon after eleven.” 

“Who were they?” 

“A Russian-refugee aristocrat—Count Murovieff—and his 
daughter, Countess Stravinsky.” 

Q. Q. leaned back in his chair, tapped his finger-tips together. 
“Let’s have the whole yarn, Maule. Why did you have those 
three people to dinner last night? It must have been something 
important to “have brought Loftus out. I know for a fact he’s 
been working late hours on some Bolshevik conspiracy to sabotage 
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the coal-mines. He hasn’t left his department any night before 
nine o’clock for a week.” 

Sir Humphrey nodded. 

“Quite right. He hasn’t. I can’t think those two people could 
possibly have had anything to do with it—as I told you, they 
went about eleven, left Jimmy and me alone together—but I'll 
give you the whole story from A to Z.” He paused to revive the 
giow of his cigar, to collect his thoughts for a commencement. 
“There’s something in your guess about the Indian Government, 
Quayne. I have been approached—I'd more than half promised 
to go out again, in fact. Naturally, I began to sit up and take 
a little notice of things Indian again, to look around for scraps of 
useful information. About ten days ago I met a couple of very 
interesting people—met them at my sister’s house—this Count 
Murovieff and his daughter, regular ancien régime, red-hot anti- 
Bolsheviks. It was the, lady I got into conversation with first, 
a fascinating creature, beautiful,—thirty years ago. one glance of 


those eyes of hers would have set me gaping round after her like 
an imbecile—and she did me the honor of knowing my name. A 
compliment rare enough to be appreciated.” 

He smiled grimly. “She asked me if I were going back to 
India. I gave a noncommittal sort of answer—as you know, I’m 
not the sort that unbosoms himself to casual ladies. And then 
I had a shock. ‘Because if you are, Sir Humphrey,’ she said, ‘I 
can give you some information that will be of the greatest use to 
you. Would you like to put your finger on Tretiakeff?’ You can 
guess I sat up pretty sharply and took quite a lot of notice, at 
that. Only the very inner circles know even the name of Tretia- 
keff—a most elusive bird, and the hidden manipulator of all the 
Soviet intrigues in India. At that moment, her father came up 
a white-haired, intellectual-looking little dwarf of a man, more 
like a professor than an aristocrat. She introduced us—and then 
my sister swooped down on us—mustn’t have any interesting 
conversation in her drawing-room, you know—against the usages 
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of polite society; one has to ‘mix,’—that’s her word,—talk mean- 
ingless ape-chatter with the entire cageful.” He paused for an- 
other pull at his cigar. Q. Q. made no comment. He was listen- 
ing, all his faculties concentrated. Sir Humphrey resumed. 

“Anyway, they managed to give me an invitation to visit them 
at their flat in Mount Street. I went—the next day. And I got 
quite a lot of information—highly secret information which—as it 
happened to be already in our possession—I could check. They 
hated the Bolshy régime thoroughly, father and daughter alike 
and no wonder, if their story was even half true. A story of 
torture, robbery and murder of pretty near their entire family that 
would have been a gold-nugget to a Riga special-correspondent. 
I went several times, and each time I got something more—with 
a hint of something really big if—and they made this proviso—l 
were really going out to India again. Finally, I put my cards on 
the table, told them I was. And then the rabbit came out of 
the hat. 

“It seems the lady has a cousin—real name Baron Raschevsky, 
but known to the Communisis as Stapouloff. To save his skin, 
he took service under the Soviet government, won their confidence, 
and is now second-in-command under Tretiakeff in India, at the 
very center of all their underground intrigues. If they are to be 
believed, Mr. Stapouloff is consumed by an undying secret hatred 
of his employers and is only waiting for a chance to play them a 
thoroughly dirty trick—to blow the entire Soviet organization in 
India sky-high, in fact. The long and the short of it was that they 
promised to put me into touch with this very interesting gentle- 
man. 

Once more Sir Humphrey paused for a puff or two at his cigar. 
“Of course, that isn’t the kind of information that can be ig- 
nored,” he went on. “I thought the best thing to do was to go 
and tell Loftus about it—it’s down his street, as you know. I did 
so—and he was quite considerably interested. Naturally, he was 
very curious to meet my Russian friends. He asked me to in- 
vite them to dinner—and not to mention that he would be present. 
I don’t know, unfortunately, what reasons he had for that. He 
didn’t tell me at the time, and now—” Sir Humphrey broke off 
with a jerk. 

“And last night was the dinner?” said Q. Q. 

“Yes. We had a very pleasant evening. Of course, I had said 
nothing about Loftus coming along. He turned up about five 
minutes after they did, and he was the best of company—really 
brilliant—you know what he could be when he was in the mood. 
They all got on splendidly together.” 

“No sign of recognition on either side?” 





IR HUMPHREY shook his head. 

“No. Not the least. Of course, I didn’t get a chance to 
talk to Loftus.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“At a little after eleven, the Russians went away. I accom- 
panied them downstairs, saw them into a taxi. I went up again 
to my rooms, where Loftus was sitting waiting for me—and then 
~-that’s the confoundedly queer part about it, Quayne—I can’t 
really remember quite what happened.” 

“Tell me what the part of yourself that remembers or seems 
to remember most has to say.” 

“T’ve got a sort of knowledge—a conviction, rather than a 
memory—of having gone straight to the drawer of my desk where 
I keep a revolver, taken out the weapon, and deliberately shot 
Loftus—without any reason whatever—as he sat there in the 
chair. And then I can’t remember anything at all, until I woke 
up this morning, found myself lying on the carpet, and saw Jimmy 
sitting there dead in the chair, with the revolver on the floor be- 
tween us.” 

“And the other part of you—what does that remember?” 

“Nothing at all. It’s a blank from the time I saw those people 
disappearing down the street in their taxi—until the moment I 
woke up this morning.” 

“H’m!” Q. Q. sat with closely pressed lips. 
domestic arrangements, Maule?” 

“It’s a service flat. The management sent up the dinner from 
the restaurant, and did the waiting. Cleared up after we had 
finished, while we were in the sitting-room. They do all the 
work of the place, you know—except my sitting-room. I don't 
like unknown people messing about with my papers. My man 
does that.” ; 

“He doesn’t sleep on the premises, you said. Was ke there 
last night?” 

“I let him off before ten o’clock—when he had brought in the 
whisky decanter and a couple of siphons. As I told you, I sent 
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him off for the day directly he arrived at seven-thirty this morn- 
ing. My sitting-room is just as it was last night, with poor 
Jimmy sitting in that chair—behind a locked door.” 


UAYNE leaned back and pondered for a moment. 
“You say you saw your guests depart in their taxi. How 
did you get back into your rooms? Did you let yourself in with 
a key—or did you leave the door open?” 

Sir Humphrey stared at him for a moment. 

“I went up in the lift—by Jove, yes, it comes back to me 
now—I found my door shut, and when I felt for my bunch of 
te ly found I must have left them inside—I had to ring the 

“Who opened the door?” 

“Jimmy, of course—yes, I remember that—besides, there was 
no one else in the flat.” 

“Was he quite normal?” 

“Well, we'd had a good dinner—and one or two whiskies and 
sodas afterward—and, yes, I was a bit cheerful, I suppose. [| 
remember now, thinking that Jimmy was rather unsteady on his 
pins—absurd, of course, last fellow in the world to take too 
much—shows I must have been rather merrier than I thought 
drunken man always thinks everyone else is squiffy.” 

“And now can you remember anything else at all after Loftus 
let you into your rooms—apart from your conviction that then 
or subsequently you shot him?” 

Sir Humphrey puckered his brows in a concentration of mem 
ory, shook his head. 

“Nothing at all—other than that, it is a blank..... But, | 
say, Quayne!” A sudden excitement came into his voice. “Its 
a funny thing about those keys! I could swear I hadn't got them 
in my pocket when I rang at that door—I remember ringing and 
ringing—Jimmy was slow in tumbling to what had happened 
yet I certainly had them in my trouser-pocket when I woke up 
this morning. I remember turning them out quite normally with 
all my other things when I changed out of my dress kit. Here 
they are.” He fished out a bunch of keys from his pocket, held 
them up. “It’s an action so automatic to shift them from one 
kit to another that I hadn’t given them a thought. But I cer- 
tainly didn’t have them last night—unless I was far more drunk 
than I thought.” 

“That, of course, is a possibility,” said Q. Q. quietly. “Id 
like to know a little more about these guests of yours. Can you 
describe the lady?” 

“Tall, slim, raven-black hair, wonderful large gray eyes—beau- 
tiful as a goddess—gives you a thrill to look at her.” 

“H’m!” commented Q. Q. grimly. “Enthusiasm is not de- 
scription. You were more definitely helpful about her father. 
Wait a moment.” He got up, went across to a large cabinet 
index-file on the farther wall of the room, returned with a couple 
of large envelopes. He sat down again, opened the dossiers, took 
out three or four photographs from each, spread them on his 
desk. “Are these your friends, Maule?” 

Sir Humphrey leaned forward, looked at the photographs, ut- 
tered a sharp exclamation. 

“By Jove, yes! Both of them!” 

Q. Q. smiled in quiet satisfaction. 

“IT thought I was right,” he said. “But I am surprised that 
Loftus didn’t tell you anything about those people when you re- 
joined him. He had quite a special interest in them both—and 
he certainly recognized them. The father’s real name—he has 
of course many aliases—is Dr. Hugo Weidmann. He was at one 
time a well-known psycho-analyst in Vienna. Then he got into 
an unpleasant scandal, cleared out of Austria, and went into the 
German secret service, a line of business in which his professional! 
experience was extremely useful. Over here, during the war, he 
posed as a Russian reformer who had fled from the Czarist police 
prior to 1914—and he brought off one or two really big coups 
before our people got on his track and he vanished into thin air.’ 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Sir Humphrey. “You're making me 
feel an awfyl fool, Quayne!” 

“The daughter’s name,” continued Q. Q. imperturbably, “is 
Clara Weidmann—originally, that is to say; the names she has 
since given herself would fill a page of ‘Who’s Who.’ She was 
certainly one of the most efficient spies we ever had to deal with 
And she got clear away—but not before she had murdered, in 
very mysterious circumstances, one of Loftus’ best men. Jimmy 
swore he would get her sooner or later—that was why, evidently 
half-recognizing both from your description, he asked you to ar- 
range a little diner intime so that he could put the matter beyond 
doubt. You, of course, serving in India alt your life, would know 
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| ‘Tomato 


Soup! 
Cant you just taste it? 


Tomatoes in all their glory! How 
tempting they look on the vines, as 
they hang heavy-laden with their rich 
juices and luscious ‘‘meat!”” 








































More tempting still to see one of 
these perfect red ripe tomatoes sliced 
in half—an invitation you will find 
hard to resist. 

But millions find them most tempt- 
ing of all when they are blended in 
that delicious and famous soup— 
Campbell's Tomato. 

Just the good of the tomato 
strained to a smooth puree enriched 
with golden butter fresh from the 
country. Enjoy it—today! 

Taste this Campbell's Soup so fine, 

Revel in its flavor 


Taste this masterpiece of mine, 
Sure to win your favor! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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nothing of either of them.” He leaned back 
in his chair, finger-tips together. “I’m be- 
ginning to see a little daylight in this, Maule.” 


“I'm damned if I am,” replied Sir 
Humphrey. “With all that! Who are 
these people working for now?” 

“For the Soviet government, evidently. 


They knew or guessed that you might be 
going back to India. You're a formidable 
adversary, Maule—on your own ground. 
They did the clever thing—nobbled you 
from the start. If you had taken all their 
information seriously,—naturally they saw to 
it that all you could check should be genu- 
ine,—and had put yourself in the hands 
of Mr. Stapouloff, you'd have got yourself 
into a pretty mess.” 

“Well, that’s out of the question now, 
anyway. I don’t go to India—I go to a 
nasty little ceremony in a prison-yard early 
some morning. For there’s no doubt about 
it—mad or not—I shot poor Loftus.” 

Q. Q. looked at him. 

“Doesnt it occur to you, Maule, how 
extremely convenient it is to these two peo- 
ple that Loftus—they certainly recognized 
him as he recognized them—should be dead, 
and you completely out of the way?” 

“Ves—but—” Sir Humphrey frowned in 
a desperation of thought. “It can’t be 
more than a coincidence. I saw them go— 
I'm certain of that. How could they have 
got back, killed Loftus—and—this is the 
vital point—given me the conviction that I 
had done it myself? How could they?” 

“That, Maule,” said Q. Q., caressing his 
chin, “‘we’re going to try and find out.” 

Sir Humphrey leaned forward in a sud- 
den hypothesis. 

“They couldn't have drugged me—made 
me murder Jimmy, could they?” he asked 
desperately. “It wouldn’t go down with a 
jury, I know, but it means a lot to me. It 
isn’t possible—just widely possible—is it? 
Queer things happen in India, you know.” 

Q. Q. shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are very clever people,” he said, as 
he took a sheet of notepaper and commenced 
to write. He wrote only a few quick words, 
folded the paper, reached for an envelope, 
put in the note, stuck it down and addressed 
it. “What number in Mount Street?” Sir 
Humphrey told him. He added it, looked 
across to me. “A little job for you, Mr. 
Creighton. Take this note to the Countess 
Stravinsky and give it to her personally.” 
He glanced at his watch. “It is now just 
eleven o’clock. You will probably find her 
at home. She may have something to say 
to you. Stay and listen to it—stay just as 
long as she likes to keep you—make the 
lady’s acquaintance, in fact.” He smiled at 
me. “But when you do leave, rejoin us at 
Sir Humphrey's rooms. —Give him the 
address, Maule.” 


IR HUMPHREY gave me his card, and 

a few minutes later, with Q. Q.’s letter 
in my pocket, I was in a taxi speeding 
toward Mount Street. 

I will confess that a twinge of trepida- 
tion mingled with my instinctive little thrill 
of suppressed excitement as I pressed the 
doorbell at Count Murovieff’s flat. Into 
what hornet’s nest was I blindly venturing? 
On the face of it, a more dangerous couple 
did not perhaps exist in London than the 
people behind this still closed door. How 
would I be received? What was in that 
note I was to deliver—Q. Q. had reiterated 
his orders, been emphatic—only into the 
Countess Stravinsky’s own hand? I had 
not the least idea, and at that moment I 
would have given all my month’s salary for 
a glimpse at its contents. I remembered 
suddenly, with more than annoyance, that I 
had left my automatic in my desk. I was 
defenseless ii— The door opened. 

A prim, foreign-looking maid stood in the 
entrance. I stated my business, declined—in 


obedience to Q. Q.’s instructions—to name 


the person from whom I came, insisted 
merely that I had an important note to 
deliver to the Countess Stravinsky herself. 
The maid was evidently used to mysterious 
emissaries. She gave me a searching glance, 
which summed me up from the soles of my 
feet to the hat on my head, and threw the 
door wide open. 

“Come zis vay,” she said. 

She led me into a large drawing-room, 
furnished with an exotic and bizarre luxury, 
a room of rich Chinese blues touched with 
vivid greens, where gilt Buddhas and gro- 
tesque Hindu gods niched themselves against 
a simplicity of wall. 

“Vait ‘ere,’ said the maid. 
ze Countess.” 

I stood there, feeling my heart thump, 
and waited. And I craved for my auto- 
matic, so thoughtlessly left behind. The at- 
mosphere of that room seemed pregnant with 
something mysteriously sinister. What drama 
was going to be precipitated by that 
sealed thin note I fingered? I visualized 
myself trapped, murderously assailed. They 
would stick at nothing, these people. I found 
myself looking at a memory of the Chief's 
confident, quiet smile, listening to an inward 
echo of his parting words: ‘Don't hurry 
away, Mr. Creighton. Stay as long as the 
lady wishes to keep you.’ There was a subtle 
significance in those words I could not 
fathom. It exasperated me. What was ex- 
pected of me? What did he want me to 
do? I racked my brains for divination of 
it—mentally cursed him for not being more 
explicit. " 

I turned from an absent-minded stare at 
a squat white-jade Chinese idol poised upon 
an ultramodern cabinet in polished vivid 
green wood, to see the Countess standing in 
the room, the door-curtain just falling be- 
hind her. 

And I turned with a jerk—a stammering 
confusion. My wits deserted me. I think 
I gasped. For the woman who stood there 
—tall, slim, garbed in an exquisitely simple 
gown of black, a drooping necklace of large 
pearls for her only adornment—was in be- 
wildering contradiction to my apprehensive 
imagination of imminent and savage vio- 
lence. She was beautiful—beautiful, I can 
only reiterate the word—with such a purity 
of beauty, such a grave perfection of Ma- 
donnalike loveliness, that her presence set 
me quivering in a surge of awe that over- 
whelmed the cynicism of reason. Her large 
clear gray eyes—wonderful under the raven- 
black hair smoothed with the slightest rip- 
ple back from her brows—rested upon me 
in mute inquiry. I managed to get my 
tongue to speak, to achieve coherence. 

“The Countess Stravinsky?” I said. 

She made the faintest affirmative move- 
ment of her head. 

“Yes.” Her voice, in the utterance of 
that one syllable, was surprisingly musical 
on a rich, deep, vibrant note. 

I held out the envelope. 

She took it, tore it open, read the mis- 
sive. I saw a sudden hardness come into 
her beautiful face. Once more, the wonder- 
ful gray eyes were resting on me. 

“You know what is in this note?” 

“No, madame.” 

The hardness vanished from her face— 
vanished so that a moment later one could 
not recall what it had been. She smiled— 
a sudden opening of dazzling fascination. 

“You are an,’—she hesitated,—‘an em- 
ployee—of Mr. Quentin Quayne?” 

I had no cue for my answer. 
the truth. 

“Yes, madame.” 

Her eyes ranged over me, summed me up. 

“You seem to be a gentleman,” she said. 

I bowed. ' 

“Were you told to bring back an answer 
to this?” She indicated the sheet of paper 
in her hand. 

“I was told merely to hand it to you 


“I vill tell 


I risked 
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personally, madame.” Confound Q. Q.! 
Why the devil hadn't he told me what was 
in that letter? I should have had at least 
some idea of what to do or say. 

The large gray eyes rested on me again. 
She pondered something I could not guess 
at. Then again she smiled. 

“Will you not sit down, Mr—Mr—” 
She finished on a note of interrogation 

“Creighton,” I said. 


TOOK a seat on the divan to which 

she gestured. She sat down also, and 
the thick cushions sank into a nest under 
the pressure of her slim tall form in its 
clinging black gown. Our eyes met. A part 
of me reminded me insistently that she was 
a spy, a murderess. Another part of me, 
deep down, elemental, blindly instinctive, 
rose in’ revolt against an accusation that 
seemed patently absurd. The incongruity 
was too gross. Could so exquisite a beauty 
of face and figure harbor the soul whose 
indictment was contained in Q. Q.’s do 
sier? Awed in the spell of that beauty. 
awed by something subtly, indefinably yet 
more potent in that silence, I contemplate |! 
those Madonnalike features, felt again the 
heart thumping in my breast. Q. Q—Sir 
Humphrey—both might have been mistaken 
Photographs are the most deceptive of evi 
dence. These thoughts flashed through me 
in a matter of seconds. She was pondering 
again—pondering perhaps what was required 
of her. What was required of her? What 
the devil was in that note? 

Suddenly she smiled once more, stretched 
out her slim white arm to a cigarette-box 
on a little table, held it out to me. 

“Will you smoke, Mr. Creighton?” she 
asked in that rich, deep, indefinably thrill 
ing voice. 

I accepted. She took one herself, reached 
for the matches, struck a light, held it to 
my cigarette—her large gray eyes close to 
mine evoked a peculiar intimate start deep 
down in me, a sudden surge and tumult of 
blood, over which I set my teeth—lit her 
own. She dropped the still lighted match 
into an antique bronze tripod brazier— 
Chinese and grotesque—which stood close to 
my right hand. 

“You are going straight back to Mi 
Quayne when you leave here?” 

“Yes, madame.” It was impossible for 
me not to answer her in tones of instinctive 
respect. 

She was silent again, contemplative of her 
cigarette, and then of me. What could 
Q. Q. have asked of her? 

“You are not in a hurry?” 

“No, madame.” 

A quick look came from those clear gray 
eyes, large under the raven-black hair, a 
look that shot through me like a search- 
light. It was instantly veiled, replaced by 
a smile that was languorously serene. She 
smiled, it seemed, at pleasant thoughts of 
her own. 

I sat, my heart thumping, waiting for her 
next words. I heard the faint ticking of a 
clock across the room. And as I waited, I 
became gradually conscious of a subtle in- 
censelike perfume filling the atmosphere, a 
diffusion of cloying aromatic swectness semi- 
pungent to my nostrils, that made me auto- 
matically take a deep breath. It filled my 
lungs, seemed to mount to my head. I! 
pulled myself out of a momentary dizziness, 
glanced round at the brazier into which she 
had thrown her match. A slender stem of 
gray smoke ascended from the bowl, coiled 
into a.lazy spiral at its summit. Was this 
some sinister trick? No—impossible—fan- 
tastic! My suspicions were running away 
with me. At the same time, I disliked that 
slowly curling incense—disliked it with a 
tingling as of little alarm-bells all over me, 
with an almost overmastering impulse to 
spring up, escape from its cloying suffoca- 
tion. Yet I dared not—dumb in the awe 
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AFTER THIRTY - can a woman still gain 
the charm of A skin you Love to Touch ?” 


eS ROME women 
2 have a better 
¢ complexion at 
3g thirty or thirty- 
~~ five than they 
ever had in their twenties. 
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The reason is simply that 
they have learned to take 
better care of their skin. 


At twenty, contrary to 
popular tradition, a girl’s 
complexion is often at its 
worst. 


Too many sweets — late 
hours—and above all, neg- 
lect of a few simple rules of 
skin hygiene, result in a 
dull, sallow color, disfigur- 
ing blemishes, and ugly 
little blackheads. 


By giving your skin the 
right care you can often gain a love- 
lier skin at thirty than you ever had 
before. 


Remember that each day your skin 
is changing; old skin dies and new 
takes its place. Whatever your com- 
plexion has been in the past—by be- 
ginning, now, to give this new skin 
the treatment it needs, you can 
gradually build up a fresh, clear, 
radiant complexion. 


Use this treatment 
to overcome blackheads 

Every night before retiring apply hot 
cloths to your face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough wash- 
cloth work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, always 
with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear hot water, then with 
cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


How you can free 
your skin from blemishes 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 

your usual way with warm water and 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 

with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
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Orten the best of life doesn't begin for a woman until she is thirty. 
Often it is only then that she begins to realize herself and her own 
possibilities. Don't think of your age, whatever it is, as a limitation 
—think of it as an opportunity! Use the knowledge you have gained 
From life to overcome past faults and disadvantages. Make up your 
mind to be lovelier every year—and you will be! 


the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Wood- 
bury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes; then 
rinse very carefully, first with clear 
hot water, then with cold. 


A special treatment for an oily skin 


First, cleanse your skin by washing 
in your usual way with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and luke-warm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but 
leave the skin slightly damp. Now, 
with warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly 
—always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


How to give 


a sallow skin color and life 


Once or twice a week, just before re- 
tiring, fill your basin full of hot water 
—almost boiling hot. Bend over the 
top of the basin and cover your head 
and the bowl with a heavy bath 


towel, so that no steam 
can escape. Steam your 
face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth 
with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. With this wash your 
face thoroughly, rubbing 
the lather well into the 
skin with an upward and 
outward motion. Then 
rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water, then 
with cold, and finish by 
rubbing it for thirty sec- 
onds with a piece of ice. 
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of skin happens to be— you 
will find the treatment that 
exactly meets its needs in 
the booklet of famous skin 
treatments, “4 Skin You 
Love to Touch,” which is 
wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
and begin your treatment tonight. 
You can get Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. A 2s-cent cake lasts a 
month or six weeks for regular use, 
including any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. For convenience— 
get Woodbury’s in 3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations 
—guest size—for 10 cents 
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1702 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 
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Together with the treatment booklet, “ A Skin 

You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1702 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 
4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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she inspired in me—break her silence. She 
remained immobile, lost in thoughts, her 
face a miracle of calm beauty. 

I resigned myself. That slender stem of 
gray smoke continued to ascend, to flatten 
at its summit into long, lazily spreading 
wreaths. I breathed deeply in the thickened 
atmosphere of the room, deeply and yet 
more deeply. My environment seemed to 
have gone vaguely misty. And with that 
subtly pervasive aromatic odor I inhaled at 
every breath, a numbness in myself—imper- 
ceptible at first-—crept over me. My brain 
dulled. I relaxed, luxuriously, languorously, 
carelessly scornful of the vigilant alertness 
to which a moment before I had endeavored 
to hold fast. I lost the clear sense of my 
identity, forgot why I was sitting in that 
chair, staring at that beautiful woman, silent 
and now half-recumbent, upon the settee. 
And in place of my normal self, obscure 
primitive impulses stirred in me, suddenly 
released from origins I had never suspected 
in myself, disturbing me with their unfa- 
miliar force, with their urge to a fantastic 
recklessness. They frightened me. It was 
like a demoniac possession where I. was los- 
ing control. I found myself yearning for a 
mad kiss from that exquisite mouth. My 
arms ached to enfold that lithe, slender 
figure, to crush it frenziedly in an embrace 
that would enforce reciprocation. My brain 
whirled at the thought of it—it seemed that 
the next moment I should spring forward, 
hot-breathed upon her—flung from my seat 
by an impulse beyond civilized volition. 

Yet I did not move. I felt something 
hurt the fingers of my right hand on my 
knee. It was my cigarette, forgotten, which 
had burned down to them. With an immense 
muscular effort, I tossed the stump into the 
beazier whence the gray smoke ascended. In 
that last flicker of normal consciousness, I 
glanced at the watch upon my wrist. To 
my surprise, it marked only half-past eleven. 


HE silence had lasted a time beyond 

my computation. She turned her large 
clear eyes upon me, smiled. I perceived her 
with a vision that was blurred, heard her— 
deep-toned, thrillingly sonorous—with a 
dizzy brain. 

“You are thinking things about me—un- 
pleasant things?” 

“Madame—I—I—” My own _ voice 
sounded strange to me. 

She leaned forward, exquisitely seductive. 
Again I felt that primitive reckless urge, 
almost irresistible, electric, spontaneous, in 
every fiber of me, repressed it with a last 
spasm of will. 

“I want you to look in my eyes—and 
see if you can believe them.” 

The eyes came close, wide open, eyes of 
a strange clear gray, the pupils peculiarly 
fascinating, seeking mine. 

“Madame—I—I—” That direct gaze was 
insupportable. I dropped my own—gasped 
in a suffocation, my brain in a dizzy whirl. 

“Look! Keep on looking!” 

I obeyed—obeyed because I had no will 
left, because obedience was the easiest, the 
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only possible thing—authority emanated from 
her, mysteriously potent, not to be chal- 
lenged. I looked into those eyes that focused 
themselves on mine—looked—kept on look- 
ing—saw nothing but those eyes—looked in- 
to them for an endless time where I lost 
perception of all else but those two clear 
gray eyes holding mine until I could no 
longer turn away my gaze. My arm jerked 
of itselfi—went stiff. An immense fatigue 
weighed heavy on my shoulders. 

“Lean back!” 

A last flicker of resistance leaped up in 
me. “No—no! I mustn’t—” 

“Lean back!” I ceded, relaxed, felt sud- 
denly comfortable. 

It might have been wons aiterward that 
I saw, mistily, as through my eyelashes, 
the Countess standing tall above me. She 
smiled and nodded. But she smiled to a 
sharp-faced, white-haired, intellectual-looking 
little man, eagerly anxious by her side. 

“Yes—I think so.” Her voice came 
through—through cotton-wool—to my dulled 
senses. I could not move—had no will to 
move. I leaned back locked in a complete 
passivity I accepted with a last tiny frag- 
ment of my consciousness. 

“Answer me, Mr. Creighton.” 

“Ves.” I heard myself answer—a voice 
that was far away from me—a voice that 
spoke with surprising (only I had lost the 
capacity for surprise) promptness of obedi- 
ence. 

And then—and then—I remember nothing 
more, until—I cannot say to this day, how 
—I found myself in a taxi, speeding through 
the London traffic, and knowing quite clearly 
that I was on my way to Q. Q. at Sir 
Humphrey Maule’s rooms. What had hap- 
pened in that flat? How did I get into 
that taxi? I could not remember. I could 
only remember, very clearly, that I was on 
my way to Q. Q—that I must get to Q. Q. 
—jor a reason still obscure to me—with the 
minimum of delay. I felt like a man just 
awakened from intoxication. What I had 
done or said was lost to me. I glanced at 
my watch. It marked just twelve o'clock. 
What had happened to me in that last half- 
hour? It was an absolute blank. And then 
another alarm shot into my mind. Was I 
really going to Sir Humphrey's flat—or was 
the taxi-driver taking me, under sinister or- 
ders, to some other destination? I had not 
the least recollection of giving him the ad- 
dress... .. I had scarce grappled with this 
sudden panic when the cab stopped, in the 
quiet street off St. James’ where Sir Hum- 
phrey lived, at the number given on the 
card I took, for verification, from my pocket. 
I got out. 

“Who gave you this address?” I asked, 
as I paid my fare. 

The taxi-driver stared at me. 

“You did, sir,” he said. 


HURRIED into the building, cursing at 

the exhibition I had made of myself. 
The lift shot me up to the floor occupied 
by Sir Humphrey. I rang. Sir Humphrey 
himself opened the door. 

I followed him along a short passage, into 
an unfamiliar sitting-room adorned with 
Indian trophies. A white sheet was thrown 
over something shapeless in a chair near the 
table. In another chair, near a writing-desk, 
Q. Q. was sitting. He smiled at me. 

I stopped. What was it I had to do when 
I saw Q. Q.? What was the obscure im- 
pulse which surged up in me, which made 
my fingers work nervously of themselves? 
A cloud was over my brain. I felt my mus- 
cles go spontaneously rigid. Q. Q. still 
smiled. 

“A knife, Mr. Creighton?” he said blandly 
—held out an ivory paper-knife. 

I took it automatically, felt my fingers 
clench tightly over it without my volition 
—and then, as though a trigger were pulled 
inside me that discharged a sudden nervous 
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“force, with no clear consciousness of what 


I was doing, but under an impulse that 
filled me suddenly to the exclusion of all 
else, I sprang at him, stabbed straight at 
his chest with the paper-knife. And even as 
1 delivered the blow, I had an obscure half- 
knowledge that it was all right, that it was 
only harmless make-believe—a complaisance 
that reconciled conflicting compulsions. 

Sir Humphrey leaped forward with a 
startled cry, clutched my wrist. 

Q. Q. smiled. He had sat motionless, 
without a tremor. 

“Let him go. The wrong knife, Mr. 
Creighton. Give him that Indian dagger, 
Maule.” 

Sir Humphrey hesitated. 

“Give it to him.” 


E obeyed the authoritative command in 
that quiet voice. With obvious reluctance 
he handed me an Indian dagger in place of 
the paper-knife he had wrenched from my 
grasp. I stood quivering, in a peculiar sus- 
pension of thought, of all volition. It was 
as though I was under a spell. I accepted 
the dagger, felt my fingers close over its hilt 
“Obey the command given you, Mr 
Creighton,” said Q. Q. quietly. 

At the words, once more I sprang—and 
as I did so, I realized with an overwhelm- 
ing shock what it was I had in my _ hand. 
what it was I had been commanded to do 
—murder—murder Q. Q.!° That realization 
checked me like a bullet striking me in mid- 
course. In an immense revulsion of all 
myself, a violent spontaneous shattering re- 
coil from the atrocity I was about to com- 
mit, I stopped dead, flung the dagger from 
me. My brain suddenly cleared. I stood 
trembling, dazed, bewildered, ready to drop 
with humiliation. I could have burst into 
hysterical tears. 

“My God, sir!” I stammered. “What— 
what's the matter with me? Am I mad? 
Or—or—” I had no explanation to offer, 
even to myself. The lack of it terrified me 
I looked at that dagger lying on the floor, 
and felt suddenly physically sick. I swayed 
on my feet. 

Q. Q. rose quietly from his chair, put his 
hand on my shoulder. 

“All right, Mr. Creighton.” His eyes 
looked into mine, sent reassurance into me, 
braced me to command of myself. “You've 
been making yourself useful for once—that’s 
all.” He smiled. “Sit down in that chair 
—and pull yourself together.’ Once more 
his eyes looked straight, compellingly, into 
mine., “You are quite normal again—gquite 
—you understand that?” 

“Yes sir,” I gasped, and subsided weakly 
into the chair. 

He turned to Sir Humphrey. 

“Well, Maule, do you see the point of 
that little experiment ?” 

“I’m damned if I do!” Sir Humphrey 
was emphatic. 

“Then I'll tell you. I sent Mr. Creighton 
round to your lady-friend of last night— 
she’s the more dangerous of the pair—with 
a note he was instructed to deliver only into 
the Countess Stravinsky’s own hand. I’ve 
no doubt he did so. That note was as fol- 
lows.” Q. Q. smiled grimly as he paused. 
“‘On behalf of Mr. James Loftus, Mr 
Quentin Quayne presents his compliments to 
Fraulein Clara Weidmann.’ Rather a shock 
to the lady, I’m afraid.” He smiled again. 
“Now do you begin to see?” 

“Not in the least.” 

Q. Q. turned to me. 

“What happened in the flat at Mount 
Street, Mr. Creighton ?” 

I tried with all my might to remember— 
found myself baffled with an absolute blank- 
ness. It exasperated me, humiliated me 
anew. 

“I—I’m sorry, sir,” I stammered. “I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me—I can’t 
remember anything about it.” 
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Beauty is the touchstone of life. So, for 
her own, for everybody's sake, it’s every 
woman's duty to foster her beauty. She can 
effectively accomplish this loveliness by the 
Pond’s Method, by using Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Ictsn Rein: 


THe Lapy Drana Manners is the most beautiful 
woman of her generation. 


Beauty is in her blood. Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall was one of her ancestors. And her mother, the 
Duchess of Rutland, was a creature of rare loveliness 
when she was lady-in-waiting to the Queen. 

Lady Diana’s beauty sets the pulses racing, the im- 
agination afire. 

The modeling of her face, the lift of her head, the 
dignity of her figure, declare her “the daughter of a 
hundred earls.” But the glint of gold in her hair, the 
starry blueness of her eyes, these touch the heart- 
strings, being heaven sent. 


And the lily’s own petals are not more snowy-white, more satin- 
soft, than Lady Diana’s skin. As a great English artist who painted 
her said, “she has the most beautiful complexion in the world.” 


How Lady Diana Keeps her Beauty 


Lady Diana—whose creed is, “ Beauty is the touchstone of life” — 
knows the need of keeping all her own beauty untouched by wind 
and cold, the harsh lights and make-up of the theater, and the late 
hours of her exacting social life. So she bathes her face and neck in 
cold cream and protects them with a delicate finish provided by a 
second cream. 

For, like so many of the beautiful women of England, of America, 
Lady Diana Manners has found the Two Creams that keep the skin 
its exquisite best no matter how it’s taxed. 

Before retiring or after any unusual ex- 
posure apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously 
on the face and neck. Wipe it off with a 
soft cloth, taking away the day’s accumu- 
lation of dust, dirt and powder. Finish 
with a dash of cold water. 

Before you powder, smooth over your 
newly cleansed face a delicate film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. It keeps your com- 
plexion fresh and protected for hours 
against any weather, gives it a soft finish 
and holds your powder smoothly. 

Like Lady Diana Manners you can 7 
Bs nage ely accomplish this loveliness. EVERY SKIN NEEDS 

egin to use Pond’s Creams. Soon you'll 
have a beautiful skin, tax it though you THESE TWO COBANS 
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UAYNE nodded. His voice was kindly 
as he spoke. 
“Never mind. I can guess.” He turned 
again to Sir Humphrey. “Put yourself in 
the lady’s place. Last night she meets 
Jimmy Loftus, realizes that she is recognized 
and eliminates him very cleverly. This 
morning she learns not only that Quentin 
Quayne is aware of her identity, but that 
Quentin Quayne holds her responsible for 
Loftus’ death. Obviously, Quentin Quayne 
also must be eliminated at once. How is 
she to do it? One method, at least, par- 
ticularly after last night, would instantly 
suggest itself to her—a temptation I dangled 
in front of her, in fact. You will remember 
that I carefully told Mr. Creighton not to 
hurry away. I put an opportunity into her 
hands.” 

“Opportunity ?” queried 
still puzzled. 

“Hypnosis,” said Q. Q. succinctly. “You 
forget her father was professor of psychi- 
atry in Vienna—and she was an apt pupil. 
She undoubtedly hypnotized Creighton, and 
gave him the post-hypnotic suggestion, with 
the safeguard that his memory should be an 
absolute blank on the matter, that he 
should stab me directly he saw me. I no- 
ticed his fingers working the moment he 
came into the room. You saw for yourself 
what happened.” 

“Good God!” groaned Sir Humphrey in 
a sudden anguish. “And they must have 
hypnotized me also! Made me kill poor 
Jimmy! I really did it, then! That proves 
it!” 

“It proves nothing of the sort: It proves 
just the opposite. One of my reasons for 
making this somewhat dangerous experi- 
ment was to establish beyond doubt whether 
it is or is not possible to hypnotize a sub- 
ject into committing a genuine murder. It 
is easy enough to make him act a dummy 
one—but it is a hotly disputed point whether 
he will or will not obey a suggestion to do 
the real thing. Your lady-friend was doubt- 
less quite aware of this—but the case was 
urgent with her; she had to take a long 
chance if she was to do anything at all. 

“She took it—after all, the possibility 
has never been definitely disproved. And I 
took a chance that, being quite ready for 
him, I might be quicker than Mr. Creighton 
if he meant business with a real knife in 
his hand. You saw the difference in his 
behavior when he had the paper-knife and 
when he had the real thing. No, Maule,” 
he concluded decisively, “my experiment 
proved beyond doubt that whatever hyp- 
notic suggestion was given you last night,— 
your drinks were drugged, of course,—you 
did not murder Jimmy Loftus. If the thing 
can be done at all, it could be done with 
Creighton. She tried. It can not be done.” 

Sir Humphrey mopped his brow. 

“You're sure?” 

“Quite sure!” 

The big man stared at him. 

“Thank God!” he ejaculated. “But how 
do you account for my instinctive convic- 
tion that I did do it?” 

Q. Q. smiled. 

“It is quite easy under hypnosis to make 
a man wake up with the belief that he has 
committed a murder—especially if you ar- 
range the circumstantial evidence convinc- 
a May I use your telephone?” 

“Yes—yes—of course.’ Sir Humphrey 


Sir Humphrey, 
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was still bewildered. “What are you going 


to do?” 

“I’m going to get your friends round here. 
Very clever people!” Q. Q. smiled again as 
he picked up the telephone. “But I think 
they'll find this is a case of diamond cut dia- 
mond.” He gave a number, waited. “Hallo! 
: Is that Sebright? .... Oh, Se- 
bright, a murder was committed last night 
at Sir Humphrey Maule’s flat—yes, St. 
James! I'll give you the details presently. 
F VYes—i want you to come round— 
but on your way, I want you to call at 
504 Mount Street and bring along a couple 
of Russian people, Count Murovieff and his 
daughter the Countess Stravinsky. Listen— 
and I'll explain. These two people were 
guests of Sir Humphrey Maule last night. 
They left soon after eleven. The murder 
was committed after that hour. .... Pre- 
Ge a 45s They have an alibi. Now, I 
want you to explain to them that their 
presence is necessary to verify whether the 
room is or is not as they left it at eleven. 
You can tell them, if you like, that the 
murderer is known. I think you'll have no 
difficulty in persuading them to come along; 
they cannot refuse their assistance in eluci- 
dating the circumstances of the crime. But 
it is most important that they should accom- 
pany you—and by the way, don't mention 
my name..... Good! You'll find me in 
Sir Humphrey’s flat expecting you.” 

He hung up the receiver, turned to us 
with a smile. “Now, we'll soon clear up 
all this little business.” 


IR HUMPHREY had been pacing up 
and down the room. He swung round 
to Q. Q. 

“I'm = still bewildered, Quayne. What 
really happened in this room last night?” 

Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“You’ve heard of dhatura, Maule?” 

“Of course I have. Favorite drug of the 
Indian criminal. Seeds rather like capsicum. 
Usually administered chopped up. Leaves 
no trace in the human body. Sends the 
victim into insensibility, and if he doesn’t 
die, he wakes up minus his memory—can't 
remember a thing about it.” 

“Precisely. Your two Russian friends are, 
however, a little more refined in their 
methods than the ordinary Indian criminal. 
They didn’t want the police to find you 
and Loftus lying dead here, and they them- 
selves naturally under suspicion. They 
wanted Loftus dead and you self-accused 
of the murder. So they put into your 
whiskies and sodas a littl—not crude 
dhatura, but a preparation of the drug which 
is considerably more subtle in its effect; it 
leaves the victim extremely susceptible to 
hypnotic influence at the same time that it 
embroils his memory and paralyzes him into 
a semi-insensible immobility. A drop or two 
would suffice, and it would take about ten 
minutes to have its effect. They did this 
just before they left. You accompanied 
them downstairs. On the way, they picked 
your pocket of your keys. You came back, 
found the door shut, and—you remember— 
it was some little time before you could get 
Loftus to open it. The drug was already 
working in him, of course. You thought 
that both he and you had had a little too 
much to drink. You both went back into 
the sitting-room—not very steadily, I ex- 
pect—and sat down. You were both sitting 
there, quite helpless, when at a time con- 
venient to your departed friends—perhaps 
two hours later, when everybody in the 
place had gone to bed—they returned, let 
themselves in at the outer door and then this 
door with your keys, and found you nicely 
ready for them.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Sir Humphrey. 
“And then—” 

“And then they hunted for your revolver, 
found it, shot Loftus as he sat paralyzed in 
his chair, put the revolver on the floor after 
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smearing your finger with the burnt powder 
which had escaped from its not very closely 
fitting barrel, put the keys back in your 
pocket, and gave you a detailed hypnotic 
suggestion that you had done the whole 
business yourself, that you would sleep till 
the morning, and wake up with such a full 
conviction of your guilt that you would 


surrender yourself to the police. Very neat, 
I think.” 
“Phew!” Sir Humphrey whistled. He 


was still only half-convinced, however, and 
showed it. “All this is damned difficult to 
prove in a court of law, Quayne. What do 
you propose to do when you get those peo- 
ple here?” 

Q. Q. smiled again. 

“I told you this was a case of diamond 
cut diamond. You'll see. They should be 
here in a minute or two now.” 


WE sat and waited, we three—and that 
sheeted something in the armchair, 
which, in my state of broken nerve, I was 
grateful not to see uncovered. The minutes 
dragged. The ringing of the doorbell—when 
it came—was almost a relief. 

“You go, Maule,” said Q. Q. 

Sir Humphrey went to open to the new 
arrivals. Q. Q. turned to the chair by the 
table, carefully withdrew that shapelessly 
humped covering, revealed a once good- 
looking man crumpled in the seat, his head 
forward upon his chest, dried blood plastered 
on his face from a wound in the temple. 
I gripped myself in a sudden sickening, sat 
short-breathed in suspense. 

The next moment Sir Humphrey was 
again at the door, speaking to those who 
followed him. 

“In here,” he said. 
for the lady. 

She entered. I can’t describe what sprang 
up in me at the sight once more of that 
quiet Madonnalike beauty. It was a wild, 
craven panic of all my deepest being. I 
gasped lest those great eyes, pregnant still 
with mysterious potency under the little 
cloche hat she wore, should turn my way. 
Behind her was the little intellectual-faced 
man. And behind him was Sebright. 

She took a step or two into the room, 
saw the corpse in the chair, and then her 
eyes switched to Q. Q. standing impassively 
close to it—from Q. Q. to me, fascinated 
where I sat. She must have recognized him, 
as she recognized me—recognized also, in a 
flash, that her plan had failed. Q. Q. was 
still alive—grimly smiling. 

She swayed, went deathly pale. 

The little old man sprang forward, caught 
her in his arms. 

“Poor lady! Too much of a shock to 
her seeing that in the chair, Quayne,” said 
Sebright with reproof in his voice. 

But Q. Q. ignored him. He also had 
sprung forward, caught at the lady, seemed 
to be mixed up in almost a struggle with 
the little man as he took her into his own 
stronger arms. 

“All right,” he said. 
Shell be all right in a minute. 
Maule.” 

He deposited her carefully in an armchair, 
turned to take the brandy-decanter Sir 
Humphrey held out to him. 

“A glass?” Q. Q.’s eyes ranged round 
the room. “Ah, there’s one!” He went 
across to a side-table, poured out a stiff peg 
of brandy, took it back to the woman. She 
waved it away. “I insist!’ he said, firmly 
but not unkindly, held it to her mouth, 
poured some, whether she willed or no, down 
her throat. She gasped and choked with it. 

Sir Humphrey was explaining to Sebright 
what he knew of the crime. 

“I woke up at seven o'clock this morning 
in this room to—to see that!” he said, ges- 
turing to the corpse in the chair. 

“Loftus!” exclaimed Sebright. 
could have done it?” 


He made way politely 


“Let me have her. 
Brandy, 


“But who 
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Real Naptha! You can 
tell by the smell 


Do you board or live in 
apartments? You will value 
Fels-Naptha all the more 
Thelittle in-bet ween washes 
of handkerchiefs, stock 
ings and underthings 


can be safely, quickly and 
thoroughly done with 
Fels-Naptha, even with 
cool or luke-warm water. 


What temperature for 
wash water? 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with F ee Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha, 
if you wish. You are bound 
to get good results. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no 
matter whether the water 
is cool, lukewarm or hot. 





The original and genuine 
naptha soap comes in the 
familiar red-and-green 


wrapper. Buy it in the 
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fter 25 years, f know! 


“Now that you are married, dear, 
your job will be to run the house just 
as well as John hopes to run his busi- 
ness. At first you’ll have to do most 
of the work yourself—even the wash- 
ing and cleaning. 

“But don’t let that worry you. It isn’t 
work, my dear, that takes the bloom 
from pretty cheeks. It’s the work 
women do needlessly—the downright 
drudgeries. 

“I want you to avoid the drudgeries. 
I don’t want you to waste one precious 
minute of glorious youth on them. 
And that’s why I’m giving you this 
Fels-Naptha. 

“Over twenty-five years ago—when 
your mother was a bride—Fels-Naptha 
had just come out. They had found 
a way to combine naptha and good 
soap so that these two splendid cleaners 
could work together—help each other. 
It proved quite a sensation. 

“Your mother and I both tried it. 
We found that Fels-Naptha not only 
made washday easier, but it made our 
clothes cleaner and gave them that 
sweet clean clothes smell. We also 
found it splendid for dishes, floors, 
woodwork and for other odd cleaning 
jobs about the house. 

“You'll be tempted many times to 
buy some of the new-fangled cleaners 


that are advertised to do everything 
but the ironing. 

“You will be offered soaps at ‘bar- 
gain’ prices, or tempted by specials of 
some brand or another. 

“I know, because I’ve gone through 
it myself. And I tried about everything 
—many soaps and washing powders 
you never even hear about now. 

“My advice to you is—stick to 
Fels-Naptha. After 25 years, I haven’t 
found a thing that can take its place. 
Your mother, I dare say, will tell you 
the same. 

“After all, my dear, the only reason 
you use soap, is for the washing and 
cleaning help it gives you. The sensi- 
ble thing then, is to buy a soap that 
gives you the greatest amount of help, 
isn’t it? 

“Neither your mother nor I feel we 
could afford to be without the extra 
helpfulness of Fels-Naptha. 

“Fel’s-Naptha is so gentle to clothes, 
too. And remember this—clothes 
needlessly worn out in the wash by 
using harsh cleaners or by hard rub- 
bing, cost hundreds of times more 
than any soap you can buy. 

“It will pay you in so many ways to 
stick to Fels-Naptha for nothing can 
take its place.” 


Get a bar from your grocer’s— 


PROVE for yourself the extra goodness of Fels-Naptha. c s 
or send 2c in stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR $f, 2.0% J 
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“BEAU"—All Black 
Satin One-eyelet Tie. 


For Women and 
Youn g Women 


THE NEWEST STYLES 
IN EVERY TYPE OF SHOE 


IN DorotHy Dopp shoes you get 
the benefit of VALUE—correct styles 
at pronounced savings in cost, con- 
sistent quality in materials and man- 
ufacture, faultless fit and longer ser- 
vice in footwear that holds its style 
and shape. At leading shoe stores and 
departments —ask for them by name. 


FAULTLESS FITTING 









“MELTON” 
Black Satin or 
Madrid \copper) 
Brown Satin 


“WALES” 
Light Tan Calf 


or a 


Vict Kid 





“MOBILE” 


Three-eyelet Tie 
Medium Tan Calf 


WRITE FOR STYLE BOOKLET 
“Presenting selected new modes, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Sent free on request. 

DorotHy Dopp SHOE COMPANY 

309 CENTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOON 











































| any tricks! 


“T did!” 

I jumpcd with the surprise of it. It was 
Sir Humphrey who had spoken—automati- 
cally—with full conviction. 

Sebright also had jumped. 

“You?” he cried. “You, Sir Humphrey ?” 

Sir Humphrey stood confused. 

“J—I really don’t know why I said that!” 
he stammered. “It—it was like something 
saying it for me.” 

Sebright gave him a glance of deep sus- 
picion. Q. Q. interposed. 

“All right, Sebright. He didn’t mean it. 
He didn’t do it. You'll understand pres- 
ently.” 

Sebright looked altogether unconvinced. 
He turned to the little white-haired man. 

“You left Sir Humphrey alone with Mr. 
Loftus last night, I understand, Count?” he 
said, professionally sharp-voiced. 

“Yes. At five minutes past eleven. Sir 
Humphrey accompanied us to the street, put 
us into a taxi. Is not that so, Sir Hum- 
phrey?” The little old man was suave, 
pleasantly soft in his tones, a little nervous, 
however, for he took a white silk handker- 
chief from his pocket, wiped his mouth in a 


finically dandified gesture. 
“Yes,” said Sir Humphrey. I saw the 
sweat pearling on his forehead. “Yes— 


that’s quite right.” 

“No one else was in the flat apparently,” 
continued Sebright, severely. “Your posi- 
tion requires a considerable amount of ex- 
planation, Sir Humphrey.” 

Sir Humphrey stammered. 

“T—I—” He looked helplessly 
Q. Q. 

At that moment I uttered a startled cry. 
A peculiar expression had come over the 
face of the beautiful woman in the chair. 
The vivid personality had gone out of it. 
She leaned back limply, stared in front of 
her with eyes that one guessed saw nothing 
—seemed as if in a trance. 


toward 


HE little white-haired old man jumped 
forward again. Q. Q. restrained him. 

“All right, Count. Please do not interfere. 
This is a most fortunate little accident, I 
think.” He smiled pleasantly as he quietly 
pushed the little old man back. “I had an in- 
tuition from the moment I saw your daugh- 
ter that she was clairvoyant. As you see, she 
has gone into a trance—quite harmless— 
overcome perhaps by the sinister influences 
with which this room must still be soaked. 
Let us avail ourselves of it—in the interests 
of justice.” He smiled again. “Your daugh- 
ter will perhaps be able to show us pre- 
cisely what happened in this room last 
night.” 

A frightened look had come into the little 
old man’s eyes. 

“I—I protest!’ he said sharply, making 
an effort to assert a personal dignity. “I 
protest against your.trying possibly danger- 
ous and certainly quite illegal. experiments 
with my daughter!” 

Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“I am afraid, with all due apology, that 
I must ignore your protests, Count. A mur- 
der was committed in this room last night 
by very clever and quite unscrupulous peo- 
ple. We cannot afford a too scrupulous 
legality in dealing with them. A case of 
diamond cut diamond, in fact.” He smiled 
again, turned to Sebright. His manner sud- 
denly changed. ‘Will you please see that 
this man does ‘not interfere, Sebright? I give 
him formally into your charge as Dr. Hugo 
Weidmann, against whom there is a warrant 
as accessory to the murder of Henry Paul- 
in, Mr. Loftus’ chief assistant, in January 
1917.” 

“It’s false!” screamed the little man. 

“It is true,” replied Q. Q. imperturbably. 
“Quick, Sebright! Hold him—before he tries 
And gag him if he begins to 
utter a word!” 

€cbright, after one quick stare of amaze- 
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ment, leaped to the emergency. In a mo- 
ment he was by the side of the man, held 
him fast. 

“And now,” continuéd Q. Q., with a grimly 
bland smile, “we will proceed with the ex- 
periment.” He turned to Sir Humphrey. 
“Pull up the chair from which you found 
this morning you had fallen, Maule, into 
precisely the position of last night. Sit down 
in it and do not move. You were drugged, 
remember. Behave as if you were still 
drugged.” 


IR HUMPHREY obeyed, pulling up the 

chair, sat down in it, facmg that dead 
body gruesomely motionless at the end 
of the table. His blanched countenance 
looked almost drugged, in fact, in the ten- 
sion of the moment. 

Q. Q. reverted to the lady. 
hand. It lay limp in his. 

“Fraulein Clara Weidmann!” he said, in 
a voice of quiet authority. “You wiil re- 
spond to my commands, and to my com- 
mands only! Look into my eyes!” 

The woman sighed. She moved her head 
slightly, stared into Q. Q.’s eyes. 

Q. Q. went on. 

“You will hear my voice when I speak to 
you, and only when I speak to you. You 
will hear no one else. You will see no one 
in this room except Sir Humphrey Maule 
and Mr. Loftus. Any other individuals will 
make no impression whatever on your con- 
sciousness. It will seem to you that they are 
not present. Last night, you and your father 
left these rooms soon after eleven o’clock. It 
will seem to you that you are back at thgt 
hour, that you are living over again what- 
ever happened after it.” He turned to Se- 
bright. “You will note, Sebright, that I am 
giving the lady no specific suggestions of 
what did happen.” 

The little old man wriggled half out of 
Sebright’s grasp 

“Clara!” he 
Listen to my voice! 
me—me only!” 

“Gag him, Sebright!”’ said Q. Q. Sebright 
clapped a big hand over the man’s mouth. 

The woman in the chair, however, seemed 
not to have heard his voice. She remained 
immobile. 

“Now then, Friulein Weidmann—stand 
up!” Q. Q. spoke ‘quietly, but authorita- 
tively. 

She stood up. 

“You have said good-night to Sir Hum- 
phrey and Mr. Loftus. Where are you?” 

“In the taxi.” She spoke in a far-away 
voice. “I cannot stand in it.” 

“Sit down, then.” She sat on the arm 
of the chair. “Talk as you talked then.” 

“Du hast die Schliissel?” The words 
came automatically, spontaneously, a look 
of eager cunning suddenly vivid in her beau- 
tiful face. “Famos!” She gabbled quick 
German I could not catch. “Ja—ja. Zwei 
Stunden—ja—sicher!”’ 

“Two hours,” said Q. Q. “Those two 
hours have now passed. It is a quarter 
past one. Where are you now?” 

“Here.” She stood like one in a trance. 

“How did you get here?” 

“We let ourselves in with the keys we 
took from Sir Humphrey’s pocket.” She 
spoke like one who answers questions in her 
sleep. 

Focused on her though I was, I saw, from 
the corner of my eye, the little old man 
wriggling impotently in Sebright’s strong 
grasp. 

“You are living through that experience 
again. It is, to your consciousness, a quar- 
ter past one. Where did you stand when the 
clock marked that hour?” 

“We were just coming in the door.” 

Q. Q. led her—almost pathetically som- 
nambulistic—across to the door, released her. 

“Behave just as you did then. It is real 
to you—the experience all over again.” 


He lifted her 


cried gaspingly. “Clara! 
Clara! You will obey 
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“I WAS a wreck and I knew it. Al- 
though young, scarcely twenty, indi- 
gestion had taken a firm hold; my 








complexion was bad, vitality gone and 
life looked black. I had tried every- 
thing and yeast had been recommend- 
ed to me. ‘How absurd,’ I mused. 
“Yet if I only dared hope!’ At the 
end of a month my complexion was 
noticeably improved, my stomach 
working properly and my entire sys- 
tem rejuvenated. Miracles like this 
cannot happen in a day, but now I 
am the picture of health.” 

(Extract from a letter from Mrs. 
Arthur R. Pagnam, R. F. D. No. 29, 















Stamford, Conn.) 








ia) 

AT the age of forty I found myself slip- 
ping in health. I was troubled with indi- 
gestion, constipation and nervous debility. 
I had read about people taking Ficisch- 
mann’s Yeast, and ordered some. A while 
later, in answer to a friend’s inquiry, I 
was surprised to hear myself reply, ‘I feel 
like a prize-fighter,’ and realized then that 
I had not felt any sign of indigestion for 
some time, and was putting in ten to 
twelve hours’ hard brain work daily. I 
knew I was back again.” 

(A letter from Mr. W. L. King of 
Washington, D. C.) 
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from constipation, lowered 
vitality, skin and stomach 
disorders? 


Boundless energy in this 
simple fresh food! 


THESE remarkable reports are typical of thou- 
sands of similar tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “‘cure-all,”” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach and general health are affected— 
this simple, natural food achieves literally amaz- 
ing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work—invigorating 
the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. 


DISSOLVE ONE CAKE IN A GLASS OF WATER 
(just hot enough to drink) 

before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
when taken this way is especially effective in overcoming 
or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
spread on bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or 
milk—or eat it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes only in the tin- 
foil package—it cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. Start eating it today! 
You can order several cakes at a time, for Yeast 
will keep fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
three days. 

Write for further information, or let us send you 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health, 
Address: Health Research Dept. M-13, Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 
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“e 

Five years ago I could answer to the 
description of the ‘rundown, nervous, suf- 
ing woman’ in the patent medicine ads. 
My sallow complexion was my greatest 
worry and I was always troubled with 
constipation. I had taken medicine for 
four years, but the doctor said that drugs 
could not effect a permanent cure. I 
learned to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. To- 
day I am frequently complimented on my 
fresh complexion and am told I don’t look 
more than twenty-two. I hold the cham- 
pionship record for swimming and tennis 
in our club. I still have one incurable 
habit—half a cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast 

daily with a glass of milk.” 
(Mrs. Ella Fitzgerald of Ypsilanti, 

Michigan) 











“IT WENT fishing up. North, about 250 
miles from Vancouver in the Spring of 
1920, and had an attack of boils in a very 
bad form, which lasted for one year and 
five months. A fisherman friend made me 
a bet that Fieischmann’s Yeast would 
cure the boils if I took 3 cakes a day. He 
said he would buy the yeast cakes. In 10 
days my boils began to dry up, in 4 weeks 
only the marks were left and no new boils 
coming. I lost the bet and paid for the 









Yeast is especially delicious on 
toasted crackers or as a sandwich boils since.’ 
‘‘filler’’ with jam or peanut butter. 


cakes, but I have not been troubled with 


(Mr. John Faulkner, Nanaimo, B. C.) 
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NCE more she came suddenly to an un- 

cannily vivid life. She crept forward 
stealthily from the door, turned to glance 
over her shoulder as at some one following 
her, made a beckoning gesture. She whis- 
pered swift foreign words. I caught the 
German for: ‘Yes—yes. Helpless—both of 
them. Quick!” 

Q. Q. and I stood back with Sebright 
and his still silently struggling. prisoner, left 
the center of the room clear save for the two 
figures of Loftus and Sir Humphrey sitting 
motionless in their chairs. We watched her 
come across the room, as though watching 
a drama on the stage. 

She went to the writing-desk, pulled open 
first one drawer and then another in a hur- 
ried search for something, uttered a little 
low cry of satisfaction, turned from it. In 
her hand was a revolver, Sir Humphrey’s 
own revolver. (Q. Q., I remembered, had 
carefully inquired after its normal resting- 


place, put it back during the time we 
waited.) She held it out to some one in- 
visible. 


“Here it is!” she said, in rapid, low- 
voiced German, her whole being keyed to a 
breathless tension. “Quick! You do it!” 

She released her hold upon the weapon, 
and it dropped upon the floor. But to her 
it must have seemed that the invisible per- 
son had taken it. She gave a little invol- 


untary jump—uncannily dramatic in that 
silence—as though at a detonation. 
“Gott!” she whispered in German. “What 


a noise!” Then she sprang toward that 
collapsed figure of Loftus in his chair, peered 
at it closely, nodded her head quickly in 
reassurance. “Tot!” 

She looked round, looked at Sir Hum- 
phrey, his eyes staring and breathing deeply 
as he sat in his chair. She went across to 
him, took up his hand, spoke in English. 

“You hear me?” she said sharply. 


Mr. Cromer, what I do. You might as well 
know that. But I can’t promise to 
agreeable, you know. I think I’m really 
better off alone.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he persisted good- 
naturedly. ‘“What’s the difference? I am 
too—maybe. We're a couple of lame ducks, 
Miss Crewe—that’s what we are! At least 
we can be sorry for each other.” 

She made a little shrugging gesture. 

“Oh—sorry!” she said scornfully, but she 
rose and walked out of the park with him. 

“The American is not so sad today, iook 
you,” remarked a little French boy to his 
sister. 

“Naturally—he has a lady to talk with,” 
she replied. “What will you?” 

And they returned to their rubber ball. 


N a cozy little tea-room, all faded pink 

chintz and tiny inconvenient tables, they 
drank strong, steeped French tea, and ate 
the moist babas flavored with rum for 
which she admitted a sweet tooth. By a 
sort of mutual understanding they avoided 
any further discussion of the black curtain 
so lately rolled down on their little dramas, 
and she made an honest effort to respond to 
what he honestly tried to make entertaining 
for her. He wasn’t going to have her—a 
perfect stranger—sacrifice herself for his 
sorrows. He'd show her! 

So they laughed at the hideous little lap- 
dogs that accompanied their owners to the 
tea-tables, and marveled at the family of 
three beside them, where the grandmother 
drank two bottles of beer with chocolate 
éclairs, the young mother ate cheese with a 
great cup of sweet chocolate, and the thin, 
big-eyed little boy drowned endless pastries 
with strong tea! 


“Yes.” Sir Humphrey gasped as he looked 
at her 

“Look into my eyes!” 

He looked, kept staring at them for a 
minute or two of silence in which she fixed 
her gaze on his. 

“When you wake up, you will know that 
you killed your friend Loftus. I tell you 
how it happened. After putting us in the 
taxi, you came back here, went straight to 
your desk, took out your revolver and shot 
him where he sat. You will not wake until 
seven o'clock. You will remember nothing 
about us except seeing our taxi go away 
down the street. But you will be so sure 
that you shot Loftus that you will give 
yourself up to the police tomorrow morn- 
ing, and whenever the crime is mentioned 
you will accuse yourself. You understand?” 

“Yes.” Sir Humphrey’s voice came from 
far away. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Sebright. 

Fascinated by the drama he was watching, 
he must for the moment have relaxed his 
grasp upon his prisoner. I saw the little 
man wriggle—and the next moment there 
was a deafening detonation, a faint film of 
smoke. The woman staggered, went head- 
long to the floor. 

Q. Q. jumped to her, twisted her over, 
shook his head 

“Through the heart,” he said. 

I turned, with him, to look at the little 
old man from whom, at that moment, Se- 
bright was wrenching a small automatic 
pistol. Dr. Hugo Weidmann snarled at us. 

“Better for her than your English law,” 
he said. He relapsed suddenly into cool 
cynicism. “All right, Mr. Quayne. You've 
won. We did it. But before I go with 
this gentleman,’"—he jerked his head 
toward Sebright—‘I'd like to know—pro- 
fessionally—what spell you put on my 
daughter ?” 


LAME DUCKS 
(Continued from page 64) 


“Those children,” she complained, “are 
eating all the time, and yet they’re always 
thin.” 

“But look at the stuff they feed ’em,” he 
said. “What could you expect? They’re 
fat in Brittany, though—I was up there 
sketching, summer before last, and you ought 
to see ‘em run in at noon, rubbing their 
tummies and howling, ‘Soup, soup, grand- 
mother—I’m hungry!’ ” 

“Do you know a little place called Pabu ?” 
she asked. “I was there all one summer 
with a piano they hauled ten miles in an 
oxcart.” 

While she talked in that odd, low voice, 
he drew rapidly on the tablecloth, and as 
she watched the quaint roofed cottages, the 
just-indicated church*spire, the old peasant 
in her coif, and the fat, ecstatic youngster, 
pressing an empty bowl to his full stomach, 
she smiled irresistibly. 


“That would make an awfully good 
poster,” she said. “Couldn’t you draw 
those—later? If you made them big 
enough ?” 


He shrugged a disdainful shoulder. 

“Maybe—probably—oh, Lord, to think of 
it!” he groaned, and she bit her lip and 
spoke hastily of the opera. 

“If you really want to go, I could get 
you all the tickets you want—student rates,” 
she added; “they’re very nice about that. I 
went all the time, my first year here. If— 
if money’s any object, it makes a difference.” 

“Oh, money’s going to be an object, all 
right, now!” he answered ruefully. Then: 

“Of course up to—up to this winter, I 
didn’t have to worry. I’ve got about twelve 
hundred a year of my own, thank God, and 
from now on, that’s got to do. You see, 
I had a three-year scholarship, in California, 
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Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“Simple, my dear sir. When we were 
both assisting her in her sudden and not un 
natural faintness, I picked your pocket of 
the little vial I guessed you carried there 
for emergencies,’—he held it up,—‘the stuff 
with which you drugged Loftus and Maule 
last night. And I gave her a good stiff dose 
of it in her brandy. As I have already re- 
marked—diamond cut diamond, eh?” He 
ignored the little old man’s savage curse, 
turned to Sir Humphrey, sitting there 
strangely stiff in his chair, shook him by 
the shoulder. “Wake up, Maule!” he said 
jocularly. “Seven o’clock!” 


IR HUMPHREY stirred, looked about 
him, jumped up with a sudden horror on 
his features. His eyes met Sebright’s. 
“All right, Sir Humphrey,” said Sebright. 
“We know now who killed poor Mr. Loftus.” 
Sir Humphrey stood like one dazed. 


“Yes,” he said. “God forgive me—I did 
—I know I did! Though I don’t know 
why! Take me in charge!” 


We all stared. 

“Good Lord!” said Q. Q. 
hypnotized him again!” 

Sebright looked not only bewildered but 
bad-tempered. 

“All this,” he grumbled, “is going to 
sound fantastic in a court of law, Quayne.” 

“Never mind, Inspector,” said a gasping, 
croaking voice. “It wont come to a court ot 
law.” It was the little old man who spoke 
His face was livid, dreadful, with foam at 
the corners of his mouth. “When I first 
came in—saw Quayne—I—I guessed—it was 
—hands_ up. Took—precautions.” He 
grinned, horribly. “Little glass capsule— 
held in mouth—too—too clever for you— 
He wilted suddenly in Sebright’s strong grasp 
—went down, lifeless, upon the floor when 
that grasp was released. 


“TI believe she’s 


—I'm from Los Angeles—and I took a 
couple of prizes over here, and so things 
were pretty soft for me. And this infernal 
Swiss trip was a pretty swell affair—we 
lived like fighting cocks. One of my class- 
mates invited five of us as his guests, and he 
never let us spend a cent—poor Jim, he was 
awfully broken up over me!” 

A softer note came into his voice; his 
eyes lost their bitterness for the first time. 

“I know,” she answered, musing. “Sue 
Kittredge—she took me to St. Moritz—keeps 
writing me to come to Egypt with her, or 
anything I want to do. But I’m through 
with it. No more rich friends for me! 
They've finished me.” 

“Then you're not—what will you do?” 

“Oh, I'm all right; it isn’t that,” she an- 
swered absently. “I’ve got just what you've 
got—twelve hundred. Grandmother left us 
each that, my sisters and me. I got a three- 
year scholarship too—at the Boston Con- 
servatory. Fall River, I come from. And I 
took a Flagler prize, too. But that’s all 
over now, of course. However, nobody can 
starve, over here, on twelve hundred.” 

“No, indeed,” he agreed heartily. ‘“That’s 
the way I feel. And you can hear all the 
music you want, very cheap—” 

“Oh, music!” she cried, and her voice 
sank suddenly, and grew rich and angry. 
It was like a bell, tolling. It startled him. 

“T never want to hear any more music!” 
she said, still in that new, vibrant tone. “I 
thought I'd take some courses, somewhere— 
literature, or something. And go to the gal- 
leries, the Louvre and the Luxembourg and 
all that. I don’t know anything about them 
—I never had any time. I might as well.” 

“You couldn't teach, could you,” he sug- 
gested, “—though I suppose, over here—” 
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Try this quick and simple 
method of shampooing, which 
thousands now use. 

See the difference it makes in 
the appearance of your hair. 

Note how it gives new life and 
lustre, how it brings out all the 
wave and color. 

See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


HE alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 

The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your hair 
has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
egular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps 
The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

That is why thou- 
sands of women, 
everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 
This clear, pure and 
entirely greaseless 
product brings out 
all the real beauty 
of the hair and can- 
not possibly injure. 
It does not dry the 


scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you 
use it. 
If you want to 
see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp, and all through 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 































4 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of 
clear, fresh, warm water. This is very im- 
portant. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
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that your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well- kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 
Splendid for children 
fine for men. 


Mulsified 


ve wer 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo Waggg 













MULSIFIED 
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“Oh, yes,” she answered wearily, “I could 
teach. A  first-prize Conservatoire can al- 
ways coach. Especially Americans—they 
think we can teach them the tricks and 
push them along faster. Madame as much 
as offered me— But I turned it down. I'd 
rather starve!” 

She flashed petulant eyes at him. For the 
first time her artist’s temperament flared 
out, and he could imagine her crashing great 
chords across a listening audience. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” she said, sunk into 
gray ashes again. “I must go now, Mr. 
Cromer. Thank you for the tea.” 


EFORE he could quite realize it, they 

had separated, and he went back to his 
early bed, forgetting to dine, for he spent 
the last late daylight in tidying the studio, 
putting away his sketching-tools and plates, 
arranging the scattered studies carefully, and 
choosing out the bolder, posterlike designs 
almost unconsciously. 

“I might as well do something,” he mut- 
tered. “There's no good making an utter 
slump!” 

He hurried to the park the next day at 
noon, surprised at the eagerness with which 
he scanned the little dell, the disappoint- 
ment with which he saw that there was but 
one woman there, a charmingly dressed 
French girl, playing with a little French 
boy. But as she tossed his ball back to him 
with a clumsy, left-handed throw, his heart 
beat quicker, for it was Janet Crewe. Janet 
Crewe, in a delightful springlike frock of 
rough gray silk with a deep embroidered 
girdle of wine color about her slim, straight 
hips, and a little round hat with a great 
wine-colored flower over the brim, pulled 
down over her eyes! Her shoes and stock- 
ings were gray too, and looked like Greek 
sandals on her long, narrow feet. 

As he advanced, lifting his hat, she stared 
for a moment at the tall stranger. The day 
was warm, even too warm, the skies softly 
overcast, and not an overcoat was to be seen 
in Paris. But it was not the trim gray suit 
of light English tweed that made him look 
so young, suddenly; it was his blue eyes, 
which she had never before seen. The dis- 
figuring black goggles were off, and with 
them he had cast off almost ten years—she 
had thought him forty, at least. There was 
even a little color in his cheeks, which had 
been so pale, and the tint of gray over each 
temple looked like a theatrical make-up. 

“Why—why, Mr. Cromer!” she said, 
startled. 

“Hallo!” he answered, with a breezy Cali- 
fornian cordiality. ‘“‘Isn’t it great? I saw 
the oculist this morning, and he said to take 
the glasses off wherever there wasn’t any 
glare. So here I am! What a stunning 
dress—you look about twenty-five, today!” 

“I am twenty-five today!” she answered, 
blushing a Httle under his frank admiration. 
“And Sue sent me this for a birthday pres- 
ent. It is nice, isn’t it? Speaking of age, 
though, you don’t look so very aged your- 
self, you know!” 

The little French boy took his ball and 
with a polite, “Bonjour, madame! Bonjour, 
monsieur!”’ wandered discreetly away. 

“Oh, I'm not quite ready for an old man’s 
home,” he said gravely. “I was thirty-two 
the day—the day I met you.” 

“But—but that was only day before yes- 
terday!” she began, amazed, and he smiled. 

“Ves. It seems longer, doesn’t it?” he 
said. 

“I—I hoped you might come,” she began 
again hurriedly. “Madame gave me two 
tickets for ‘Aida’ this afternoon, and I 
thought you might— It’s really going to: be 
very interesting, I think. There'll be an 
Italian Aida—Muzio. It’s quite a gala, and 
the seats are fine, way down in the orches- 
tra.” 

“T'd love to,” he answered, “and you must 
lunch with me, wont you—at Prunier’s, be- 


ing your birthday! We'll have champagne!” 

“I'd love to,” she repeated, adding doubt- 
fully: “But ought we? I mean—Prunier is 
so awfully expensive.” 

“Oh, expense!” he cried scornfully. “I’m 
rich, woman! I’m a Rockefeller! What do 
you think—I’ve sold a poster!” 

“No!” she wondered. “Where? How?” 

“I woke up at six,” he said, “and I just 
felt like it, somehow, and I went at that 
Breton thing I drew on the tablecloth, yes- 
terday—you remember? I had it half done 
by ten, nearly, and suddenly I thought how 
jolly it would be for a soup ad. You know 
they have such stupid things, sometimes. I 
phoned Bartier to come over and see it— 
he was on that trip of Jim’s, and his father 
is French manager of the Gallo-American 
Soup Company, you know. Barty was crazy 
about it, and took it right off in a taxi to 
his father, and the old gentleman offered me 
a thousand francs for it, finished, and paid 
me on the nail! Barty says I can get a con- 
tract for a series, if I want. What do you 
know about that ?” 

“Fine!” she said eagerly. “Fine! I do 
congratulate you, Mr. Cromer! And what 
do you think I’ve done? I’ve earned some 
money too—I’ve given my first lesson!” 

“No! You haven't! Honestly?” 

“Honestly,” she assured him. “I went 
over to see Madame—I thought it was the 
only decent thing to do, she’s been so kind 
—and if I ever intend to begin, I must, you 
see, while they remember me and are inter- 
ested. She gave me the tickets, and men- 
tioned the coaching if I ever wanted to, and 
I apologized for the way I'd acted, and said 
I'd be glad to, whenever she had anything. 
She was rushed to death, and handed me a 
girl from Milwaukee—very talented. So I 
worked an hour with her. A hundred francs. 
I’m to have her twice a week. It’s not 
much, of course—” 

“But it’s everything! It’s a beginning!” 
he cried enthusiastically. 

“Whew! You must be a crackerjack, 
Miss Crewe, to be able to do that without 
playing, yourself! I—I wish I could have 
heard you!” 

“Don't let’s talk about that,” she said in 
that new, deep voice. “Let's hurry for our 
luncheon—the opera begins awfully early 
you know, here.” 


E went sensibly home, a thrilling after- 
noon ended, and rested his tired eyes 
in a long, dark sleep. 

“But it was worth it!” he muttered. “How 
plucky she was to stick it out—you could 
see the music hurt her. Lord, what she 
must have gone through, that girl!” 

It seemed after this that they moved 
alone, in Paris. The others were shadows, 
didn’t count, hadn’t that terrible, black 
brink behind them, over which they had so 
nearly slipped. When they sat, cheerful and 
friendly, in the little park on sunny after- 
noons (for both had been ordered a half- 
day in the open-air; he for eye-strain, she 
for the anemia produced by shock and per- 
sistent underfeeding), they actually forgot, 
for whiles, the cruel strings to which their 
bright balloons of sympathy and comrade- 
ship were attached. But on gray, damp 
days, when the museums to which he led her 
meant fatigue to her and a constant, cut- 
ting memory to him, the strings tugged 
cruelly and the poor little balloons wavered, 
and fell, sometimes, into the old dull pit of 
misery, and the maimed and hopeless fu- 
ture rose like a clammy mist, over and be- 
tween them. Sometimes she left him hur- 
riedly with a brusque excuse; sometimes he 
failed to come to their green corner, and 
she knew that he was tramping, tramping 
doggedly, unhappy and alone. 

“T shouldn’t have let him show me those 
etchings,” she would groan to herself; “it’s 
too much for him! How he must have suf- 
fered!” 
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And curiously (or, so it seemed to her, for 
she had not yet learned that the fact is as 
real as sorrow itself), the pain she felt for 
him eased her own pain; the thoughts she 
sent to him returned to her in peace. 

After a black week, when she had set her- 
self, with a certain amount of success, to 
diverting him from the demon that clawed 
him, he admitted that his one resource—after 
her—had for the moment gone. The soup- 
posters, though successful, bored him; other 
ideas pushed into his mind. 

“It seems crazy,” he confided to her, “but 
I've got it into my head to do a Swiss 
one!” 

“No!” she cried, wincing. “You don't 
mean that? Is that—is that really wise, do 
you think ?” 

“IT don't know if it’s wise,’ he answered 
obstinately, “but I seem to want to get 
it out of my system! I'd like to do a girl 
on skis, with—with the other things just in 
dicated, you know, and a little tiny village 
in the valley. Everything black and white, 
but just the girl. If I could get a model, 
now— 

He paused and grinned, a little sourly 

“But that’s the devil of it,” he added; 
“suppose I lost my nerve and brained the 
girl with the skis! I just might, you know, 
and it might be awkward—she might not 
understand!” 

“Would you like me to pose for you?” 
she asked quietly. “J should understand— 
and you wouldn't brain me!” 

“Wh-what! You!” he gasped. “You 
wouldn't! You—you couldn’t! It's too 
much!” 

“Why not?” she said. “If that’s what 
you want to do—that’s what you want to 
do! And I seem to be the logical candi- 
date. Two lame ducks should help each 
other, shouldn't they? Where is your stu- 
dio, exactly ?” 

“You're wonderful!” he said. “I’l—T'll 
never forget this, my dear—never. Can you 
come—I mean, ought I to have anybody 
there?” he added doubtfully. 

“Oh, Lord,” she cried irritably, “what 
rot! What difference do we make to any- 
body? You're not a Frenchman!” 

“No,” he agreed, “I’m not. That’s true. 
Will you come tomorrow? In the morn- 
ing?” 


“It will have to be the afternoon, tomor- ° 


row—I have my pupil. She wants me to 
take a friend of hers, privately. The trouble 
is, she’s nothing to do with the Conserva- 
toire, and I haven't any piano. I've got to 
see how much it will cost to rent one, and 
if it’s going to be worth it—for one, you 
know.” 

“IT see. Well, it will be worth it, soon, 
for you're bound to get more,’ he said 
soberly. “Come at two, then, will you?” 


HE came in a taxi, with skis and poles, 

and when she threw off her long, light 
coat, he laughed with delight and stared at 
her. In a flame-red jersey, rough white 
breeches, red stockings, and a red cap pulled 
over her ears, she looked like an Italian 
boy. She had rouged her cheeks, and above 
them her eyes glowed larger and darker. She 
appeared to be barely over twenty. 

“For heaven’s sake! You ought to have 
your chaperon with you!” he cried. “Here, 
don’t put them on—throw them over your 
shoulder and step out!” 

“If I'd known I was going to pose to a 
first-year art-student, I'd have brought my 
chaperon!” she answered, smiling at him. 

In his dull blue smock and collarless as 
Byron, he was amazingly boyish; he might 
have been the son of the worn-cheeked man 
in the black glasses she had met a month 
ago. 

“There! Just like that! And this min- 
ute—do you mind?” he urged, and she 
stood obediently in front of the white sheets 
he had hung on a line, and talked, since he 
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Never Before Such An 
Fight At Such A Price* 


Here at last is an Eight with all the 
sound qualities of endurance and 
reliability which have made Hup- 
mobile famous the world over— 


Plus superiorities of its own, over 
and above the super-abilities of the 
eight-cylinder principle, which un- 
questionably single it out as a new 
leader among American eights. 


Only Hupmobile itself could build 
such an eight, at a price which for 
the first time brings eight-cylinder 
motoring to the door of the average 
American family. 


For Hupmobile now incorporates in its 
Eight a degree-of economy and perform- 
ing stability never before associated with 
the eight as a type. 


In many respects the Hupmobile 
Eight far outdistances anything 
hitherto accomplished in eight-cyl- 
inder engineering in America. 


] It has the shortest, most compact 
eight-in-line engine ever built. 


2? It produces more power per 

cubic inch of piston displace- 
ment than anything which has pre- 
ceded it, the combustion chamber 


being particularly designed to pro- 
duce the highest degree of power, 
which can be combined with utmost 
smoothness. 


3 Its performance is so smooth 

and symmetrical that there is not 
even a murmur of “roughness” any- 
where in the engine's entire power 
and speed range. 


4 More than any other fine car, 

it combines compactness for 
handling and parking with roomi- 
ness for riding comfort. 


It hasa finer and better balanced 

combination of speed, lugging 
power and rapid acceleration than 
the eight type has ever before 
presented. 


6 It records an average gasolins 
economy heretofore unequalled 
among eights—both in continuous 
high-speed operation and ata steady 
20-mile-an-hour pace. 


It has beauty of design, finish 

and equipment not excelled 
within $1,000 of its price; and its 
own price is less than that of many 
sixes. 


In unison with speeds far be- 

yond your requirements, pick- 
up that almost takes your breath 
away, and the certainty of four- 
wheel hydraulic brake control, it 
offers unprecedented eight-cylinder 
gasoline economy, surpassing 
beauty of design, and all the old- 
time Hupmobile reliability. 


9 In brief, the Hupmobile Eight 
at last strikes that fine balance 
between price and efficiency toward 
which the motor car industry has 
been working for 20 years. 


if your experience has included 
eight-cylinder cars—and if you have 
thought you already know the very 
finest in motoring—drive the Hup- 
mobile Eight. 


We venture to predict that the men 
and women who drive the Hupmo- 
bile Eight, in their own way and at 
their own pace, will never again be 
satished with any car that falls short 
of its amazing abilities. 


*The price of the New Hupmobile 
Eight is undoubtedly the most attractive 
ever placed on such a car. The nearest 
Hupmobile dealer is now ready to give 
out complete price information. 
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Do you know 
youcan obtainthe 


ENUS 
PENCIL 
RUBBER END 


Unrivalled for smooth 
writing qualities — pro- 
viding pencil luxury 
and pencil economy in 
the highest degree. 
10c each 

$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS 2B—a 
soft pencil for general 
use. 
At your dealer or write us direct 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave. New York 
VEN US—The largest selling 


Quality Pencil in the world 



















Flawless 
Beauty Is 
Not a Gift 
———— The more deli- 
50c. U.S.A. cate and exquisite 
your complexion the more it re- 
| quires protection. Retain all its 
soft, smooth contours and nat- 
ural glow by daily use of 
DR. PALME EAL 
OMI MI 
_____ “Use Pike Soap” 
om Send 10c for large sample package. 
HOLTON & ADAMS, 21 East 22nd St., New York 


Name. | 
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How to Avoid “‘Rings”’ in 
Removing Grease Spots 


Saturate a clean cloth 
with Carbona and rub the 
spot gently back and forth 
with a sweeping stroke. 
Never rub in circles. Raise 
your hand after passing 
the edge of the spot so 
as to blend the cleaned 
spot with the rest of the 
material. Place a clean 
white cloth or blotter un- 
der the Grease Spot to carry away the grease 
which Carbona dissolves—otherwise the grease 
spreads to the outer es and hardens 
again, leaving a “‘ring.”’ se Carbona freely 
andrub gently. It is Carbona that cleans—not 
the rubbing. Dries instantly—leaves no odor. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS \= 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color ; 
20¢ 30¢ GOS & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 











seemed to like it, of the dry snow, the blue 
sky, the icy ramparts that protected the 
sharp curves of the wicked Cresta run. 

“How can I do this? How can I do it?” 
she marveled, striding ahead like an Arctic 
Diana, smiling as she strode. 

“But of course you can do it! If he can, 
you can. What difference does it make, 
anyway?” she answered herself. 

It was not a hard pose, and she was able 
to stand longer than he had expected. While 
she rested, she stared, surprised, at a mag- 
nificent grand piano in the corner. 

“But—but you don’t play, surely?” she 
asked. “It’s a Gaveau, isn’t it? So much 
better than the Pleyels. I did so miss my 
own piano at first!” 

“Oh, no, that’s Jim’s,” he said carelessly. 
“He’s always wanted me to store it for him 
—he’s going home for the summer. I didn’t 
want to bother with it, before, but I told 
him yesterday he could send it over, if I 
could use it for a friend who wanted to 
give lessons on it, and he said I could do 
anything I wanted with it. I can get out, 
you know, when you need the place.” 

She breathed deep, a lump in her throat. 

“That—that was awfully kind,” she said 
slowly. “You—you have done a great deal 
for me, Mr. Cromer.” 

“And what have you done for me?” he 
cried hotly. “What are you doing—now? 
Do you suppose I don't know? Do you 
think I don’t understand? I—I was a beast 
to accept it!” 

He stared at her strangely. She sprawled, 
resting, in a long wicker chair, one boyish 
breeched leg. thrown over the other, her red 
cap pushed to one side on the tumbled, 
strong dark hair. He might never have 
seen her before. 

“No, no,” she said and smiled. “No, no!” 

“Will you look at it?” he said shyly. 
“Will you tell me if you think it’s worth 
it? It’s—it’s pretty coarse work, you know, 
but of its kind, I don’t think it’s so bad. It 
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—it seems to mean a lot to me, somehow— 
I had to do it—to finish it.” 

She strode out, smiling at herself, blood 
against the snow, her cheeks, oddly enough, 
as white as their background. Great black 
eyes, at once frightened and exultant; 
strange, black lines that indicated boldly the 
mountain sweeps; tiny black roofs and 
steeples, brushed into a distant valley; just 
glimpsed around a curve, the hunched shoul- 
ders and steering hands of a flying bob- 
sled. It was almost Japanese, daring, arrest- 


ing. 

“Why, I think it’s wonderful!” she said; 
“it’s perfectly stunning! Worth it? I should 
think it was! I’m so proud to have been 
able to help you!” 

“It’s only you that can help me,” he an- 
swered slowly, staring at her like a man 
waking from a dream; “there’s nobody else 
understands—can ever understand. Heaven 
knows there’s little enough I can do for you, 
my dear. What could I, a man like me? 
And what you might have had! But you 
seem to feel—you say I do—oh, Janet, 
= we help each other, always? Could 
we?” 

She leaned to him, quite simply, and laid 
her head, sighing, on his shoulder, trembling 
as he kissed her hair. It had not occurred 
to her to call it love, what she felt for him, 
but she knew very certainly that to stand 
there with him, like this, was the answer to 
all her bitter questionings, the solution of 
all that was unreconciled, the reason, now, 
for living. 

“If you think so—/ think so,” she said 
in her new, deep voice. 

The soft, veiled sun of Paris streamed in 
a broad fan of light across the tall easel and 
struck the quiet shining piano. He buried 
his eyes in her dark hair, to avoid its beam, 
and she slipped her left arm around his 
neck, for the right hung at her side; but 
even to lame ducks the world is still kind, 
and life is still rich—with love! 


LAST CARD 


(Continued from page 49) 


be glad to have you fix a day. I've kind 
of got my tongue hanging out for that.” 
She flung him a, “Wait and see, Mr. 
Porcher,’ and slammed her door. Old 
lizard, she knew his sort; they smelled like 
wine-casks. From the drawer she took the 
kerchief, flax-blue—netlike—yes, it became 
her, softened, cooled her. She fastened it 
with the pin Ted had given her, and stepped 
out onto her balcony. Shadows were fold- 
ing over the garden; the sunset breeze 
rustled the dry palm-leaves; a lemony scent 
came wafted—it was full-flower season. 
Was he waiting till dusk? He wanted, she 
knew, to avoid all breath of scandal. He 
had arranged with her that she should say 
she was going back to England on the 
Union Castle boat that came in tomorrow 
morning, while he would give out a trip 
to the Azores on that Royal Mail liner. 
How she had begged him not to tell his 
wife, but to write from the Azores! No 
good! That was the worst of decent men 
—they would, as they called it, “play the 
game.” How damned ironical that what 
had made her think of him so softly should 
be imperiling her rescue! Her fingers beat 
a tattoo on the veranda railing. Rescue! It 
was neck or nothing this time! One man- 
aged along to a certain age, and then, but 
for a stroke of luck like this, dropped into 
the everlasting pit with pigs like old Porcher, 
and presently not even them, but raddled old 
age and grinding poverty, or a drugged death! 
She counted up her lovers on her fingers— 
including her two husbands—just fifteen; 
and except her first husband, not one for 
whom she had felt real passion. And, 
moody in the sudden Southern dusk, she 
wondered how on earth Ted Cordew could 


take her for a decent woman; why didn’t 
he read her life, its scheming, defiances, hard, 
naked realism? And she gave a little laugh. 
Again ironical! His decency had veiled her 
—drawn out of her the softness that be- 
longed to “woman in love,” dropped it over 
the-“vemp” she was. Vamp! That was 
what anyone would call her who knew, and 
yet—did not know! An easy word, “vamp.” 
She clenched her hand on the iron so that 
it hurt her. No looking back! No mulling! 
She wanted all her wits. What should she 
do if he didn’t come? The Royal Mail 
sailed at noon. She knew—like a writer 
who has reached the climax of his story— 
that never again could she bring Ted Cor- 
dew up to a scratch so fateful and foreign 
to his training. He was heated @ point, 
and would nevermore be malleable to the 
pitch of such extreme resolve. 

“Before tea-time,” he had said; and it was 
dark already—the lights of his hotel to right 
of her, lights of the liner to the left—lights 
and the loom colored like dark.grapes, and 
the acacia tree outside her window with the 
light from the windows above her shining 
on its white flowers. And the fraudulence 
of life struck her like a fist! A—fraud! 
Such loveliness, and such cruel depths, so 
great a parade of promise and so clutch- 
ing a despair! 

He couldn’t come before dinner now! If 
he came at all! Dismay surged through her. 
Had he funked it? Had that “poor thing” 
his wife prevailed on his “better nature?” 
Cant! As if all life wasn’t just a struggle 
for existence—creature against creature—one 
life good as another! 

What was before herself if she threw up 
the sponge! Eh? What? She turned back 
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The easier-riding, longer-wearing tire made possible 
by the KELLY Integral Bead construction 


After many months of experi- 
ment and testing, Kelly-Spring- 
field has perfected and is now 
building a new cord tire which it 
honestly believes is the best tire 
that has borne the Kelly 
name. 


ever 


The new Kelly Cord is more 
flexible than any previous cord 
tire. The Integral Bead construc- 
tion not only makes the carcass of 
the tire more flexible but makes it 
possible to use a flexible tread. 

Because both carcass and tread 
are flexible, the tire is easier-rid- 
ing. 

Because the tread is tough and 
rugged and the construction of the 


The new KELLY way 


By the use of an entirely new and radically 
different process of manufacture, used only by 
Kelly the bead is formed by enclosing strips 
of insulated braided wire in the loops formed 
by the cords, which, instead of extending mere- 
ly from bead to bead as in the ordinary con- 
struction, are continuous, from the beginning 
of the inner ply to the end of the outer. Thus 
the bead is actually a part of the tire from 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that this new construction is not a mere “selling point,’ 
but is a real advance in tire building that means a definite and tangible value to the tire user. 


the first 
held in by adhesion 


continuous and are built in at an absolutely 
uniform tension 
more “‘give’’ and flexibility 
break out 
stiffeningof that part of the sidewall nearest the 
rim. 


tire such that it absorbs road 
shocks instead of resisting them, it 


is longer lived 


It is economical, not alone be- 
cause of its wearing qualities but 
also because the tread is so scien- 
tifically designed that it affords a 
maximum of traction and non- 
skid protection with a minimum 
loss of engine horsepower. 


The Kelly Flexible Cord is a 
real step forward in tire design and 
construction. It offers to the car- 
owner a combination of comfort 
and mileage that it has. hitherto 
been impossible for him to obtain. 


For sale wherever there is a 


IXelly dealer 


instead of being set into it later and 


The cords are not cut off at the beads, but are 


so that the tire naturally has 
Che bead cannot 
there is m 


or separate, and since 


a source of possible trouble is removed 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 WEST 57th ST. 
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Healthy 
folks keep | 
fitwith 
Beemanis- | 
| youll find 
\ \ its daily 
use is 


\ “a sensible 
>» habit” 













Pepsin Gum 





You can hardly realize the 
wonderful improvement to 
your skin and complexion your 
mirror will reveal after using 


Gourauos 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


It renders a charming, fascinating 
appearance instantly. No mussy rube 
bing in or long time treatments. But 
best of all, your appearance will show 
constant improvement through its 
consistent use, 


Gouraud’s Oriental Comprimettes 


Are Gouraud’s Oriental Cream in 
compact form with all of its Beauti- 
fying properties faith- 
fully retained. Made 
in two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00, and seven 
shades, White, Flesh, 
Rachel Powders and 
Orange, Light, Med- 
ium and Dark Rouges. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send 50c for a Comprimette (any 
shade), a bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream and a bottle of Gouraud’s Ori- 
ental Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
Name 
Address 
City .... ee eahenbes 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, New York 


eee eeeeeee eee eee ee eeeenee 








| flower ? 
- 
again. 


into her room with the thought: “My black 
satin is lower cut. Not the flame-color!” 
To put on flame-color, and sit in it alone 
here, waiting! 


HE turned on the light and began to 
change. She did up her hair in a new way 
that he hadn't seen. She scented her shoul- 
ders, took from the trunk the black satin, 
and laid it on the bed. Her face! If one 
could change the worn, the tired-out face! 
She sat with closed eyes; but her lips went 
on quivering. One did not work miracles, 
cure wrinkles and sharpened features by just 
ceasing to see; and with a sudden quick 


relentlessness she stared into the mirror. 
Such as she was! Such as she was! “My 
neck’s still good!” she thought. “And my 


eyes!” She started on the rest. Long, long, 
delicately laying on and rubbing off, aiming 
for something that should shine out among 
the masks that women wore, so crude, so 
overcolored. She worked hard, with a grim 
intensity, as one works at a picture. She 
finished, smiled at herself, and hastily ceased 
to smile. Better without a smile, better with 
the lips just parted, and the lengthened lids 
just raised. 

“Sha’n't go down to dinner,” she thought. 
“Can't cat a blessed thing!” 

To sit alone at her little table, with that 
red-faced old clergyman at right angles, and 
those two skinny Scotch old maids, and that 
old English major who eyed her so, and 
the young man who stammered, with his 
sainted mother opposite, and old Porcher 
round the corner—ah, that old swine had 
read her! Only—was his version authorized ? 
Was it really truer than Ted Cordew’s? 

She got up from before the glass and put 
on the black, the low-cut frock. Some- 
thing in her hair? Dared she—one hibiscus 

She opened the window wide 
Down there to the right they grew; 

And she 
The whole 





she could find them in the dark. 
stepped out and down the steps. 
thing seemed to her unreal as she went. The 
garden, the moonlight on the water, the 
lights, the silence, and herself moving 
through it. What was in a flower—a flower 
of the hibiscus that young girls wore? But 
she plucked it—red even in the dusk. Grass, 
flower, leaf, odor, moonlight and the hush— 
all breathing in the darkness—strange feel- 
ing! Damned sentiment, like the beating 
and the aching in her heart! Sound of oars 
grinding in the rowlocks, jingle of a belated 
carro’s bells, a long chime—eight o'clock! 
The pigs were feeding! She stole back to 
her room, and put the flower in her hair. 
No mistake! It lighted her up, balanced the 
softly whitened, black-eyed mask, the red 
in the hair, the red in the lips, neither too 
red now! For a moment she stared, content, 
moved by her own face! If he could come 
this minute! She was a work of art. 

She lighted a cigarette and sat down be- 
fore herself, turning out the light, so as not 
to lose that precious momentary confidence. 

Ii he delayed, the lines, the hollows, the 
fever would come back—the mask would 
give, seduction die. Such a day—oh, such 
a day! Suspense! It wore one out! Her 
last card—wouldn’t she even have a chance 
to play it? She could hear the jingle of 
plates and dishes down the corridor, the 
when the room door was 


diners’ voices, 

opened. Nine o’clock—he might come any 
moment now! Smoking cigarette after 
cigarette, from suspense she slipped into 


coma, a state almost of damned well not 
caring whether he came or not. Fed up— 
fed up! The room smelled rank of the 
cheap tobacco; just visible in the mirror, 
her image seemed hollowing before her eyes. 
What did it matter? MHalf-past nine! Ten 
o'clock! He was not coming! It was all 
over; she had lost! And suddenly her heart 
beat horribly. Footsteps outside, a knock 
on the door, the porter’s voice. 
“Mrs. Cordew to see you, madame.” 
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With all she had thought of, hoped, ex- 
pected, dreaded—she had never thought of 
that! And stiffened to the soul, rigid, 
breathless, she rose from the chair and said: 

“Turn up the light!” 

Hatted, not “dressed”—the figure in the 
doorway! And while she uttered a greet- 
ing, her mind groped vaguely for the mean- 
ing of that. The door was shut. The 
woman's face looked swollen about the eyes, 


patchy—been crying, of course—couldn’t 
take her gruel! 

“I just came to say good-by. Ted 
wished—” 

What did that mean—triumph? Ted 
wished! 


“Good-by ?” 

The woman's gloved finger-tips were twist- 
ing, her cheeks mottled as she spoke. 

“Yes, we called on our way to the ship 
We're going to Brazil.” 

Right between the eyes! 
didn’t spin and fall! 

“That's very sudden.” 

“T thought I should like to go.” 

Like to go! That was good! She had 
not meant to laugh; and the sound seemed 
to rip off every covering; and there were 
suddenly two breathless beings, undisguised 
in wretchedness, hostility and desperation! 
For a moment only—then they were back in 
their coverings, as it were. 

God! What a wooden figure standing 
there! She tore the window open. 

“I'm afraid it’s stuffy in here. I’ve been 


A wonder she 


smoking. D’you mind a mosquito? It'll 
be charming in Brazil.” 
Cowards—men! Cowards! From _ the 


window she looked across at that woman 
planted on her defeat, and mocked her. 

“Sorry not to see him to say good-by!” 

Ah, that brought her to life! 

“Ves, he left it to me. We've been to- 
gether a long time, you see. I think at our 
age you should have let him alone—” Those 
eyes which had been crying, which had 
never seemed anything but bits of gray-blue 
glass, now had a stripping intensity. “It 
wasn't decent of you.” 


I JOT decent! A horrible self-pity dimmed 

her eyes. She turned her back on that 
blocked-out figure, and the face all patched 
with past tears and present hate. Decent! 
Had she wanted anything but escape to 
decency, to rest—to— Her last chance! 
Had she wanted anything else? Hell! Why 
didn’t the woman go? Hadn't she won! 

A mosquito pinged in past her—a sleep- 
less night! Well, the night for them would 
be as sleepless! Some comfort, that! She 
wished them joy of their voyage—boxed up 
together, ten feet by eight! But the garden 
out there was all blurred for her, as if by 
rain; the white flowers of the acacia had 
gone out—no moon, no stars, not even the 
liner's lights. And in that blur of darkness 
the figure of the man who wouldn’t come in, 
of the man sitting in his carro outside, 
seemed to come and stand as if formed 
from her own eyes. She could see his 
brown face, ever so brown, more than life 
size as if he had shrunk behind it! She 
could see him—poor phantasmagoric brute— 
wilt and writhe under her gaze. Her chest 
swelled; her brow cleared; her eyes glowed; 
she would cling and whip his senses after 
he was gone! And he looked at her, he 
looked; he put up his hand, as if to ward 
her off, and even his brown face seemed to 


ae The door! She started and 
turned round—gone—that woman—gone! 
A long minute to stand and listen till 


the bells of their carro tinkled out. Noir 
gagne, pair et passe! Draw the curtains— 
look for that mosquito! The red flower in 
her hair! How comic! How—comic! 
Petal from petal! She trod on them, and 
shut her eyes. Tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow! Before her in the darkness 
the lean dry smile of old Porcher took shape. 
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IF YOU ARE A BUSINESS MAN 
you should know these facts 


 ™! 








The worth of any undertaking must 
be measured by the men responsible 
for it. The Advisory Council of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute _ in- 
cludes: 


Dr. Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce; 
T. Coleman duPont, the well-known busi- 
ness executive; Percy H. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York; Dexter S. Kimball, Dean 
Col'ege of Engineering, Cornell University; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent consu't- 
ing engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant and _ business 
advisor; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
Statistician and economist 


MON 


These men are just a few of the 
Institute’s Authors and Staff Mem- 
bers: 


Edward W. Beatty, Chairman of the Board, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Ralph Starr Butler, Advertising Manager, 
United States Rubber Company. 
Herbert S. Collins, Vice-President, United 
Cigar Stores Company 

Henry M. Edwards, Auditor, New Yori 
Edison Conipany. 

Lawrence M. Jay, Vice-President,’ Inter- 
national Banking Corporation. 

Fowler Manning, General Sales Manager, 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 

Melville W Mix, President, Lyradion 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mac Martin, President, Mac Martin Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

Frank L. McVey, President, University of 
Kentucky 

Frank H. Sommer, Dean, New York Uni 
versity Law School. 

John A. Stevenson, Vice-President, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 


A few Institute subscribers, repre- 
sentative of the 250,000 men who 
are enrolled: 


E. E. Amick, Vice-President, First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

William Candler, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Coca-Cola Company. 

Francis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Brothers Company (Mfrs. Lux, Life- 
buoy Soap). 

Charles E. Hires, President, Hires Root 
Becr Company. 

Roy W. Howard, Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
William Wrigley, Jr., President, William 

Wrigley, Jr., Co. (Wrigiey’s Gum). 














[1] 
THe ALEXANDER HamILton INstTITUTE has only one 
the Modern Business Course and Service. 


[2] 
This Course and Service provides a thoro training in all 
the fundamental phases of business; not merely a ground- 


Course 





ing in some one special field. 


[3] 
Sixty percent of the 250,000 subscribers to the Course and 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secre- 





Service are Executives 
taries, Treasurers, Managers, and Business Heads. 

[4] 
The average age of Institute subscribers is 37. A man must 


be 21 years of age before he can enrol. 


[5] 
One out of every three Institute men is a university gradu- 
ate. Ten percent are graduate engineers. 


[6] 
The Modern Business Course is intended for two types of 
men: men who are Executives; men who are going to be 
Executives. 

[7] 
The Institute offers no cure-all for business troubles; it can- 
not increase incomes overnight nor change failures into suc- 
cesses ina month. But the Institute does supply a common- 
sense method of preparing ambitious men for greater busi- 
ness progress. 


THIS BOOK gives you all the facts about the Modern Business 
Course and Service. It will be sent without cost or obligation if 


you will mail the coupon. - 
Name 
Address Se oR a a ae. wool 


Business Position ahaa 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INS TITUTE, 246 Astor Place, New York 
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How many products 
have you stuck to 
for twelve years? 


For considerably more than 4,000 con- 
secutive days, Mr. Fuchs, of Atlanta, has 
filled his pipe with the same kind of to- 
bacco and found satisfaction therein. 


Before he settled on Edgeworth, in 
1912, this veteran smoker had “tried ‘em 
all.” And since then he undoubtedly has 
heard the praises of other good tobaccos 
sung by fellow smokers. 


But Mr. Fuchs stays sold—stays put. 
Because, he says, for a cool, pleasant, long 


smoke there is nothing to equal it. Other 
smokers who seek that kind of smoke 
should read his letter. 

Larus & Bre. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

It has been my desire to write you for 
the past twelve years, ever since I have 


been smoking “‘Edgeworth.” 

I used every well known brand until I 
tried Edgeworth and have stayed in the 
ranks of Edgeworth smokers ever since 
I have during that time mustered quite a 
number of recruits into the army of real 
pipe joy. 

Edgeworth is truly the aristocrat of smok- 
ingtobacco. Fora cool, pleasant long smoke, 
there is nothing to equal Edgeworth. 


Wishing you further success, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Eugene A. Fuchs 


For men like Mr. Fuchs we keep Edge- | 


worth uniform year in and year out. That’s 
probably why the Edgeworth Club has so 
many life members. 


Let us send you free | 
samples of Edgeworth 







so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 


wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 


Write your name 
and address to 


Company, 8-B 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth 
sold in 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
Both Edgeworth Plug 


is 


of all purchasers. 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, in 
handsome humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug | 


Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


you'll like Edgeworth | 
never changes in qual- | 


Larus & Brother | 


various | 


| THE 


HEART OF KATIE 





O° DOON 


(Continued from page 59) 


|; “You mean Miss O'Brien,” he stammered, 
| “that—that—” 
“Katie O’'Doon!” she repeated. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss O'Doon—” 

“Katie!” she corrected. “You are to keep 
on calling me Katie, and I am to keep on 
calling you Father.” 

Still bewildered, he bowed deeply before 
this recently humble stage daughter who had 
been so suddenly elevated to an eminence 
far above his own. “Katie, then, if you wish 
it. But, Katie, in our changed public po- 
sition, you of course do not wish to continue 
our former private relationship.” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Katie!” he breathed, 
“Katie O’Doon! Katie, I appreciate the 
new standing that being your father will 
automatically give me, and I'll try to treat 
you with the respect due so fine a daughter 
from her father, even though he is only her 
stage father.” Again he bowed deeply 
‘Good night, Katie.” 

“Kiss me good night!” she ordered, obey 
ing one of those strange impulses which now 
and then shot suddenly to the surface of 
her undiscovered being 

Aghast, Terry O'Doon stepped backward 
a pace. “Why—why—” 

“Kiss me!” 

Then he understood—or thought he did 
That good-night kiss was just a new idea 
of Miss O’Brien to help maintain the pre- 
tense of their relationship. So he stooped. 
and his very deferential lips met hers. Then 
| he stumbled away in amazement at what 
Fate had given him as a stage daughter- 
having never a remote guess that the good- 
night kiss of their réles was on Katie's part 
the realest of real kisses given by a real 
daughter, suddenly love-hungry for her 
father, whom she had just then kissed for 
the first time in perhaps ten years. 





her. 


staring at 


ETER ROMAIN had seen that kiss, 

though he had heard nothing; and be- 
fore Katie could enter her dressing-room, 
he was at her side. 

“Nice to see you keep up the old-home 
stuff with your“tfather, Katie,” he remarked 
“It’s more than you do!” she snapped. 
| He ignored this. “Slipped across to con- 
gratulate you, Katie. You went over fine.” 

“No thanks to you!” 

Again Peter chose to overlook the brusque- 
| ness; for Peter was a young man with a 
| quick and far-seeing mind, and he was not 
| one to lose time when he had a vision. 
| “Listen, Katie. You're good. I’m good. 
I've got an idea for a play that would give 
| fat parts to both of us. We're going to be 
together in this show for the season. Why 
| not work together, fifty-fifty split, on my 
| play all these months?” 





“Hasn’t it penetrated your bean yet, An- 
gel Face? I've said it often enough! Re- 
member it this time—you and I are never 
; going to work together on anything!” 

This time Katie gained her dressing-room. 
A few minutes later, just before she left, 

Morris Blum saw her about the rehearsal 

for the following day. The always-busy 

Morris had been so busy that he had not 

had time to speak to Katie since the end of 

the play. He now gripped her hand. 
“Katie, I knew you could do it!” 
“If I did it, Morris, it was because you 
made me do it!” 
| “You're wrong. I counted very little. 
| You did it because it was in you to do it. 
Katie. there’s more in you than anybody 
yet dreams of. Katie,"—he paused, then 
resumed in a subdued whisper,—*Katie, I 
don’t know in what direction you're going, 
but you’re going a long, long ways. I hope 
I'll have the good luck to help you along a 
| bit.” 


“Morris Blum,” she exclaimed, sudden 
tears in her eyes, “what a friend you are! 
I never want a finer friend!” 

“I’m glad you think that way about me,” 
said Morris. Just a good friend,—althougli 
he loved her—Morris had long since, after 
much quiet agony, accepted that as his final 
status and had gone about the affairs of 
his music. 

Many individuals had said that Katie had 
done well on her first performance, but the 
newspapers did not say so. There is nothing 
more negligibly dead as news than a play 
that has announced the nearing of the end 
of its New York run, as “Bubbles o’ Laugh” 
had already done. Not a critic, not a fea- 
ture-writer, saw Katie. So Katie O'Doon 
remained as unknown to the great New 
York public as when she had done her part 
in the little sketch at Rogano’s, or as when 
she had understudied her Aunt Maggie as 
the medium on the old houseboat 

Of course Lily Spencer came, and Madame 
Ravenal, and Amy Miller with her James 
Harmon, and many of Katie's friends from 
Madame Ravenal’s shop; and of course all 
praised Katie. As for Billy Gordon, he was 
present at every performance. Also he was 
with Katie on every occasion when she 
would give him a minute. Adoration was in 
his eyes, but he was wise enough not to 
let it get into and out of his mouth, for he 
had a sharp memoty of the evening at Ro- 
gano’s when there had been a proposal and a 
scathing refusal in the record time of ten 
seconds flat. As for Katie, she really liked 
Billy Gordon, really liked to have him about 
when he was not an interference 

Finally there came a Saturday night when 
the electric lights which printed “Bubbles 
o’ Laugh” on the big sign went out forever 
in New York, and Katie O’Doon fared forth 
upon the “road”—which word, in strictest 
orthodox theatrical usage, includes all of 
the United States except New York City. 


Chapter Sixteen 


F the next few months in the history of 

Katie O’Doon there is little to record, 
except that they were months of strenuous 
routine. Katie noticeably improved in her 
part; she kept to the exercise that had been 
prescribed to develop her suppleness and 
grace; and every single day when there 
were not two performances and when she 
was within traveling distance of New York, 
she journeyed into the city and back in 
order to have a half-hour’s vocal session 
with Mr. Gregory. Also, when the company 
played in any city for a week or more, 
Katie had a rented piano set up in her hotel 
room, and presently, by her intensive appli- 
cation for long hours, she learned to play 
it moderately well for a beginner. 

Katie had no roseate dreams about her- 
self or her future. Her part in “Bubbles o’ 
Laugh” was just a job into which a com- 
bination of events and personalities had 
thrust her—just a job, as. washing clothes 
had been a job; and she was determined to 
do this later job as well as she had done 
the earlier job back in Cherry Lane. 

Her father’s inebriety remained her chief 
worry. Terry O’Doon continued to regard 
his stage daughter with the deference which 
was the due of one who professionally ranked 
far higher than did he; but constant inti- 
macy gradually impaired his sense of respon- 
sibility toward Katie. Despite prohibition 
laws, he somehow managed to be half drunken 
all the time, and never had full con- 
sciousness nor his full powers; yet he was 
never so drunk that he could not handle 
adequately his bit in the play. This situa- 
tion Katie had to force herself to accept, 
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‘The Wonders of Radio 
Multiplied / 


cAlmost in a day this newest and mos remarkable of 


musical instruments, the 


Brunswick Radiola, has 


changed all previous ideals of the musical and tonal 
possibilities of radio; of the ultimate in home entertain- 
ment. What it is and does-—some remarkable features 


OU have certain ideas of radio, 

both from your own experiences 
and those of your friends. You have 
heard: some wonderful things. 
Now we ask you to multiply those 
ideas; to hear, if only for the sheer 
marvel of it, the instrument that crit- 
ics, experts and musicians throughout 
the world have accounted the most 
important tonal achievement of years. 


Wheat it is 

The name is the Brunswick Radiola— 
a phonograph and a radio in one— 
the superlative in phonographic 
reproduction with radio’s greatest 
achievements, the Radiola receiving 
devices of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Designed and built as a unit by the 
Radio Corporation of America in col- 
laboration with Brunswick, it em- 
bodies scores of features found in no 
other instrument in the world. 

The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction, which in recent years has 
attracted virtually every famous art- 
ist of the New Hall of Fame to the 
Brunswick Phonograph, has been 
subsidized to do for radio that which 
it did for phonographic music. The 
result is a musical revelation. 


Not a makeshift “combination” 
It is in nowise comparable with so- 
called “combination” instruments 








Door on de of cabinet 
Containing loop for operation of 
RaDiOLa SuPER-HETERODYNE 













Usual record 
album space { 
behind this door \' 








ULTONA | 
plays all 
phonograph 
records 


Lever 
transforms 
phonograph to 
radio by semple 
turn 


Drawer 
ontarning 
RaDIOLA 
Super 
HETERODYNE 
panel 


(makeshifts, merely ordinary phono- 
graphs with radio installations) but 
a scientifically combined unit, marking 
the best that men know in radio and 
in music. 


Already it is a world-commented acous- 
tical marvel, revealing an almost unbe- 
lievable tonal quality and clarity, due 
to the scientific synchronizing of the 
Radiola loud speaker with the Bruns- 
wick all-wood tone amplifier and two- 
purpose horn. 


And it provides a compactness and sim- 
plicity of operation unknown before. 


All music at your command 


At a turn of a lever you have ordi- 
narily unexplorable mysteries of the 
air at your command. Another turn, 
and you have the world’s outstanding 
phonograph to play your favorite rec- 
ords. Everything in radio, in music, 
in the most thrilling of home enter- 
tainment, is at your command—in- 
stantly, beautifully, wonderfully. 


Prices as low as $190 


Some instruments embody the 
famous Radiola Super-Heterodyne; 
others the Radiola Regenoflex, others 
the Radiola 3 and 3A. 


Prices are as low as $190. 
Your Brunswick dealer will 
explain how liberal terms of 
payment can be arranged. 


REMEMBER: 


Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme musi- 
cal instruments: the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph and the 
Brunswick Radiola, which 


is a phonograph and a radio 
ra oe in one. Embodied in cabi- 
Gone angter fi nets expressing the  ulti- 





mate in fine craftsmanship, 


} 
© B. B.C. Co. 1925 
| 








Some Remarkable Features 


Gives radio a clarity, tonal and 


Unites the world-noted Brunswick Phonograph with 


the outstanding achievements in radio, 


musical 
beyond any present conceptions you may have. 





beauty 


the Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne, Radiola Regenoflex and other re- 































Brunswick Radiola 






The Sign of Musical Prestige 





PHONOGRAPHS RADIOLAS 





ceiving devices of the Radio Corporation of America 
—not a makeshift, but a scientifi d unit. 
Brings amazing selectivity to big centers; 
those in smaller cities immediate touch with met- 
ropolitan musical, topical and educational events. 





offers” 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufa@urers — Efablished 1845 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Branches in all principal cities 
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These soft foods 


you eat 





fre hu rting 
teeth and gums 


wid appropriately, dainty foods 
are the choice of dainty women. 
But dainty foods are ever soft and 
creamy. They lack that wholesome 
roughage that makes the coarser foods 
so good for gums. 

Your dentist will tell you that much 
of the gum trouble so prevalent today 
is the result of understimulation. De- 
prived of work and exercise, gums 
grow soft, flabby, congested. “Pink 
toothbrush” warns of trouble tocome. 


Why dentists like Ipana 


Thousands of dentists now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste as a splendid 
home aid in keeping gums healthyand 
hard. In stubborn cases of bleeding 
gums, many practitioners directa daily 
massage of the gums with Ipana after 
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although all the while she was blindly try- 
ing to think of the one right way out. 

Of course she had her other worry con- 
cerning her father: that through some mis- 
chance Terry O’Doon might discover that 
she was his blood daughter. Katie clung to 
her idea that her only chance to handle her 
father for his own good was for him to 


| continue to regard her as a respected busi- 


ness acquaintance. As a business acquaint- 
ance she believed she might in some way 
influence him; as a member of his family, 
his own daughter, she believed that her hold 
on him would be lost 


Her point of view 





she believed to be solidly substantiated by | 


the concrete facts of her mother’s life: 
mother had loved him, tried to save him, 
but the fact that she was his wife, was his 
own woman, had robbed her of all influence 
over him. Therefore Katie was going to be 
of strange blood. She thought she had put 
over her deception extremely well. There 
might be some blundering slip—say on the 
of Peter Romain. But the greatest 
menace to her deception Katie saw as the 
drunken, kindly figure of her Aunt Maggie; 
if by any chance Aunt Maggie, who also 
believed her dead, should stumble upon the 
pair face to face, then Aunt Maggie would 
recognize the truth, and Katie’s deception 
and hope for her father would crash into 
nothingness. 

That fear was ever lurking in the back of 
her consciousness. 

But she felt certain 
against this danger. 
was not the star of the play, and the road- 
star’s contract stipulated that she be fea- 
tured solely in all paid publicity; therefore 
Katie’s name rarely got into the newspapers. 
In the second place, Katie knew that Aunt 
Maggie’s reading was confined almost solely 
to palms, horoscopes and the forged labels 
on bottles of synthetic gin. 


definite assurances 


KATE was playing in Philadelphia during 
the fifth month of the company’s tour, 
when she had her first real shock. One 
Friday afternoon she was glancing through 
a day-old newspaper, when she came up- 
on a column telling of the death by suicide 
of a New York lawyer of most honored rep- 
utation. His death, however, was not the 
chief point in the tragedy for Katie: the 
chief point was that this lawyer had been 
the sole administrator of Lily Spencer's es- 
tate, and his death revealed the fact that 
he had been speculating with Lily’s money, 
and that there remained not one penny of 
It. 

Katie sat in sickening horror as she real- 
ized the full significance of this disaster. The 
invalid aunt had died a year before. Katie 
vividly remembered that her friend had re- 
cently been drinking with more reckless 


gayety than ever, had also recently been | 


giving herself with more reckless gayety and 
more reckless expenditure than ever to New 
York’s smart night-life. And now 


and had learned no 
What was to become 


lost all her money 
method of earning it! 


| of Lily Spencer? 


Katie would have gone straight to New 


| York and Lily, but there was the perform- 


ance of that night, and the two perform- 
ances on Saturday. At ten o’clock Sunday 
morning, however, she was in New York, 


and a little later was at the Spencer house. | 


Continued ringing of the bell brought no 
answer. She had already thought of Billy 
Gordon, and so she now telephoned him, 
and at eleven o’clock the pair met at the 
Ritz-Carlton at a very gloomy breakfast- 
table. Billy confirmed the worst news; for 
once, at least, the papers had been correct. 
“Lily’s absolutely cleaned out,” he con- 
tinued. “I offered to loan her all she 
wanted, and so did a lot of her friends. But 
she laughed, and thanked us, and refused us 
all. She said she never had lived on bor- 


In the first place, she | 


her | 





the ex- 
travagant, pleasure-loving, lovable Lily had | 
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rowed money and was not going to begin | 
now. I think she already had some scheme 
in her mind, but she wouldn’t tell what 
it was.” 

“Where can I find her now?” asked Katie. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea. I haven't | 
seen her in two days.” 

“Not seen her in two days!” exclaimed the 
shocked Katie. “Do you mean to say that 
you've let two days go by without looking 
Lily up, with her in all her trouble!” 

“Oh, I've tried to look her up, all right. 
I’ve been trying to find her all the time, and 
in every place I thought she might be, and 
by every means I could command except the | 
police, since it might hurt Lily to become a 
police case. But I’ve not found a trace of 
her. She's disappeared.” 

“Disappeared !"” 

“Yes—and obviously disappeared by her 
own choice.” 


















HEY talked on over their breakfast, whose 

excellence and elaborate service could not 
diminish the gloom. It was obvious to Katie 
that nothing could be done in New York 
on a Sunday, with all offices of inquiry | 
closed, to hunt down a girl who had- volun- | 
tarily vanished; so, still in distress, she 
boarded the one o'clock train for Philadel- 
phia. In this same absorbing distress over | 
her missing friend, she entered her hotel and 
stepped through the door of her room—and | 
there, at her ease in a rocking-chair, smoking 
a cigarette and reading a theatrical weekly, 
sat the lost Lily Spencer herself. 

“Why—why—” gasped Katie. 

“Katie!” cried Lily, throwing aside paper 
and cigarette and springing up. 

For a moment they held each other in a | 
tight embrace. Then Lily pushed Katie 
from her, held a hand on each shouldér, and 
demanded with mock severity: 

“Give an account o’ yerself, ye crazy Irish 
colleen! Here I be after wantin’ to surprise 
ye, and when I comes makin’ me dacent 
Sunday visit, ye make me sit waitin’ for 
ye for the whole of an hour. Now, out 
with the truth, Katie O’Doon: where've ye 


been ?” 
“In New York,” replied the astounded | 
Katie. “I came here straight from the 


train.” 


“I left New York on the twelve o'clock,” | E 


said Lily, dropping her imitation dialect. | 
“And I also came here straight from the 
train. But why should a_ hard-working | 
young lady run over to New York on a 
Sunday morning for an hour’s visit ?” 

“Why—why, I read a few days ago what 
had happened to you. But today was the 
first day I could get away. I went to New 
York to find you, and to see—and to see—” 

“And to see if you could help me,” Lily 
finished for her. 

“Why—why, yes,” Katie admitted. 

“Katie O'Doon,” breathed Lily, “you are 
the dearest, damnedest, darlingest little fool 
God ever made!” 

Katie flushed, and for a moment could 
not speak. When speech did come, it 
switched back to the mystery. 

“It was kind of you to come all the way 
over here to Philadelphia to pay me a visit, | 
but I don't—” 

“Pay you a visit!” interrupted Lily with | 
a joyous laugh. “Pay you a visit! Oh, | 
what a joke!” 

“But I don’t understand why you disap- 
peared as you did,’ Katie persisted. 

“Listen, my child, and you shall hear. 
Reason Number One: it takes money to 
belong to the crowd I was in, and since I 
had no money, I didn’t belong—so I just 
promptly dropped out of it. Reason Num- 
ber Two: I disappeared because I needed 
all my time for some business dickering and 
for my rehearsals.” 

“Your rehearsals? Rehearsals at what?” 

“Dancing. That’s the only thing I seem | 
to be much good at. And I’ve long had an 
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idea in the back of my head that I'd rather 
like to be a professional dancer.” 

Katie remembered this idea. 

“‘But—have you a decent opening yet?” 

“Better than that. I already have a job 
to dance.” 

“Good! 

“With Katie 
here.” 

“Dance with me?” 

‘Lily laughed at Katie’s bewilderment. 
“Not exactly with you, but in your com- 
pany. I’m taking Mitzi Malone's place, and 
am going to dance with Peter Romain. 
Signed the contract with Feinham last night, 
and have come on to hang around the show, 
picking up points and rehearsing with Peter, 
until Mitzi Malone leaves. She's been given 
her notice. I’ve been secretly rehearsing the 
last four days whenever Peter could run over 
to New York. From the beginning he’s 





Where are you going to dance?” 
O’Doon. That's why I’m 


gasped Katie. 


| wanted me as his partner instead of Mitzi 
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Malone; so when I went smash—well, you 


can guess the rest.” 


ATIE was suddenly sick over this stark 
fact of her friend, splendid despite her 
flaws, teaming up with Peter Romain. The 
association contained the germs of unguess- 
able and endless danger for Lily Spencer. 
“Don't do it! Please, Miss Lily—” 
“Stop right there, Katie O'Doon! Here's 
where we straighten out one thing forever. 
For about two years you have kept up your 
infernal habit of ‘Missing’ me, and I've had 
to stand for it. Well, I don’t stand for it 
any longer! You're better and finer in every 
way than I am, you little Mick! All I ever 
had was money, and thats gone. Besides, 
right now you hold a more important and 
And, besides, 
you are headed up and I may be headed 
down for God knows what! So there! If 
you ever ‘Miss’ me again, I'll bite a large 
out of the back of your neck! 


piece 
want to hear you call me Lily right now! 
Say it!” 

“Lily,” Katie obeyed. 

“That’s good! Keep it up!” 

“But, Lily,” Katie went on with her pro- 
| test, “that Peter Romain is a crook. I 


I wouldn’t trust him in a single 
thing. Without your suspecting it in ad- 
vance, he might involve you in some fright- 
ful situation! Please, Lily, don’t be his 
| dancing partner!” 

“Can Peter Romain dance?” 
manded. 

“Of course he can. I give him the credit 
of being a truly remarkable dancer.” 

“Then you've answered your own argu- 
ment. All I want is a good dancing part- 
ner. I'm not as stupid as I look, and I 
know a little bit about this world we live 
in; so if Peter Romain ever puts anything 
unpleasant over on me, I'll blame just my- 
self. No use talking any further, Katie. 
That subject’s closed.” 

Katie realized that it was. An entirely 
different subject had been buzzing in the 
back of her head; and after a moment’s 
silence she broached the new idea. 

“Lily, are you willing to do me a favor?” 

“Surest thing you know! Just name it.” 

“During the balance of the tour would 
you be willing to be my roommate?” 

“Would I?” cried Lily, again embracing 
Katie. “I should say I will! It’s the very 
thing I’ve wanted, only I've not had the 
nerve to ask you.” 

They chatted eagerly on about living to- 
gether and about the show; and after a 
time Katie said hesitantly: 

“I saw Mr. Gordon in New York today, 
but didn't ask him about himself. I've 
heard nothing about him during all these 
months. Do you know whether he’s settled 
down to work?” 

“He still keeps his office, and sometimes 
goes to it for a few hours. But as for his work- 
ing—Billy doesn't know what work means.’ 


de- 


Lily 
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“I'm very sorry about that,’ Katie said 
quietly. 

“I say, Katie, why don’t you marry him? 
Oh, I know he’s asked you, because he told 
me so himseli—and told me that you had 
turned him down.” 

“I don’t want to marry. And I'd never 
marry a man who wasn’t enough of a man 
to try to do a man’s work at something— 
no matter how much I might love him.” 

“Well, you just remember that Madeleine 
Forsythe has no such scruples!” 

“Has she—has she—”’ 

“I should say she has! These last few 
months she’s been after Billy harder than 
ever. She’s clever and smooth about it, 
but Madeleine's the sort of woman who 
goes after a man for all she’s worth. And 
almost any man, if he can’t have his first 
choice, will finally accept his second -choice. 
She’s a sticker, Madeleine is, and in the end 
she'll land him!” 

“I'm very sorry,” 
quiet voice. 

“A lot of good your being sorry will do 
him after Madeleine has landed him! She 
wants just his money, his position, his com- 
pany on public occasions. For the rest Billy 
can do as he pleases, be what he pleases, and 
it will be all the same to her. I can just see 
Billy Gordon after Madeleine’s had about 
ten years’ use of him!” 

Katie made no response, and the subject 
was dropped 

In due time Lily Spencer stepped into 
the dancing-shoes of Mitzi Malone. There 
was no doubt that the change was for the 


Katie again said in her 


better, for Lily was a born dancer. But 
although she was now living with Katie, 
her personal habits did not change. She 
was in every hilarious party. She was 


drinking perhaps even more recklessly than 
before. Several times Katie saw her father 
and Lily having their drinks together, her 
father taking his drink in the grand manner 
of a gentleman giving a toast to a lady. 
And to add to Katie’s difficulty was her 
distressing feeling that she had no authority 
to try, by word or act, to restrain the be- 
havior of the splendid Lily Spencer, who 
had so recently lived in that splendid house 
just off Park Avenue. 

The weeks and months which followed 
were filled with worry for Katie O’Doon, 


though her work did not suffer because of 
her worry. She thought and worried about 
her father. She thought and worried about 


Lily Spencer. And, although she admitted 
this was no affair of hers, she began to 
worry and think about Billy Gordon. 


Chapter Seventcen 

T length the long road season of the 
4 “original” company of “Bubbles o’ 
Laugh” was finished, and Katie and the rest 
of the cast returned to New York. New 
York would always mean home to her, since 
she had been born there; and more espe- 
cially would the lower East Side seem home 
Often of nights, recognized by no one, she 
wandered down through old Cherry Lane 
and stood upon the familiar docks that 
thrust themselves out into the East River, 
swirling with its treacherous currents and 
stenchy with the oil and bilge-water of thou- 
sands of passing ships. She loved all this 
neighborhood; it had mcthered her; and 
at times she dreamed that later on she might 
make herself a real home down here. 

But during Katie’s last months upon the 
road many things had been happening in 
New York of which she had at the time been 
unaware. The great Feinham, despite his 
bluster of big words, was a very small 
manager indeed, as producing managers are 
estimated in New York. In his favor he 
had a driving egotism and comparative 
youth; but beyond paying his family and 
business bills, and taking care of some bad 
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speculations, “Bubbles 0’ Laugh” had merely 
earned him a small stake which he shrewdly 
calculated he must nurse along most care- 
fully. 

Feinham wanted in time to be a big 
manager, producing big successes, a figure 
who had a legitimate right to strut along 
Broadway. It was Morris Blum who started 
the new proposition going; Morris ap- 
proached Feinham with full knowledge of 
his man. The chief points of Morris’ prop- 
osition were these: he, Morris, was to 
deliver a new musical comedy, writing all 
the music and lyrics and most of the book, 
and was to direct the production—all this 
at an extremely low figure. Katie O’Doon 
was to have the lead. The chief members 
of the touring company of “Bubbles 0’ 
Laugh” were to be kept. Morris knew of 


the sets of a failure which could be bought | 


for next to nothing, and could be repainted. 

It was the cheapness of the whole propo- 
sition which caught Feinham. Particularly 
was he attracted by the thought of having 
a leading lady at some fraction of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week, whereas he 
knew he’d have to pay an established musi- 
cal comedy star a thousand in money and 
spend all his agonizing time in keeping her 
doing what was required of her. He told 
Morris to go ahead. 

Thus it was, on Katie’s return to New 
York, that Feinham in his best big-manager 
manner informed Katie that, as a favor to 
her, he had decided to give her a chance in 
a very fat part as leading lady in his forth- 
coming production. A few minutes later 
Morris Blum had opportunity to see Katie 
alone. 

“I'm ashamed, Katie, that there’s not more 
money in this for you,” he apologized. “You 
deserve a big raise. But I have no control 
over salaries—and Feinham has you under 
that old contract.” 

“That's all right, Morris. Father and I 
can easily live on a hundred and fifty. My 
concern is whether I can make good in this 
new part.” 

“There’s another point, Katie—your part. 
I've built the entire show upon you. And 
about you! Understand? It’s—well, it’s a 
bit personal. You see, the show starts with 
you as a poor East Side kid—and you can 
guess the rest. I’m sorry if it hurts you, 
and I'll change it somehow if you say so.” 

“That’s all right, Morris.” She patted his 
shoulder as she might that of a brother. 
“Anything you ever write about me will be 
all right with me.” 

Katie could not have spoken more sin- 
cerely. She had a fierce pride of its sort, 
but there was nothing in her personal life 
that she was ashamed of. She would not 
have been shamed in the least if the whole 
world knew that not long since she had 
been a washerwoman and had done the wash 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kirschbaum and _ the 
numerous little Kirschbaums. 


HERE followed a month of what 

seemed to be unceasing rehearsal. Then 
Katie decided that her role and the play 
would be improved if she had a smart gown 
for a change in the last act. By now she 
knew Feinham well enough to know that he 
would not supply the gown; so after con- 
sulting her savings, she went over to Ma- 
dame Ravenal’s shop and was immediately 
admitted into the office she had once re- 





garded as sacred and impenetrable. She had | 


not seen Madame Ravenal for almost a 
year. 

“So it’s you again, Katie O’Doon,’ Ma- 
dame Ravenal snapped across her big glass- 
topped desk, in the manner Katie knew so 
well. “Back after your old job, I suppose?” 

Katie explained that she was merely back 
after a gown, and had the cash with which 
to pay for it, but wished Madame Ravenal’s 
advice in its selection. The dressmaker ques- 
tioned her, and Katie explained. 
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“So you're playing the lead in a show 
that opens next Friday in that old dog-town 
of Stamford, and you need a gown,” Ma- 
dame Ravenal crisply summed up. She 
touched one of the many ivory buttons on 
her desk. “The State of Connecticut should 
abolish Stamford and all its other dog- 
towns as public nuisances!” Just then Miss 
Grennell, the competent forelady, entered, 
obviously. in quick response to the thrust 
upon that ivory button. “Grennie, Mary 
O'Brien, here, wants a new gown. I want 
you to see that she gets the best in the shop, 
and that she’s charged at our cost price, and 
that you take no money from her and 
never send her a dunning bill. —Run along, 
Mary; you don't need my advice, for you 
know more about clothes than I do. Here's 
wishing you luck at Stamford.” 


At the try-out Friday night at Stamford, 
4 Madame Ravenal occupied an incon- 
spicuous seat. She spoke to no one except 
Morris Blum, and she made Morris promise 
to keep secret the fact that she had been 
present. She thought much that night. She 
thought much the following morning, and 
carefully considered her bank-account and 
that section of her books dealing with “ac- 
counts payable.” Finally she reached for her 
telephone and spoke with Billy Gordon. 
Within thirty minutes thereafter Billy Gor- 
don was seated across her glass-topped desk. 

Now, Madame Ravenal had known Billy 
Gordon since he had been first introduced 


to long trousers; and for years she had 
been furnishing his mother with all Mrs. 


Gordon's important clothes, for Madame 
Ravenal had a sure instinct for what would 
become the mellowing fifty years of Billy’s 
handsome mother. Furthermore, through 
some wireless system of her own, Madame 
Ravenal knew all the existing news and po- 
tential news of her world—although, unlike 
the newspapers, it was her policy never to 
publish her exclusive information. 

“Billy,” she began with her wonted 
brusqueness, “last night I saw the try-out 
of a new show at a dog-town, Stamford, 
out in the wilds of Connecticut, thirty-five 
miles away. It was called ‘Rose Time.’ It 
was certainly one of the worst shows I have 
ever seen. And perhaps, of its kind, it was 
one of the best shows I have ever seen.” 

“Yes?” queried Billy politely. He had 
been given no hint of what lay tehind 
Madame Ravenal’s abrupt summons. 

“And that good-bad show is coming into 
New York on a shoestring, and it’s going 
to be a sure-fire flop. You never saw such 
cheap scenery, such cheap clothes, such legs 
on its chorus girls. That show, as it stands, 
dies the night it opens in New York!’ 

“Yes?” repeated Billy Gordon. He still 
had no idea in what manner the “flopping” 
of an unknown show might concern him. 

“There are several persons in the affair 
that we both know,” continued Madame 
Ravenal. “I'll just name Lily Spencer and 
Katie O'Doon. To hell with the rest of 
them!" Madame Ravenal¢ exploded with a 
startling vehemence. “Katie O’Doon is the 
one I'm thinking about! She’s the damned- 
est worker I’ve ever known. And she’s all 
heart—and she doesn’t even know it! She 
thinks she’s hard, but she’s always thinking 
of her responsibility toward other people 
first, and thinking of herself last. She's 
crazy—Katie ODoon’s crazy; and I love 
her because she’s crazy! And, Billy, I can't 
bear it to have that child kill herself in 
New York with a cheap flop that’s not her 
fault! Can you, Billy?” 

“No!” Billy Gordon shouted at her in 
what turned out to be nothing more than a 
choking whisper. 

“I want Katie O’Doon to have a real 
chance!” Madame Ravenal shouted back at 
him in the same tone. 


“So do I!” returned Billy Gordon. Sut 


|—but what’s to be done?” 
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“The answer is comparatively simple.” 
Hard old Madame Ravenal had recovered 
from one of her rare outbursts of emotion, 
and spoke with extreme practicality 
“Money and proper management are the 
answer. Everything else needed is already 
there. I'd take over the whole show my- 
self, just for the sake of Katie O’Doon 
But with me this has been a bad season, and 
I simply can’t pull enough money out of 
my business. All the same, I'd love to get 
my hands on that show!” 

“Just what would you do?” 

“I'd buy the control away from Feinham, 
but leave him as the nominal producing 
manager, I privately being the real boss. 
I'd keep four of the present principals— 
Katie O'Doon, her father, Lily Spencer and 
that Peter Romain she dances with—and 
I'd feature Katie O’Doon. All the rest of 
the cast I'd fire. The sets I'd chuck into 
an ash-can. Oh, yes, there's a goggled 
Jewish boy I'd keep. His name is Blum, 
and unless I miss my guess, he’s going to be 
another of these Irving Berlins who got 
their musical start down in East Side 
saloons; perhaps he'll be better than Berlin 
He knows his job, and I'd make most ot 
my changes after asking his opinion. I'd 
get a first-class man to design new sets. 
And I'd personally dress the show, and drcss 
it better than I've ever dressed a show in 
my life. My only public connection with 
the affair would be the usual credit notice 
on the program about costumes by Madame 
Ravenal. The music, lyrics, libretto and 
all that stuff would stand just as they are. 
There’s my program, Billy.” 

“How much would it cost?” 
inquired. 

“Around sixty thousand to bring it into 
New York, buying things at the inside price 
as I can. I’m sure Feinham never has put 
in as much as ten thousand.” 

“All right.” Billy drew out a_ pocket 
check-book, then hesitated. “I'll go into it 
on the condition that my end is entirely in 
your name. I don’t want anyone to know 
I’m in on this. Especially I don’t want 
Katie O’Doon ever to know.” 

“I'll see that she never does.” And in- 
deed Katie never did know—not until long, 
long after, when a daring act of hers out- 
raged her world. 


he promptly 


\ ITHIN two hours Feinham was in 
the first of a series of conferences 
with lawyers and Madame Ravenal. He 


came out of these conferences with all his 
powers limited by a most binding contract. 
But he was a happy man, for his name was 
to be upon the billboards of New York as 
the manager of a first-class New York pro- 
duction. Madame Ravenal had assured him 
that she had no ambition to be known to 
be in the show business, and his contract 
guaranteed him sole credit as manager in 
all publicity that was paid for. 

The ink was barely dry upon this con- 
tract, when part of the program outlined by 
Madame Ravenal to Billy Gordon began to 
go into effect with cataclysmic speed. “Rose 
Time” was taken off; all booking was can- 
celed; the cast was dismembered; designers 
were commissioned. The rebuilding pro- 
ceeded more slowly and with great care. 
The additional principals were selected, and 
a chorus that was a real chorus. Then 
once more rehearsals of “Rose Time’ were 
begun under the direction of Morris Blum. 

To Katie O'Doon the most amazing item 
of this amazing transformation was the fact 
that without her even making a hint for 
more money, her salary was raised to five 
hundred dollars a week. Her father was 
given an individual salary. Further, instead 
of the one good gown for which she had 
gone to Madame Ravenal, there were now 
being made for her a half-dozen gowns that 
were to be the finest costumes the Ravenal 
shop could turn out. 
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To the staff of the production there was 
added a clever press-agent, who had his 
definite orders. In the papers there began 
to appear little stories of a leading lady 
entirely unknown to New York who was to 
appear in “Rose Time,” the new musical 
play—Katie O Doon, who some ten years 
before, when she was hardly more than 
twelve, had been a street singer. The little 
stories excited a doubting curiosity if noth- 
ing else, and Katie O’Doon was a figure of 
intriguing interest before she had ever pub- 
licly stepped upon a real New York stage. 

Katie did not resent this use made of her 
humble origin; at the very start she had 
told Morris Blum that she did not mind 
when he had told her that he had built his 
play largely upon ideas taken from her own 
life. But this publicity gave a keener edge 
to her constant fear that her father might 
learn the truth. Katie might have spared 
herself this worry. Terry O'Doon regarded 
all this as just press-agent stuff; and he 
carefully kept to his part in their elaborate 
pretense of being real father and daughter. 

At length, after a week of trying out in 
obscure towns, “Rose Time” opened on a 
Tuesday night in New York at the Olym- 
pian. Madame Ravenal had not left this 
matter of the first audience entirely to 
chance and the clever press-agent. She had 
sent out hundreds of personal letters to her 
most important patrons; to many others 
she had telephoned. A _ suggestion from 
Madame Ravenal was not a thing to be 
taken lightly by these ladies; so they came, 
and brought their husbands. The Olympian 
had never before housed a more distin- 
guished first-night audience. Katie O’Doon, 
for her first appearance, could not have had 
a better chance—nor a chance which would 
test her more severely. 





HE opening set of the first act was a 

colorful reproduction of Cherry Lane, 
its true ugliness eliminated or sublimated, 
and the colorful, frolicsome tenement-dwellers 
who filled the street were the members 
of the chorus. After they had done their 
bit, a slight girlish figure appeared upon a 
steop at the rear, and stood wearily against 
the doorway rolling down her sleeves, which 
had been rolled up to do the wash—just 
as Katie O’Doon had done it on that after- 
noon ten years before. Some one in the 
chorus shouted to her for a song—not Peter 
Romain, for he had refused the réle he had 
originally played in this same scene. 

At that call for a song, the audience rec- 
ognized her. She was that child they had 
read of, the street-singer of Cherry Lane. 
She indeed at this moment looked no more 
than twelve, despite her trained one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and she looked wanly 
appealing in her faded, homemade dress— 
which faded dress, by the way, had been 
designed by New York’s most famous 
modiste. Something about that child 
washerwoman, so wan, so obviously making 
a brave fight against poverty, gripped at the 
hearts of the audience before Katie had even 
opened her lips. 

There came another call for a song—this 
time from Morris Blum; and_ presently 
Morris was standing at the bottom of the 
stoop, his violin beneath his chin. Morris 
would trust this bit of precious fiddling to 
no one else. The tenement-dwellers crowded 
about the stoop; Katie stepped forward in 
compliance, and amid the hush she sang her 
burlesques of those emotional ballads, “In 
the Baggage Coach Ahead” and “Only a 
Bird in a Gilded Cage”—only now her bur- 
lesque had a lightness, a daintiness it had 
lacked in the old days, and was therefore 
all the more funny. Then her manner 
changed, and with Morris playing the softest 
of obbligatos, she sang “The Last Rose of 
Summer” in her high, haunting, floating 
voice. 


Onward from that little scene on the 
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e stoop, Katie O'Doon owned her audience, 
im and there is no need to tell much more of 
what happened that night. All that is part 


- of theatrical history, and can be looked up 


L by those interested in such matters. And 
or there is no occasion here to outline the plot 
of “Rose Time.” This present history is 


not, even in a minor degree, the history of 
“Rose Time;”’ it is the history of some 
dozen years in the life of Katie O’Doon, and 
—to make your of a few other people at points where their 
lives affected hers. 
glass of hot or cold But there is some need to attempt a brief 
reminiscence of Katie O'Doon as New York 
water more pleasant, saw her that night. Just as part of her 
; job Katie had studied herself in order to 
refreshing and effect- discove: in what direction lay her greatest 
H ‘“ ” effectiveness. She had made her decision, 
ive, add a dash of and the decision of Morris Blum had been 
the same. All that was broadly humorous, 
all acrobatic dancing, all spectacular dancing, 
these were to belong to others. So on this 
night Katie ODoon of Cherry Lane was 
| all daintiness, all grace, all charm. Even in 
her grotesqueries which drew laughter, she 
drew as much admiration for her sheer 
grace. Not in a single movement was Katie 
ungraceful. 

And Katie was beautiful. Of course she 
was helped tremendously by some of the 
| gowns provided by the tough old mothering 
| Madame Ravenal—ravishing gowns which 
made the smartest women out in front tingle 
with envy. There was no doubt of it: 
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purity recommends it to five weeks ago..... Stanley, can’t we 
ld k make the consulate do something ?” 
Oo or young, weak Or In the outer office, while she spoke, some 


strong. Toenjoy sturdy, one had arrived, and Yuan now entered, 
4 looking very anxious. But Stanley, whose 
clean health, let ENO’s | eyes were still on Millie, said patiently: 

. “Mr. Preston will dine with us, Millie; I 
help Nature clear away hope you'll see that he doesn’t regret it.” 
the poisonous wastes With a sudden turn that reminded me 
m ss of the hysteria of her entrance, she said, 
that must be eliminated smiling: “He shall have our best.” Then 


promptly, completely, | she, went out. 


To Yuan, whose suppressed manner she 











regularly. had fortunately not observed, Stanley then 
turned, and said: “Well?” 

At all Druggists “There is lady, sir,” the Oriental avowed 

75 d $1 25 unexpectedly. “She say she have come out 

can . Mongolia. Many foreigner have fled. She 

ao velly much trouble’. Ask see Mlista Flette.” 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. The blood could hardly have left Stanley's 

171 Madison Avenue, New York face for his heart mose abruptly - His 

: eta chin trembled so terribly as he tried to 

eaves Svduey Wellington | reply, that | myself was about to bid the 

Prepared only by clerk show the lady in, when the door 

Py J. C. ENO, Led., London, England through which Yuan had entered, opened. 


HE woman who appeared in it would 

have stirred a stone. She wore Mongolian 
garments that were stained and torn. Her 
body was thin and shaken as if with a 
strange fever. The wasted beauty of her 
face was more poignant than the freshest 
| loveliness could be. I, who am middle-aged 
and unyielding, would have gone to any 
“foreign field’ for her, myself. 

For a moment her half-delirious dark eyes 
wandered about the room as she stood there. 
Then a sudden realization came into them, 
and recognizing Stanley, she gave a sharp 
moan of uncontrolled relief and half fell 
| toward him. 
| “Bilen!” he cried, catching her with 
agonized hands and placing her in the chair 
| he had been occupying. “What has hap- 
pened? We have been trying for days to 
get word of you and Frank.” 

Her eyes closed. Her lips sought to move, 
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Katie O'Doon was radiantly, vitally, gor- 
geously beautiful! 

When the final curtain fell, there was no 
need for that audience to wait for the morn- 
ing papers to know of a surety that a new 
star had come to Broadway. Katie had to 
take calls that were seemingly endless; the 
audience appeared determined not to leave 
the theater, but all stood beside their seats, 
shouting and beating their hands—that is, 
all stood up save one. 

The single exception was a young man, 
alone, in a seat at the very back of the 
balcony, a young man who happened to cwn 
most of the show, and whose money had 
given it its present chance. But he was not 
thinking of this money. He was thinking of 
Katie O'Doon. And he did not stand, for 
the reason that he was too nerveless to 
stand. His hands were gripped between his 
knees; he could hardly breathe because of 
the choking gulps; tears ran silently down 
his face. He was seeing the rough, illit- 
erate little nobody he and Lily Spencer had 
run down years before—and at the same 
time he was seeing the indomitable, glori- 
ously beautiful young woman down below. 
To him she was the most precious and de- 
sirable being in the world. And he could 
not have her! He could never have her! 

(Tke drama of this remarkable novel in 
creases in power with each chapter. Le 
sure to read the next installment—in our 
forthcoming March issue.) 


| ENVIRONMENT 


(Continued from page 79) 


but her throat seemed too parched with 
the fever. Stanley, kneeling by her, ordered 
Yuan to bring some water. 

I would have slipped out incontinently 
just then, but was prevented by the glimpse 
of Millie again crossing the court toward 
us. For whether she had seen Yuan's move- 
ments, or whether one of the “devils” of the 
place prompted her, I don’t know. Any- 
how she approached with wide, staring eyes, 
and lips strainedly apart. 

[I rose as she reached the door, but her 
gaze was on Stanley and the broken woman 
by whom he was kneeling. With neither, 
however, was she in the least concerned 
Her eyes, burning with anticipation, went 
searchingly around the room and into the 
outer office. 

Stanley saw her as Yuan returned with 
the water. 

“Millie,” he informed her needlessly, “it 
is Ellen. She has suffered some terrible 
thing.” 

In this she showed no interest, but looked 
beyond him and Ellen as might a clairvoyant 
searching space, and demanded: 

“But where is Frank?” 

From Ellen, who lay there with flutter- 
ing lids, came another moan, as well as an 
effort to draw herself back from the de- 
lirium into which she was lapsing. 

“Where is he?” Millie, standing rigid 
and implacable, demanded with hope and 
dread. 

Ellen’s eyes opened; but Stanley spoke: 

“She must not talk yet, Millie. She must 
rest first. Prepare some food for her.” 

Millie did not move. She stood staring 
the question which was obsessing her with 
increasing terror. Outside, in the court, twi- 
light was beginning to creep like the 
shadow of a fatality. 

Then Yuan brought the water, and when 
Ellen had drunk it, she began to speak, 
despite Stanley’s injunction. 

“I must tell her,” she said. “We left 
Mukden, as you know, for our new work 
in Mongolia. A Japanese child which we 
had adopted in Seoul, was with us, and 
two guides. We traveled ten days on 
horses. .... It was very hard. The tenth 
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day we met foreigners, Europeans and 
Americans who were leaving the country. 
There was trouble—” 

She paused, coughing. 

Millie's hands opened and closed impa- 
tiently 


“Frank wished to turn back; but I deter- | 





mined to go on, to trust in God. . . . . Then | 
we began to meet bands of Mongolians 
who threatened us—and stole one of our | 


horses. .... 


“We had to turn after that, but lost our | 


way in avoiding the bandits. The child 
fell ill and died. .... We had to dig a 
grave for him with our hands. ... . 

“Soon we came to a river. It was wide 
and deep. Frank left me on the shore with 
the guides, to see if the river could be 
forded. He reached an island, near the 
other side, and waving to us to come on, 
went behind it. .... 

“We followed. The island was not large; 
but Frank was not there.” 

Again she coughed, but Millie’s eyes were 
relentlessly demanding of her to go on. 


“We called and looked for him. He 
didn't answer. .... We searched for three 
days. .... But we only found,” she ended, 


“a bloodstained piece of his hat, farther 
down the stream.” 


“And you left him?” Millie flung at her 





wildly, denouncingly, and manifestly insensi- | 


ble to the pathetic distress of the narration. 
“You took him out there where he didn't 
want to go, and let him get killed—and 
left him?” 

Stanley, the most lenient of men, rose to 
his feet. 

“Millie!” he cried, with a sternness that 
startled even me. Go to 
your room!” 

Wide-eyed and frightened at this unac- 
customed and unexpected rebuke, her gaze 
went to and fro from him to Ellen, whose 
lids were again fluttering deliriously. 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh!” —with ironic 
lightness. Then suddenly she turned, bird- 
like, with a look back over her shoulder, 
and left the room. 


TANLEY, who no more comprehended a 

meaning in this action than I, was again 
on his knees by Ellen. But her delirium 
was not to be shunted off this time. Her 
head was tossing to and fro, and she wept 
and muttered incoherently. 

When a doctor had been sent for, we 
carried her gently from the office into an 
adjoining room—the guest-chamber—and 
laid her on its bed. There, as we waited, 
Stanley hung over her and spoke reassur- 
ingly, while I, who was beginning to feel 


imposed upon by all these emotions, dropped | 


into a chair by a_ teakwood 
which hung a ghastly mirror. 


table over 


I tried to inoculate myself with indiffer- 
ence to the whole affair, by planning what | 


But I flattered my 
That wretched mir- 


I should do in Peking. 
ability to concentrate. 
ror reflected Ellen’s bed; 
liberately avoided looking into it, not five 
minutes passed before I was startled by 


and though I de- | 


seeing Ellen rise up in it like a wraith and | 


stare trancedly before her, as at a terrible 


thing. 


Then I saw her press her hands to | 


her heart and heard her cry importunately: | 


“Go to Millie! Oh, go to Millie! Quick!” 

She was merely delirious. How could it 
be otherwise? So Stanley said to her 
calmly: “All right, Ellen—it’s all right. Lie 
down again and rest.” 

But she was not thus to be appeased. She 
continued to plead pitifully: “Go! Go! 
Go!” 

Well, to ease her—and because I wasn’t 
sorry to get away from that mirror, which 
I confess had begun to give me the creeps, 
~—I said I would go. 

Ellen sank back, and I went outside, where 


a cool breeze was whispering about the wide, | 


Cark eaves of the roof. I stood there for 
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Scientific Creams 
i for Home Use 
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When you buy creams for 
home use — buy only Mari- 
nello scientific creams, the 
kind used in all of our schools 
and the best beauty shops. 
Cost no more— their merit is 
proven. Sold at any depart- 
ment store, drug store or 
beauty shop. 
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“It’s the Wealidae 
Dress I Ever Had”’ 


“AND I made it all my- 
self! Thanks to 

the Woman's Institute, 
I can now make all my 
own clothes as they 
should be made and 
have two or three 
dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one/” 

No matter where you 
live, or what your cir- 
cumstances or your 
needs, you, too, can learn 
right at home, in your 
spare time, to plan and 
make stylish, becoming 
clothes and hats at great savings, get a position, 
or earn $20 to $40 a week as a dressmaker or 
milliner, 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
and learn from the experience of hundreds of de- 
lighted members what the Woman’s Institute can 
do for you. Mail the coupon or postal today. 
——— << — — — FL fr 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE “T 
i Dept. 20-P, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me 
copy of your handsome 48-page booklet and tell” = 
how I can learn the subject which I have marked 
below: 

0) Home Dressmaking Millinery 

CL] Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
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a moment telling myself that as soon as 
the doctor came, I would clear out for 
Peking. 

But the charred half-moon, coming sud- 
denly out from under a shred of cloud, re- 
minded me of Millie, and I decided really 
to go to her door in obedience to Ellen’s 
importuning. Crossing the court, I knocked 
and stood waiting a _ response, listening 
meanwhile to a Chinese voice singing some- 
where, in a strained minor, one of those 
quarter-toned songs that seem to separate 
East from West more completely than lan- 
guage or thought or custom. 

Knocking again, I became suddenly anx- 
ious. Then, getting no answer, I uncere- 
moniously opened the door. 

What had happened was evident to me. 
Millie lay on the bed, her hands straight 
along her sides, and her face very white in 
the golden pool of her hair. On the table 
by her was a lighted candle, a small bottle, 
empty, and a sheet of paper. I touched her 
brow and then quickly bent my ear to her 
heart. 

A pulseless body is the most awing thing 
on earth, and my own heart almost stopped 
as I looked down on her. Then my eyes 
fell on the sheet of paper on which were 
scribbled a few words. They read: 


I don’t care to live without Frank, 
Stanley. Anyhow, you love Ellen. 
Good-by. 

Millie. 


NLY a lifelong hatred of meddlesome- 
ness prevented me, I must admit, from 
tearing up that paper and concealing the 
bottle. Yes; for even the mental and moral 
entanglements such a course would have in- 
volved would hardly have restrained me. 
Telling myself sternly it was Stanley’s 
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affair, and nobody else’s, I closed the door 
behind me and went back to the sickroom, 
although crossing the deathly moonlight of 
that temple-yard made me shudder. Stan 
ley rose from Ellen’s side as I entered. He 
thought, I fancy, that I was the doctor. 

I handed him the note. Then, indicating 
Ellen, I said: “She was right in urging us 
to go to Millie.” 

He looked at me. It was terrible to see 
him read the note 

“What has happened? Is she—” He 
searched my face. 

I nodded. 

For a moment he stood there, stunned; 
then he sank-into a chair and buried his 
head in his hands, sobbing as only a quiet 
man can. You see, the force of the blow 
was doubled by the revelation to himself 
that he loved Ellen. He hadn't had any 
idea of that. He was of the simple, honest 
kind, who are inclined to suppress in them- 
selves anything that does not belong to 
honesty. 

Soon, however, he pulled himself together 

“I'll go to Millie,” he murmured. But 
remembering my position, he added first, 
with characteristic consideration: 

“I hope you know, my friend, that I 
would not have been so indecent as to drag 
you into this affair, had I understood my- 
self—” 

Well, character, they say,. is ninety per 
cent inherited. It may be. I’m not up in 
that arithmetic. But as I sat there alone in 
that Chinese temple waiting for the doctor, 
or for Stanley to come back, I would have 
sworn that ten per cent of Oriental environ- 
ment acting on Occidentals can upset any 
such theory of heredity. 

After the funeral I went to Peking. 

I only hear from Stanley and Ellen oc- 
casionally. 


GRADE 


(Continued from page 53) 


“We mustn't let that influence you. Your 
job is to collect arguments.” 

One day the Inquiring Reporter saw Pro- 
fessor Lingley on the street, and the superin- 
tendent of the schools sounded a new note 

“So I took him on for a real interview,” 
she told the editor, “and I think it’s the best 
stuff we've had yet.” 

“Pro-Cleve, I take it.” 

“Yes, but it’s a new angle. The menace 
of Poplar Pocket.” 

The educator’s argument was cautious and 
logical, and there wasn't a single flag-wave 
in it. Poplar Pocket, he said, had been shut 
off from the world about a hundred years 
too long already. There were a dozen or fif- 
teen families in it, living along the straggling 
mud road and eking out a precarious live- 
lihood by cutting hay and wood, and by less 
legitimate means. It was almost pure Amer- 
ican stock, and it had run to seed. Normal 
young people got out as quickly as possible. 
What remained was a stagnant pool of 
poverty, ignorance, degeneracy. It con- 
tributed far above its per capita share to the 
population of jails, poorhouses and insane 
asylums. It was in constant conspiracy 
against the compulsory education law, and 
he found it impossible to make the chil- 
dren come to school regularly. He had con- 
cluded: 

“The hill country is full of such isolated 
pockets, and they are always a menace to 
civilization. In western Massachusetts there 
is such a valley, cut off from the world by 
a range of hills, but barely a mile from the 
prosperous and enlightened country along 
the State road. Somebody has made a care- 
ful study of the records, and that little val- 
ley has cost the State millions in poverty, 
disease and crime. You don't have to go to 


Adibess 
Lo. en | crowded cities to find slums. 


“We must take the plug out of Poplar 
Pocket, for the protection of ourselves and 
the benefit of those miserable people. That 
beautiful little valley is a cesspool. It is 
as poisonous as typhoid.” 


HE next day Connie wandered up the 

footpath past the Nutley home and into 
Poplar Pocket. She and her friend Luke 
Witherspoon had been up there on a bota- 
nizing trip a year and more ago, and the 
place had an unpleasant memory for her. A 
slatternly woman, obviously feeble-minded, 
had ordered them out of the woods where 
they were picking flowers, and shouted curses 
after them as they left. Today as she walked 
along the frozen mud road past shabby lit 
tle shacks, their windows framing staring, 
animal-like faces, she felt that the school 
superintendent had said the decisive word. 
The Nutley place was beautiful, but it was 
an expensive luxury. 

As she walked back the footpath along 
the brook that day, Connie was tired of be- 
ing neutral. She wanted to abolish pov- 
erty and ignorance. “I wish I could do 
something, instead of just running around— 
in circles, like a kitten chasing its tail!” 

At Independence Avenue she saw a man 
leaning against a tree and gazing at the 
Nutley house—Roland Stokesbury, the 
town’s foremost architect, a young man 
whom she did not happen to know well, but 
for whom she had always felt great re- 
spect. It annoyed her, after her cosmic 
thoughts on the abolition of poverty, to 
find him in an attitude of reverence toward 
the troublesome old house. 

“Out doing a little worshiping, Mr. 
Stokesbury ?” she asked. 

“Oh, how d’you do? I mean to say, it’s 
perfectly corking, Miss Lambert.” 
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He stuck out his thumb and made some | 
lines in the air in a way that artistic people 
think expresses thought. 

“I've got to find out what this bird is 
talking about,’ thought Connie, “and gosh, 
how I dread it!” 


asked. “I work for the Sentinel, you know, 
and if there’s anything that ought to be 
said—” 

“I mean—” For a person who was so 
anxious to tell what he meant, Stokesbury 
had very little luck. He issued a series of 
raptures about lines and proportions, but 
he did say some fairly definite things about 
fanlights, small-paned windows, hand-hewn 
clapboard shingles and lovely hooded door- 
ways. ~ “Pure American Colonial—none of 
these imitation Greek temples and that sort 
of rot. It was the finest contribution the 
old boys made to American life, and this is 
a perfect example. It must be preserved at 
all costs.” 

“They say it’s plugging up the entrance 
to the valley,’ Connie observed. 

That feature didn’t interest him at all. 

“I mean to say—there’s something gra- 
cious about it.” 

“Of course, 
prompted. 

His answer was a surprise. 

“Oh, age—that’s nothing. I mean these 
houses on both sides are just as old, but 
they don’t amount to anything. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they ought to be torn down to 
give this a better setting. If we were civil- 
ized people, we'd do that.” 

Connie tried him again with: 

“Then there’s that historical element—the 
old party who wrote hymns.” 

“Come around this way. D’you notice that 
curving roof-line reaching back almost to the 
ground? That’s the perfect salt-box, isn’t it ?” 

“I don’t quite get that.” 

“You know the salt-box house, don’t you? 
It was patterned after the salt-box they 
used to have in the kitchen—you see, one 
short roof line and one long one.” 

“It sort of crouched down out of the wind, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, but it’s funny how the fashion 
started—back in the reign of Queen Anne 
It seems the queen was hard up, and she 
laid a tax on all two-story houses in the 
colonies. So they invented this story-and-a- 
half effect and evaded the tax.” 

“And Mr. Holcombe talks about this ma- 
terialistic age,” Connie laughed. 

“Probably this was a simple salt-box 
house to begin with, but the rest fits in 
without a jarring note. It’s a perfect whole 
—the kind of thing that happens only once 
in a lifetime. Architects come from all over 
to study that house. I even get a little 
reflected light from it myself. 

“When I see how all those odds and ends 
of additions have been stuck on at various 
times, and how the whole thing blends to- 
gether, I believe in miracles. It is the only 
thoroughly charming thing in town,’— 
Stokesbury suddenly became self-conscious 
and made a funny little bow,—“present com- 
pany excepted.” 


it’s very old,” Connie 





ONNIE acknowledged receipt of this 
with a grin. She felt herself catching 
something of his ardent enthusiasm. 
“Couldn't we go down to your office and 
write a little piece about the beauty of this 
house. It might have an effect upon the 
councilmen.” 

“Beauty—councilmen, I don’t seem to get 
the connection,” Stokesbury laughed. “All 
right, let’s go.” 

“This,” thought Connie, as she tried to 
swing in with his long-legged stride, “is 
gonta be good!” 

“What do you think about this question, 
Miss Lambert ?” 

“Me? I’m not supposed to think. I 
work on a newspaper.” 
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to Mothers—10-Day Tube 
Mail the coupon 


on your child’s teeth 


That’s often a dangersign. If the dentifrice 


you now use doesn’t combat it successfully, 
it’s inadequate. How to combat it without 
harmful grit — the new way in child’s 
tooth care specialists recommend. 


OREMOST dental authorities now 

advise a new way in caring for a 
child’s teeth. A way different in for- 
mula, action and effect from any 
other method. 

\s a nation-wide hygienic move 
ment, a 10-day test is offered mothers 
free. You are urged to make it. To 
see what modern science is doing for 


the better protection of children’s 
teeth and health. Simply use the 
coupon. 


What film indicates. Why it 
must be fought several 
times daily | 


Look at your child’s teeth. If 
cloudy, dull, discolored, there’s 
a film. And that film is often 
a danger sign. The child can 
feel it by running his tongue 
across his teeth. 

Ordinary tooth pastes won't 
combat it successfully. Try the 
one you use now. See if the 
film does not still remain. To 
fight it constantly is essential 


to tooth health and general 
health. The teeth must be 
clean—any children’s doctor, 


any dentist will tell you this. 
* * * * 


Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discol- 
ored—dingy. Many a naturally 
pretty child is handicapped in this 
Way. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty 
substances are judged dangerous to 
the teeth. Soap and chalk methods 
are inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, pro- 
vides the scientifically proved com- 
batants that leading dentists through- 







HAT fifty per cent—half the total—of our 

twenty-four million school children have 

tooth infections and decay which court the 
so-called communicable diseases and even 
mental deficiencies, is the amazing statement 
of world’s hygienic authorities. 


Where correct oral hygiene and dental care 
are practiced, children have shown amazing 
improvement in health, mental activity and 
immunity to disease. 

This tells the most recent and widely accepted 
method of oral hygiene—the safe combating 
of the insidious, germ breeding film where 
most tooth troubles start. 

As part of a nation-wide hygienic movement 
a 10-day test will be sent free to parents upon 
receipt of the coupon below. 


advise 
film, 


out the civilized world now 
Their action is to curdle the 
then harmlessly to remove it. 

To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of dull and dingy 
teeth. The folly of inviting tooth 
troubles and all that may accompany 
them, when scientific prevention is so 
simple. 

Don’t you think it worth while, in 
justice to your children, and in fair- 
ness to yourself, to try it for ten 
days? The test will cost you noth- 
ing. What it will do for your chil- 
dren, it will do for you, for every 
member of your family. 


Start today 


Use the coupon for a free 10-day 


tube. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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“Can I Reduce?” 


Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary —Marjorie Craw 
ford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

She used Wallace reducing records toplay off this hugeex- 
cess of weight, and this is what she has to say of Wallace’s 
method, 

“The day my weight reached 235 lbs. I sent for the free 
trial record and putin one earnest week of daily use. Itwas 
novel ar ad [enjoyedit, and losteight pounds that first week. 
I used the movements faithfully, and nothingelse. I didn’t 
take any medicine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there 
was not one week ‘that I failed to lose at least five pounds 
until I was dow n very close to what a woman of my height 
should weigh. My present eight i is 150. You can be sure 
I’m going to keep it there. 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored normal 
proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is unusual, but 
any number of women have played off thirty and forty 
pounds with these records. Many more have used them 
for lesser reductions. Such cases ordinarily takeless than 
a month. If you weigh too much for comfort, health, or 
appearance’s sake, you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and your first week’s reduc- 
irglesson, record and all, will come by return mail, prepaid. 
Do not enclose any payment, don’t promise to pay any- 
thing; this free trial means free. 

You’ llenjoy the use of this demonstration record. You'll 
commence to reduce the very first week. Let actual re- 

sults decide whether you want to continue! The coupon 
brings every ything: 

WA ALLACE (511) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREF. and POSTPAID for a weck’s free 
tria! the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Namz-.. 
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“What do you think when you have a 
day off?” 

“T think it’s fine.’ But Stokesbury would 
not be evaded. “Of course, antiquity doesn't 
r-ring any bells with me,” she said. “I’m 
more interested in the future than in the 
past. And I’m quite mad about the 
present.” 

“Young people are apt to be. 
you see—” 
| “I’m not allowed to argue with the cus- 
tomers, sir. But if you'll give me an ear- 
ful of architecture, I'll try to express your 
|idea. What could be fairer than that?” 

Connie plunged into the job with the same 
joyful appetite with which she tackled golf, 
fem office work and beefsteak. Stokes- 
| bury’s love of his art stimulated her love of 
her own, and she set herself the task of 
| “selling” this architectural gem™ to Branch- 
ville. “Got to give him the best I have in 
the house.” And Stokesbury said it was 
fine. 

“It's awful, the way I wabble,” she said in 
parting. “Here I am, all het up about sav- 
ing the dear old homestead. I ought to have 
a sign on me like a time-table: ‘Subject to 
change without noticc.’” 

“I'll be glad when this has blown over,” 
said the architect wistfully. “I mean to say, 
there are lots of nice people in this town 
I'd like to be friends with again. I’m go- 
ing against my own business interests, any- 
way.” 

“I never thought of that.” 

The skipper of the Sentinel spilled pipe- 
ashes all over his vest in token of his ap- 
preciation. 

“You've certainly delivered the goods, 
Connie. This is bully. Now, tomorrow I 
want you to go and talk to Miss Nutley. 
I've been saving her up.” 





But don't 


HE interior of the old house proved to 

be as thoroughly charming as its archi- 
tecture, a matter of dignified and graceful 
lines and beautiful furnishings. What Con- 
nie didn't know about old furniture would 
have filled, she admitted, “an entire issue of 
the Sentinel with uninteresting reading mat- 
ter,” but Hannah Nutley touched every 
piece with a loving hand. In the historic 
study before the open fire, in the midst of 
her fine old furniture and books, the faded 
spinster talked with reverence of the old 
home and its traditions. 

“I suppose after a family has been living 
in a house for a couple of centuries, it be- 
gins to get used to it,” said Connie, but 
Miss Nutley did not smile. There were no 
lighter notes in her song of praise. 

To Connie she was a wistful, pathetic fig- 
ure, living entirely in the past. In her 
lovely and immaculate house, with its rare 
and valuable furniture, Hannah Nutley was 
a little shabby. Her clothes gave telltale 
signs of poverty; her hands were rough from 
hard work; there was no servant. Connie 
had a suspicion that old Miss Nutley never 
had quite enough to eat. “She’s working for 
her ancestors,” Connie reflected, “and it’s a 
bum job.” 

“Things are not always easy, Constance,” 
the old lady admitted, “but I am _ happy 
with my memories and my books. I don’t 
like to stand in the way of the needs of the 
town, but I am the last of the family. I 
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should think they might let things rest—as 
long as I am here.” 

The girl had a lump in her throat as she 
jotted down her notes, and she resolved to 
do her best for Hannah Nutley. 

“And yet,” she thought as she left the 
house and swung on down toward the high- 
school building, “she’d really be happier in 
a nice, sunny, comfortable three-room apart- 
ment with her books and her canary and 
three square meals a day. Duty is what's 
the trouble with her.” 

There was a book, she remembered, in the 
high-school library dealing with local his- 
tory. The inadequate little library, stuck 
away in a corner of the basement, was the 
only one in town, and it was not open to 
the public except a couple of hours on Sat- 
urday; so Connie had to go to Miss Plash, 
the high-school principal, to borrow the 
book. 

“I can't let it go out, Constance,” said 
her former teacher; “it’s much too valu- 
able.” 

Books, apparently, were something to be 
preserved from curious eyes. 

“May I have the key, then? I'll get 
what I nced out of it. I'm writing an ar- 
ticle for the paper about the old Nutley 
place.” 

Miss Plash granted the request with im- 
plied conditions 

“I hope you will treat the matter with 
reverence, Constance. I am not talking for 
publication, since the superintendent has al- 
ready spoken on the subject; but I hope 
there is still some appreciation among the 
young for the fine old things.” 

Connie agreed to deal gently with history, 
but the encounter brought back all her old 
antipathy toward her former teacher. 

“How old Plash does take the joy out of 
life! Old Plash and old Holcombe—there’s 
a fine pair to draw to.” On the other 
hand, there was that nice Stokesbury per- 
son, and poor old Hannah. “Still, Cleve— 
and Professor Lingley’s sound talk—Dad’s 
business—better homes for people like Sally. 

‘ I'm a mental wreck; I’m _leak- 
ing at every seam.” On her way back to 
the office she comforted herself with the 
dictum: “I’m a war correspondent; it’s not 
my business to fight.” 

The afternoon was crowded with petty de- 
tails, and the little office was shadowy and 
silent when Connie gathered her notes to- 
gether and sat down under her green-shaded 
light to write the story of Hannah Nutley. 
Over in the far corner the editor sat in his 
own electric puddle, and there was no talk 
between them. She faced the decrepit ma- 
chine, and her random thoughts ran in this 
wise: 

“Bet this is the very typewriter old Pa- 
tience used..... No, bad note—off on 
the wrong foot..... I've got to get the 
ache into this: Last of the Nutleys—fall of 
the house of Nutley..... I can’t say 
the old lady is poor, but lots of people 
must know. .... Extra kick in it for 
them. .... The man’s got a home—why 
doesn’t he go to it?” 

“You aren’t waiting for me, are you, Mr. 
Beckwith? I'll be some time on this,” she 
called across the dusky room. 

“I might go to supper,” the boss replied. 
“If you’re through before I come back, just 
lock up.” 


T went better after his departure. There 

were several false starts, and the floor 
was littered with balls of crumpled paper, 
but presently the story began to form under 
her fingers—a story that began and ended in 
the room where ancient Jonathan Nutley 
had dreamed his dreams of beauty in the 
wilderness, where Patience had written 
hymns that the world loved, and where now 
in the glow of firelight over the velvety sur- 
faces of old mahogany, Hannah sat keeping 
her lonely vigil and asking only that she be 
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allowed to go to the end of the long, long 
trail. 

The pathos of that woman’s life clutched 
at Connie’s throat again. The girl was tired 
from conflicting emotions, and though she 
did not know it, hungry. The mop of hair 
went down on her arm over the machine, 
and for the first time in years she aban- 
doned herself to tears. Beckwith, entering 
quietly, found her thus. 

“Doesn't it come out right?” he 
gently. “Never mind—let it go till tomor- 
row.” 

Connie smiled from shiny eyes. 

“It isn’t that. I’ve just been r-reading 
my favorite author.” 

The editor took her copy, and Connie got 
ready to go home. 
quick dive into a coat and hat, but tonight 
she carefully removed the stains of tears and 
journalism, civilized her barbarous hair and 
powdered her inquiring nose with great gen 


asked | 


Ordinarily this meant a | 


erosity—all the while elaborately pretending | 


that she was not waiting for the boss to 
read her piece. But at last came the sum 
mons to the editorial desk. 

“Sorry for you, Connie.” Her heart sank 
“This puts the kibosh on your friend Cleve.” 
“But the story’s all r-right—you think ?” 

“It’s a knockout! Tomorrow night at 
this time every councilman in Branchville 
will be crying inte his soup.” 


“Can you beat that? I start out as a 


little merry sunshine, and I end up as a sob | 


sister.” 

“That's because you've got the gift of 
catching moods. You've done three differ- 
ent kinds of story this week, and done them 
all well. I’m going to take one more chance 
on you—old Horace Townsend.” 

“But Mr. Townsend has gone down to 
New York for the winter—I wrote the item 
myself.” 

“I know, but he’s worth going after. He's 
a queer old codger, and barely able to read 
and write, but he’s the biggest taxpayer in 
this county, and people respect his opinions 
He takes the paper, and he’s probably well 
posted on the scrap. He wouldn’t answer a 
letter, but I think he'd talk to you.” 

“All right, I'll be glad to go. I can’t be 
any more unpopular with my gang than I 
am now.” 

“I've been taking an awful pounding, my 
self, Connie. Speak to the folks tonight. 
If it’s all right with them, suppose you take 
the'day in the office and run down on the 
night train. It will give you a little change, 
anyhow.” 

“More work for the undertaker?” 

“I don't know how he feels about it, but 
I know you will report him honestly.” 


T EXT day Connie put things in shape in 
4 “N preparation for her short absence. 

“Don't forget to dig up some of those 
‘forty-years-ago’s,” said Beckwith. “The 
last on the standing galleys go in today.” 

This year the Sentinel was reprinting 
news-events of forty years back—a feature 
greatly enjoyed by the older generation. 
The paper was a weekly in those ancient 
days, so one issue had to supply fodder for 


a week. Presently she got out the yellow 
old file and set to copying the interesting 
items. 


“Why, here's one about old Townsend— 
how perfectly splendiculous! Wont do to 
reprint, though.” Secretively—for she was 
not supposed to mutilate the  files—she 
clipped the little item and stowed away the 
slip of paper in her purse. “Private stock!” 

On the midnight train to the city, Connie, 
unaccustomed to Pullmans, found it hard to 
get to sleep. The last few days’ events, the 
visit to the school library, the architect’s 
fine tribute to the house, poor old Hannah 
Nutley, the imminent Horace Townsend, 
marched across her mind to the rhythm of 
the train, ike a stage army of four—library, 
Nutley, Townsend, Stokesbury. In her 
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Why you cannot 


cut the cuticle 
without actually injuring it 


KIN specialists everywhere 
tell us that we cannot cut 
the cuticle without actually in- 
juring it. For it is almost impos- 
sible to trim off the dead cuticle 
without cutting through to the 
delicate nail root which lies only 
one-twelfth of an inch beneath. 
It was to meet the need for a 
harmless cuticle remover that 
Cutex, the safe liquid cuticle re- 
mover, was prepared. 

When you have washed your 
hands dip the end of the orange 
stick into the Cutex bottle, then 
wrap a little cotton around the 
end and wet it again. Carefully 
work the stick around the base of 
the nail, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Then rinse the fingers, 
and the dead surplus skin will 
simply wipe away. The cuticle 
edge is smooth, firm and even. 

Manicure your nails once or twice a 
week and you will never again have a 
rough, ugly cuticle or unsightly hang- 
nails. 

Then for a last touch of brilliance to 











Pa 





Carefully work the stick wet with Cutex around 
the base of the nail, gently pushing back the 
Cuticle. 


the nails try one of the marvelous 
Cutex polishes. The new Cutex Liquid 
Polish is instantaneous and gives a 
dazzling lustre that lasts longer than 
others you have had before. There are 
also splendid Powder, Cake and Paste 
polishes. 


Cutex Manicure sets from 6oc to 
$5.00. Or items separately 35c. At all 
drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and at chem- 


ist shops in England. 
6 Complete manicures for 10c 


This Introductory Set contains Cutex for 6 
manicures, Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and 
Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream, orange stick, 
emery board. Send coupon with toc for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New 
York City. Or if you live in Canada, 200 Moun- 
tain St., Montreal, Canada, 





Name 


114 West 17th St., New York. 
I enclose toc in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set con- 
taining enough Cutex for six manicures. 








Street. 


City 


(or P. O. Box) 
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Beauty 


A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine”’ does Wonders for 
Any Girl’s Hair 





Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also-toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 
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Easy to Pay 
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Easiest of allinstruments 
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drowsiness the soldiers in her mental parade 
began going backward, as in a_ reversed 
movie film, Stokesbury, Townsend, Nutley, 
Beary: . is Suddenly she was broad 
awake. 

“Why—why, it’s a perfect whale of an 
idea!” 

Now she had a night’s job of thinking to 
do—so she promptly went to sleep. 

The perfect whale of an idea went with 
her into Horace Townsend's office at ten the 
next morning, but she kept the monster sub- 
merged for a while. 

“First I wish you’d read this piece in last 
night’s paper, Mr. Townsend. It probably 
hasn’t reached you yet.” 


HE walked to the window and gazed out 

over the skyscrapers to the sparkling 
harbor while the old man read the interview. 
Horace Townsend was known in Branchville 
as “the wire-screen king;” he had attained 
to an enviable position in his industry and 
was reputed to be a millionaire. One of his 
factories—devoted to the manufacture of 
wooden frames—was Branchville’s largest in- 
dustry. The screen-weaving factory was in 
a New York suburb. The old man was 
back and forth frequently, but he spent the 
summer in the country and the winter 
in New York. He was rich enough to enjoy 
the luxury of carelessness in speech and 
dress. He resisted all efforts of his family 
to make him talk like a civilized being, and 
his clothes always looked as if he had slept 
in them. 

“Well, well, what about it, young 
woman?” he asked testily. “Expect me to 
get teary about old Patience Nutley and her 
hymns? I never was much on hymns. And 
I don’t owe nothin’ to the Nutley family.” 

“Statute of limitations—is that what the 
lawyers call it?” 

“Lookee here! Has some old coot been 
talkin’ about my private affairs?” 

“Only this old coot—the Sentinel of forty 
years ago. I ran across it yesterday.” 

The old man’s ashy face showed a faint 
flush as he read the faded yellow clipping 
which Connie laid before him. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hezekiah Nutley announce 
that the engagement between their daughter 
Hannah and Mr. Horace Townsend has been 
broken by mutual consent.” 

Connie could hear the big watch ticking 
in his pocket. She wondered nonsensically 
whether it had been doing that for forty 


years. 

“Patience Nutley’s hymns done that. 
Hannah’s great-aunt she was—a maiden 
lady. She was still livin’ then, and her 
word was law in that house. I wasn’t re- 
ligious enough to suit them folks—they 
talked ’sif I was a heathen. They ham- 


mered on Hannah till they broke her down. 
So,” he concluded, “I don’t worship the 
Nutley place none. Same time, if Hannah 
does, why don’t they leave her be?” 

“I've got a better idea—see what you 
think.” Connie borrowed a sheet of paper 
and drew two parallel lines, which wabbled 
from her nervousness. “Here is Independ- 
ence Avenue; here’s the ridge back of it— 
the gap, the Nutley place.’ Her pencil 
rested upon the square representing the 
troublesome old house. She could sense the 
old man’s concentration. “You buy that 
house—move it straight back through the 
gap to there.” She drew a new square. 
“The Patience Nutley Memorial Library— 
Miss Hannah Nutley, custodian and libra- 
rian—Mr. Horace Townsend, donor!” 

Having delivered her bombshell with such 
bravado, she had a panicky desire to crawl 
under the table. 

The old man stiffened and looked sharply 
at her. 

“Did Hannah Nutley suggest that?” 

“Miss Nutley doesn’t dream of it—no- 
body does. I thought of it on the train 





last night. But I bet she'd jump at it. She 
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loves the old house; she loves books.”. 
Connie dropped her voice as if Branchville 
were listening at the keyhole. “I suspect 
she’s very poor. This would take care of 
her, happily, for the rest of her life.” 

In the ghastly silence Connie nervously 
built houses with her pencil all over Poplar 
Pocket. She carefully labeled the new short 
street, “Townsend Place.” “That beautiful 
old house,’—she was thinking aloud now,— 
“at the end of a street, with lots of room to 
show it off. The town needs a library ter- 
ribly. Everybody would be happy—Miss 
Nutley, Cleve Pickett, architects, r-religious 
people, heathens—and you.” 

“Me? I’ve hated that ol’ Patience Nut- 
ley f’r forty years, and here you come pes- 
terin’ me to build a thingamajig to her 
mem’ry !” 

This was the cue that Connie had leen 
waiting for. 

“Old Patience doesn’t mean anything in 
my young life. Isn’t it about time that she 
took her hand off our affairs and let people 
be happy? This’—she pointed at the im- 
provised map—‘“will do the trick.” 

Horace put a bony forefinger on the clip- 
ping. 

“So you kinda figgered on sellin’ me this 
here scrap of paper?” 

“That’s the idea.” 

“How much’ll it cost me?” 

Connie sized up the old man while her 
pencil built a fine new schoolhouse and gen- 
crously presented it to the town. He had 
a reputation for great frugality. The men- 
tion of a large sum of money would scare 
him stiff. Or would it? Then she said an 
astonishing thing: 

“7 can’t tell you. All I know is that it 
will be the biggest r-roll that anybody ever 
spent on Branchville!” 

Townsend glared at her. 

“What do you expect to get out of this, 
young lady ?” 

“A piece for my paper. You must come 
up and talk it over with everybody. If 
you’re going to catch the one o'clock train 
with me, we'd better leave pretty soon, so 
you'll have time to buy me a big lunch.” 

“I’m sixty-five years old,” Mr. Townsend 
grumbled, “but you’re the most expensive 
young woman I ever met.” 

“Except Hannah,” said Connie joyously, 
but what she thought was: “He has de- 
livered himself into my hands.” 

Old Horace made it clear on the journey 
to Branchville that he was not committing 
himself to anything, that he was merely 
making inquiries. He would see Miss Nut- 
ley this evening, and if she approved of the 
idea, they would take up the matter of the 
cost. 

“I'll be at the Sentinel,” Connie told him 
as they parted at the station. “The minute 
you say the word, I'll have Cleve and Mr. 
Stokesbury meet us there, and Mr. Beck- 
with, and we'll talk it all over. We ought 
to get everything settled before bedtime.” 

“What’s the matter with my own office in 
the fact’ry ?” 

“No—this is the Sentinel plan. 
go to headquarters.” 

She bent her head against the raw wind 
and hurried off in the stormy twilight to 
tell the editor what had come into his 
troubled life. 


We better 


HE historic meeting in the newspaper 

office from nine to ten ran so smoothly 
that it was almost without dramatic value. 
Miss Nutley had agreed joyously to the new 
plan, provided she could make an outright 
gift of the house. This made her a part- 
ner, not a beneficiary. Stokesbury said it 
was practical to move the house, though it 
would undoubtedly be expensive. To make 
it more expensive, his mind played with a 
parklike treatment of the new Townsend 
Place, with a waterway down the center 
and straight rows of poplars. 
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Amazing New 
Skin Beau 
OVERNIGHT! 


Free book describes in full and tells how to 
apply Susanna Cocroft’s New Discovery— 
as effective as a hundred dollar course of 
beauty treatments, yet you can apply it 
yourself at home at insignificant expense. 


O longer need thousands of women 
N and girls submit to a muddy, 
sallow, blemished complexion and 
rough, ageing skin—disfigured by large 
pores, blackheads, pimples, blotches and 
other unsightly imperfections. Nor need 
any woman resign herself to those tell-tale 
little crows’ feet and tired, nervous lines 
about eyes, nose and mouth—those pouches 
at the sides of the chin, double chin and 
an angular, scrawny, ill-favored neck 
For all these can now be corrected by a 
simple treatment which you 
apply in your own home. 
Even if your skin and com- 
plexion have been poor for 
years—even though you are 
no longer young, this wonder- 
ful new method so stimulates 
the circulation that your face 
is freshened and rejuvenated 
overnight. 


Bring Out Your 





and rejuvenates 
your skin as 
nothing you 
have ever used. 
Wonderful 
Change The 
First Night 


It works so 
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Method Brings 









rapidly that 





users say the 
very morning 
following your 
first use it shows 
an improvement 
that will delight 





Don't confuse this method with any- 
thing you ever heard of before. This re- 
which it is employed is a new, scientific discovery; a safe, 


easy method which you apply yourself in 3 MINUTES. 
Improvement is so rapid and pronounced it will surprise you. 


markable silken mask and the manner in 








you. 
And you do 


how regular the features, 
you can’t be beautiful 
unless the skin is soft, 


want this new skin beauty, 
don’t you? For no matter 


Hidden Beauty 


You’ve seen actresses 
and society women whom 
vou knew to be 40 years 
old and more. Yet they 
looked no older than 20. 
You've seen others of 50 
who didn’t look a day 
older than 30. They know 
the secret of keeping 
young, or they visit high 
priced beauty specialists 
and give tiem big fees 
for keeping them young. 


Look Years Younger 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Famous Health Authority 


For years Susanna Cocroft has 
been in the forefront of the great 
movement for the physical and 
mental betterment of women. She 
has been recognized by the U. 8. 
Government as an authority on 
women’s health problems. She has 
written two bulletins for the U. 
S. Bureau of Education, and her 
helpful writings have many times 
appeared in magazines. Through 
her books, courses and treatments 
she has personally helped over 
110,000 women. Often asked by 
her health pupils for advice on 
improving their appearance, she 
made a thorough study of this 
subject, and has brought out 
many successful scientific treat- 
ments for the skin. Her crown- 
ing achievement is this wonderful 
new home method—as effective as 
a $100 course of beauty treat- 
ments—which you give yourself at 


clear, smooth and fresh. 
And no matter how irreg- 
ular the features, if the 
skin is clear, girl-like and 
radiant, one has a distinc- 
tive attraction. 


7 
Learn This 
Beauty Secret 

You know every fresh, 
healthy clear skin is beau- 
tiful and now you may 
bring out this rose-petal 
beauty as well as do the 
stage, society and screen 
beauties who have taken 


Now you, too, can look ite ai a amen 
cents a treatment. 





years younger and many 


10 to 20 years off their age. 


of only a few > ; 
You, too, may obtain the 








times more  beautiful— 
without paying a cent to 
high priced specialists. 
For Susanna 
Cocroft, who 





has done more 
New Home Beauty for the health 

Treatment For and _ improve- 
ment of Ameri- 
can women than 
any other per- 
son, has evolved 
a method which 
enables you to 
apply in your 


—clearing the complexion. 
—giving color to the cheeks. 
—firming sagging muscles. 
—filling out scrawny hollows. 
—lifting double chin. 
—building graceful neck. 
—removing tired lines and 
wrink! 


» .. Aaa pores. own home a 
—resting tired eyes. new scientific 
—correcting excessive dry- treatment tak- 

ness. ing only 3 min- 


—correcting excessive cili- utes each night 


ness. 
—whitening the skin. to apply and 
which freshens 














clear white skin, the spar- 
kling eyes, the delicate, 
pink cheeks, the white, well-rounded neck 
of which they are so proud. You, too, 
may obtain new social triumphs; you, too, 
may excite the envy and admiration of 
less fortunate acquaintances. And you 
do it in a safe, rapid, easy, delightful 
way, without using any harmful drugs, 
mercury, or caustics. And not only that, 
you can do it quickly—you can bring an 
astonishing improvement overnight. 


Send For This Free 
Book Today 


This amazing method is disclosed in an 
interesting Free Book which will be sent 
to every woman as long as the supply 
lasts. 


Make sure of your copy by mailing the 


Coupon today. See how easily, how 
rapidly and how inexpensively you may 
obtain the clear, radiant complexion, the 
soft, white, well-rounded neck, the deli- 
cate, full, peach-like cheeks of youth. See 
how easily tired eyes and crows’ feet van- 
ish and the eyes become bright and youth- 
ful-looking. And see how this is done 
without paying any specialists’ fees—with- 
out risking a single penny. 


Send for this amazing book today—it 
will not cost a penny and will not put you 
under any obligation. But write at once 
—before the edition is exhausted. Do it 
now. And soon, the very morning after 
you begin this treatment, you will doubt- 
less astonish your 
family, your friends _ 
and even yourself by 
the remarkable 
improvement. 


Thompson 
Barlow Co., 
Inc. 
Dept. F-192 
404 Fourth 
Ave., 


New York 











Thompson Barlow Co., Inc. 
Dept. F-192, 404 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Without any obligation on my part send me 
the free book which explains Susanna Cocroft’'s 
new method whereby I may obtain an astonishing 
improvement in my complexion almost OVER- 
NIGHT. 
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Seeds 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the plain 
truth about the Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Renal as a reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million ama- 
teurs use it as their garden guide. Bur- 
pee’s Annual is the most popular seed 
catalog in the world. 





$o273s 
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Annual wiil be mailed to you free. 


FREE SAMPLE, First write for a copy of Burpee’s 
Annual; then look through the book and select a regular 
toc packet of any vegetable or flower seed entirely free, 
and we will mail it to you postpaid. This free offer is 
made to get new customers for Burpee’s Seeds and is 
good only until May 1, 1925. 


----—=—=— — TEAR HERE“ — << === —- 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. C-29 
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Fr POSTAL TODAY 
bulletins special 
‘er. It will interest you. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP'N 
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The Most Popular Stub 
More Esterbrook Jackson 
Stubs have been used than 
any other stub pen ever made! 
If you like to write with a me- 
dium stub pen,rather firm inac- 
tion, you’ll surely like this one. 

Like all Esterbrook pens, the 
Jackson Stub is made of the 
finest tempered steel. Each pen 
is rigidly inspected, and is a 
perfect writing instrument. 
Booklet of 100 famous signatures, and 
the 12 most popular pens in the world, 

sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Address Department R 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 

Camden, N.J. 

Canadian 

Agents, 
Brown Bros., Led. 
Teronto. 
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| rights, Mr. Townsend,” said Connie. 


If you are interested In gardening Burpee’s | 


| staff. 


“T mean to say, we must have a vista.” 

“The city must help on that,” said Mr. 
Beckwith. 

“And there'll be no cost for the lot,” said 
Cleve. “That's a gift too.” 

“Will your people agree to that?” asked 
Townsend. 

“If they don’t, I'll get new people 
do anything, now.” 

“If you have any trouble, let me know,” 
said Townsend. “I'll help—as long’s I don't 
make any money on the deal.” 

“Did you hear what I heard?” Cleve 
asked the world. 

“That’s all right, young feller,” said old 
Horace. “I aint no real-estater.” 

“They're trying to cheat you out of your 
“Don't 
you worry. You've no idea how much the 
books will cost you.” 

At ten the important gathering broke up. 

“Going home, Connie?” asked Cleve. 

“Not just yet. I've got a little work to do.” 

“Tomorrow night? I’ve got to take back 
some things I said.” 

“Yes, I think you better.” 

The door shut them out into the windy 
night, and the editor was alone with his 


I can 


Throughout the evening Connie had been 
puzzled about Mr. Beckwith; he had been 
the usual kind, interested employer, but he 
had not seemed enthusiastic. It was the big 
moment in Connie’s short life, and while 
she did not expect old Becky to turn flip- 
flops and sing, “Hail the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” he needn’t have been quite such a 
bump on a log. Had she gone too far, to 
please him? Was Mr. Beckwith, after all, 


| one of those little men who could not bear 


to see a subordinate grab the spotlight? Be- 
fore she went home, she simply had to know 
where she stood. 


“Is this all r-right, Mr. Beckwith?” She 
had followed him back to his desk. “Do 
you think this is a good plan?” 

HE editor's first words were not reas- 


suring. 

“You gave me to understand that you 
had taken that old tightwad—a man who 
never read a book in his life except a bank- 
book—and made him endow a library in 
memory of a woman he has hated for forty 
years. Did that sound reasonable to a skep- 
tical newspaper man? I expected the old 
boy to step in here any minute and pi the 


| type. 


“Well, I don’t quite believe the thing yet; 
but I don’t see how he can get out of it. 
So,"—there was that queer, swelling lump 
on the editor's forehead which always ap- 
peared in moments of excitement,—‘“so this 
is the high spot in the history of the paper, 
and the most important thing that has hap- 
pened in Branchville since—since—” 

“The Glacial Period.” 

“It's a compromise that must please every- 
body—old fossils like me and young repro- 
bates like you, hymn-singers, real-estate 
men, educators—everybody. And the Sen- 
tinel will get the glory.” Beckwith was 
rumbling now like a volcano close to erup- 
tion. “All right, Connie, you've done your 
big job. Go home and get some rest. I'll 
write this story, tonight, as I used to write 
‘em, back at the case.” 

“R-reverting to type,” 
sible girl. 

“Tl set it and I'll make it up, and I'll 
throw in all the kinds of type there are; it 
will be the yellowest front page we ever 
put out. In the morning, when the boys 
come, we'll throw together some boiler-plate 
stuff and standing ads for the inside pages. 
The Evening Sentinel is about to commit 
an extra. We ought to be on the street by 
nine o’clock in the morning. Now run 


said the irrepres- 


along; I got to work.” 
“Oh, you wouldn't put me out just when 
| it's beginning to get interesting, would you? 
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That's no way to treat a nice girl!” Connie 
had an overwhelming desire to prolong this 
high adventure. to extract from it the last 
drop of excitement. “Please let me stay and 
see it through. I wouldn’t sleep a wink, 
anyhow. [I'll fetch and carry and be ter- 
ribly helpful.” 

“What would your folks say?” 

Connie adopted her machine-gun style of 
attack. 

“They'll O. K. me in the morning. I al 
ways do it first and tell ’em afterward. I've 


got a pull with those people. They wont 
worry tonight, because they don't even 
know I’m back from New York. I didn't 


want to tell ’em until I was sure of every 
thing. Now I'll just run over to the Night 
Owl and get a pail of coffee and some 
sandwiches.” 

“It’s all wrong, Connie. Course, you're 
almost as old as my granddaughter out in 
California.” In his tactful way Beckwith 
was pointing out that he was a genuine an- 
tique. “Here’s chow money; get plenty.” 

“Funny how the old boys fall for my line 
of goods,” thought Connie as she went to 
the restaurant. “But I better not tell him 
we're having a snow-storm. He'd send me 
home after all.” 


Te one who has not tasted printer's ink, 
this might seem to be an old man and 
a girl working late in the composing room 
of a one-horse newspaper office. To Connie 
it was a festival and a symphony. For 
months afterward, it remained a vivid and 
happy memory—odors of coffee and ink and 
soft-coal smoke, little islands of light in a 
sea of gloom, sounds of clicking type and 
sharp orders and rattling windows, old 
Beckwith, his green eyeshade at a drunken 
angle, working feverishly at his case, with a 
queer little meaningless jerk of the type in 
the air between case and stick. Connie, in 
a faded blue apron which she kept on hand 
for dirty work, rummaged for dusty old 
cuts, put coal in the round-bellied stove, 
served a midnight supper on the stone table 
She learned to tie strings around masses of 
wet type, to run the ink roller and pull 
proofs; she grew inkier and grimier and 
happier as the hours raced on; she kept her 
eyes and ears open and her mouth shut. 
The chief was doing an incredible job, and 
it was no time for mirth and laughter. 

In the glamour of that night it seemed to 
her that the old man was taking the meager 
facilities of the little shop and composing 
a masterpiece. Slowly at first, then with 
increased momentum, the iron frame on the 
stone was filling with its leaden words; the 
wonderful page was growing under her 
enamored eyes. When the tardy November 
dawn began to whiten the snow-plastered 


windows, the big wooden letters of the 
headlines were going into the form—a 
streamer head clear across the seven col- 


umns, the first time the conservative Sen 
tinel had emitted such a_ typographical 
scream since the Armistice. In the subhead 
there appeared the name of Constance Lam- 
bert, a shrinking violet in fourteen-point 
bold Italic caps! 

Now the chase was full, and they took a 
proof of the page, all complete with its 
line cut of the Nutley house and its smudg) 
little picture of the wire-screen king—look- 
ing, Connie insisted, “like a brother of 
Booker T. Washington.” 

Old Beckwith made a dozen fussy correc- 
tions. At last he ran a loving hand over 
the night’s work and called it good. 

“There, partner, is a real job. Now, old 
Gutenberg up there—wherever good printers 
go when they die—can be proud that he 
invented type.” 

Ceremonially he 
wedged in the type. 

“I never could have done it without you. 
How would you feel about a little break- 
fast ?” 


turned the key that 
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But with the locking of the form, Connie 
felt a sudden let-down. The big story was 
at. a full stop—sinis—“30"—there wasn’t 
any more. 

“No, thank you. Something tells me that 
I need one of my mother’s breakfasts. And 
I’ve got to tell Dad about the new prospects 
in the fire-insurance line.” 

“This is your day off, Connie. 
all of your society I’m entitled to.” 

“All right, thank you. I could do with 
a little sleep.” She shook hands solemnly 
with her boss. “Wonderful time—thank 
you.” The perfect guest making her fare- 
well address. 

Later it occurred to his tired old mind 
that she had amazingly thanked him for let- 
ting her work all night, but all he had said 
was: 

“I hate to make personal remarks, but the 
pokiest nose in Branchville has an awful 
smudge on it.” 

“Tl take it home,” 
give the folks a treat.” 

Thus the great adventure faded into the 
light of common day 


I’ve had 


said Connie, “and 


WHEN THE 


before lunch,” he said finally. “There go 
the noon whistles.” It was really the Lacka- 
wanna ferry whistling for the curve, but it 
pleased Mr. Peters to think that it was noon. 
As a matter of fact, it was a quarter past 
noon. 

“Well, let’s be going,” he said. 

“Where ?” asked Mrs. Peters. 

“To lunch,” he replied. “Then you can 
get that edging.” 

So they locked the door and plowed softly 
through the carpets to the elevators. There 
were two men waiting there to go down. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peters joined the group. 

“Did you ring?” Mr. Peters asked one of 
the men. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 


O Mr. Peters rang too. If there had 

been seventy people waiting to go down, 
all of whom had probably pushed the but- 
ton, Mr. Peters would have pushed the but- 
ton too. There is something in all of us 
that makes us distrust the foresight of other 
people waiting for elevators. You never can 
tell. They might not have thought of ring- 
ing. Better be sure and do it yourself. “If 
you want a thing done, you must do it 
yourself,” is the way Mr. Peters’ father used 
to put it, and Mr. Peters’ father was pretty 
nearly always right. 

Way over at the left, a red light flashed. 
The group moved rapidly to the left. The 
light went out, and a rushing draft indicated 
that the car had passed. Way over at the 
right, another red light flashed. Over to the 
right, everybody! But the light went down, 
and they were left standing. 

“Do you know any good card-games?” 
one of the men asked. 

“Yes, but the lights don’t stay on long 
enough to play by,” said his friend. They 
laughed, and looked at Mr. Peters. He was 
fumbling in his overcoat pocket. Then he 
pushed the down-button grimly. 

The next time, the light appeared in the 
center, and simultaneously another flashed 
at the left. Mr. and Mrs. Peters elected to 
defend the left’ goal, while the two men 
rushed to the center. The center car 
stopped, took on the two men and shut the 
door in the eager faces of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters. 

“I’m not very hungry,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“Let's go back to the room and lie down.” 

“You go back,” said her husband, “and 
I'll be right in. I have to see a man. It 
wont take me a minute.” 

So Mrs. Peters went back to the room. 


But the cloud of glory trailed along with 
her as she trudged homeward through the 
snowy morning, her staccato thoughts in 


rhythm with the swing of her arm. 
“Branchville the Beautiful. .... Not so 
WO vs © Anyway, it’s got the makings. 


.... Cleve will be around tonight... . 
Cleve sounded suspicious. ... . Be want- 
ing an option on me next... .. No op- 
Ge. +0 Roll my own..... Roland 
Stokesbury wants to come too—talk over his 
re Old Horace must see me be- 
fore he goes back. .... Important party 
—Constance Lambert .. . . Fourteen-point 
bold Italic caps. House all clogged up with 


important people... .. Salon—like those 
great old Frenchwomen. Power behind 
thrones—that’s me. .... Influence—fifteen 


dollars a week. .... Well, here I am al- 
ready. This is gonta be good.” 

She burst into the house and almost fell 
into her father’s breakfast. 

“Well, look who’s here!” he gasped. 

“You've got’”—she said it with kisses— 
“the sleepiest and dirtiest and smartest 
dzughter in Branchville.” 


PETERS’ CAME TOTOWN 
(Continued from page 30) 


It was just as they had left it, except that 
the man on the roof opposite was a little 
older. He had torn his kite and was sitting 
down by a chimney-pot, crying softly to 
himself. Mrs. Peters wondered if he was 
married. 

The door opened softly, and her husband 
entered. 

“I think I'll send my suit down and have 
it pressed again,’ he said. “Then we can 
order breakfast.” 

“Let’s decide what we are going to see 
in New York first,” suggested Mrs. Peters. 
“Maybe the evening papers have a better 
list of what’s going on. Things don’t begin 
to get started here much before evening, I 
guess, from all I hear.” 

“I don’t suppose that Grant’s Tomb is 
open at night.” 

“I don’t see why it shouldn't be. 
six o'clock to General Grant, now ?” 

“What indeed?” said Mr. Peters good- 
naturedly. 

There was a ring at the telephone. 

“Perhaps it’s Room Service,” said Mrs. 
Peters. 

But it wasn’t. It was the Office. “Is this 
Mr. Walter Peters?” asked the clerk. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peters, for he was just a 
plain, blunt man at heart. 

“Mr. Péters, we are very sorry, but it has 
come to our attention that you have already 
today killed three of our employees. Is 
that correct ?” 

“I hope so,” said Mr. Peters. 
best. No man could do more.” 

“We run a very respectable hotel here, 
Mr. Peters, and don’t like to have this sort 
of thing going on. I'm afraid that we shall 
have to ask you to leave.” 

“We are going out, anyway,” said Mr. 
Peters. “Do you happen to have any sug- 
gestions as to what to see in New York? 
We are from out-of-town, ourselves.” 

“There is always Grant’s Tomb,” sug- 
gested the clerk. 


What’s 


“I did my 


“Do you know if it is open in the after- 


noon ?” 

“I think it is,” said the clerk. “Just a 
minute.” And Mr. Peters could hear him 
turn to some one else at the desk and ask 
if Grant’s Tomb was open afternoons. 
“Hello! Mr. Peters)? Yes, Mr. Peters, you 
can get in up there at any time before five 
o'clock. I think you'll find it very enter- 
esting.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Peters, and hung 
up. “Come on, Edith. Pack the bag—we'll 
get out. We can just make it if we hurry.” 
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No Reason Now 


for Gray Hair 


Remarkable Clean, Colorless 
Liquid Quickly Restores 
Original Shade 

A few years ago gray hair had to be 
endured, or mussy, inefficient dyes were 
used, which gave the hair a ‘‘colored’’ 
or streaked, uneven appearance. Now 
= can simply yg bem clean, colorless 

iquid, known as Kolor-Bak, to your 
hair and quickly restore its former shade 
and natural appearance. Results often 
appear in a week. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have used it. 

It issimply amazing to see how quickly 
Kolor-Bak restores the original shade, 
no matter what it was—brown, black, 
auburn, blonde—and the hair takes on 
new “life” and beauty. 

Kolor-Bak also banishes dandruff and 
itching scalp, stops falling hair and 
gives it renewed vitality. It is not 
sticky, greasy or mussy. It is as easy 
to use as water. 





£ WwW. 
Aske Your Denler | ise sore 
popular is Kolor- = 
Bak because of its |efay it was fal 


merit that it is sold |00t;,,My sgulp itched 
everywhere. Ask any > opped the 


druggist or toilet sup- . Most 

ply dealer. No need |{=! of all, however, is 
to furnish a sample of nal shade. I Jo 
your hair as the one |'°2h0m ye "ieter) 











clean, colorless liquid 
is for any gray hair regardless of former shade. 
If Kolor-Bak does not bring | desired results, 


es Gray Hair 
Dealers Everywhere Sell Kolor- Bak with 
Money-Back Guarantee 
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Secrets of Distinction 





and Popularity 


O BE worthy of life we should seek to know it 
by availing ourselves of every facility for its 
comprehension. A great philosopher of the 
Orient once said, ‘‘Before we know what life 
is, how can we know what death is?” That 





truth always arrests our attention. 


The greatest discoverer of life is—Travel: that enterprise of 
the intelligence which takes us beyond ourselves and gives us 
not only practical experience but that richest of all rewards 
of human conduct --.transcending experience! 


Throughout the world human beings are beginning to realize 
the world by roaming over it everywhere. All through life we 


feel a craving to wander out into historic and romantic regions 
where life is different from our small part of life. We are 
curious; we long to meet strange peoples in remote countries. 
That is a natural, a virile and a wholesome craving. It is 
nature’s incentive in man to realize life individually and in- 
timately—not wholly through books, the world’s commerce, 
the arts and sciences and our own little front yard. 


Many of us envy The Beloved Vagabond, to whom a poet sang: 


“With naught to bind your heartstrings and all the world in fee, 


You went where all the roads lead, beyond the farthest sea. 


Then leave a PATRIN for mine eyes that I may follow, too, 
Some day when all the world grows dim, and I shall beckon you; 
Across the distant moorland, from beacon furze piled high, 

May I, the newest rover, see your fire against the sky!” 


Travel is the safest of all investments. It pays the biggest 
dividends in social popularity—for no one is such a welcome 
guest as the well-traveled individual who has stocked his life 
with assets which the sheriff cannot seize, but which always 
remain intact for the instruction, guidance and pleasure of all 
who sit before his comforting fire. 
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America 
An Ideal Sea Trip 


A SOUTH AMERICAN trip offers a 
multitude of amazing and fasci- 
nating features: pleasure ard business 
opportunities, a wonderful semi-trop- 
icalclimate and magnificent mountain 
scenery. See romantic Rio, Monte- 
video, the “city of roses”, and gay, 
cosmopolitan Buenos Aires. Your 
voyage will be perfectly delightful 
on the famous U. S. Government 
ships of the Pan America Line—the 
finest and fastest between New York, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. The vessels have 
all outside rooms—the majority with 


private baths—real beds instead of 


berths, and every modern comfort 
for tropical travel. There isa sailing 
every fortnight with Rio less than 
12 days away. Investigate this ideal 
sea trip. 


Send the Coupon 


Your Government will send you 
profusely illustrated and interesting 
literature about South America and 
the Pan America Line’s ships if you 
will send the coupon below. 


Pan America Line 
Operated for the account of 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
by Munson Steamship Line 
Managing Operators 
67 Wall Street New York City 


a 


To U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Desk 1792 Washington, D.C. 





Please send illustrated Itterature about South 7 


America and the Pan America Line. 
If I go date will be about. - 
There will be_____ in my party. 
a es 


Address 


State. 





ca 



















| voice, low and trembling. 
Twenty years before death | 


THE LADY WHO 
PLAYED FIDELE 


(Continued from page 35) 


Days passed, and nights, and weeks and 
years! He kept himself alive by force of 
will-power alone, watching greedily for her 
youth to fade, her beauty to wither, and 
her spirit to break. Unprotestingly she bore 
her chains. No effort. to escape, no thought 
but to endure! And yet somehow she man- 
aged to preserve herself, to achieve, as it 
were, a spirit of suspended animation. Life 
for her had no measure of time since that 
night of nights. No measure? Alas! 

The music faltered and was hushed. For 
the first time the spellbound listener in the 
shadows was conscious of a voice, a woman's 
“Twenty years, 
mon enfant! 
broke the chains and set her free. And for 
what purpose, now that eternity had come 
and gone? Friends she had none, and of 
the money that was left her, she touched 
not a sou! Needlework and memories! 
The far corners of the world, and then the 
irresistible call of the scenes of 
Alas, cold ashes where once the flame 
burned so brightly! And finally night, the 
abandoned maison of mon pére, a piano as 


| out of tune as I, and a M’sieur Keed who 


asks the meaning of ‘Toujours Fidéle’!” 

There was a long silence. The youth in 
the armchair did not move. Mam’selle 
Sport remained in the shadows. Her head 
was buried in her outstretched arms, and 
he knew that she was crying. 

Somewhere a bell jangled, followed by an 
insistent banging on the front door. The 


| Information Kid glanced at his watch, and 


saw that it was the hour he had told the 
taxi-driver to return. He hesitated, and 
then moved quietly toward the hall. His 
hostess rose and followed quickly, drying 
her eyes and struggling for composure. They 
faced each other at the front door. 

“And now?” faltered the little woman, 
holding out her hand. “Shall it be—” 

He smiled at her with boyish charm. 
“Swellest dinner I’ve had in years, Mam’- 
selle. But oh, lady, that cognac was strong! 
My mind's a blank.” He reached for the 
entrance handle and then turned to look 
into her eyes. “Don’t forget,” he reminded, 
“vou’re to be at the bank tomorrow at ten. 
Good night, Mam’selle Sport!” 

The door closed behind him. 

N all his picturesque existence, the young 

king of the hustlers had never before been 
so deeply moved. He had the artless heart 
of a child, a poet’s passionate love for 
color, and yet his mind had been sharpened 
on the whetstone of the sporting worid 
Destiny had forced his steps into strange 
paths, along precipitous brinks where the 
River of Life ran swiftest. He was wise 
beyond his years, yet still guileless: a 
youthful, smiling gypsy lured ever onward 
by the turning road. But never before had 
he encountered an evening quite like this. 

The Information Kid closed his eyes and 
leaned back on the cushions. The spell of 


| soft music was still strong upon him. His 


brain throbbed with the effort to concen- 
trate. But for once his extraordinary talent 
failed him. A memory that was the marvel 
of all who knew him was now a closed 
door on which he knocked in vain. 

“And yet,’ he murmured, rumpling his 
brown locks, “somewhere, somehow, I know 
I’ve seen her!” 

He could not bring himself to face the 
banter of those of his kind who, he knew, 


| would be waiting for him in the crowded 


lobby of the hotel. Scoffers! Unbelievers! 
Outcasts of society, and yet his pals! 
Alighting on Canal Street, he aimlessly 





childhood. | 
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Tour France 
on $5 a Day 


iy; you spend five dollars a 
day on your holiday last 
year? Probably that and a great 
deal more. And what did you 
do that was unique or thrilling? 
.. « What did you find to carry 
away?... Sunburn. 

Why not go to France this 
year and have an entire change, 
a mental stimulus, a new out- 
look, and memories forever? 

You can book passage for one 
hundred and forty dollars on 
the big, one-cabin liners, French 
as France itself. You can even 
make a round trip for one hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, 
family class, with individual 
cabins, as is done by the college 
boys and girls. 


At the cost of an ordinary 
vacation 

When you get there—Paris, 
the capital of the world’s gayety, 
the races, the new modes, the 
shops aglitter, the restaurants, 
Montmartre, the museums if you 
yearn for them—the Latin Quarter 
if you don’t! There is a lifetime 
of education for every member of 
the family in a few weeks’ trip. 

You can tour and live well on 
five dollars a day—bring your 
own car, uncrated, or rent one 
reasonably. The chateau country 
lies smiling under a serene sky— 
Normandy and Brittany line the 
wonderful old roads with pic- 
ture-book villages and little inns 
that specialize in sea food deli- 
cacies. The French Alps, the 
Pyrenees, are like nothing you've 
ever seen. . . villages perched on 
the eaves of the world, and wild 
and gorgeous mountain passes. 

Our booklet on France is a 
trip in itself. 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe 
and the United States 
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‘Your 


Trip to Europe 


OUR requirements for a European 

trip, no matter what the time or 
cost, can be met by the United States 
Lines. 


First Class 


Where price is not an essential factor, 
the first class cabins and suites provide 
the utmost in luxury and comfort. 
Cuisine and service are of the highest 
possible standard. 


Economy Trips 
“Cabin” and second class appeal to 
those who must consider price and 
yet desire an unusually comfortable 
passage. A variety of suggested tours 
is described in the booklet “Economy 
Trips to Europe”. 


Students Tours 


Specially prepared third class cabins, 
located in exclusive sections of the 
ship, offer unbelievably low rates: for 
the round trip, New York and Cher- 
bourg $162 to $175, including clean, 
comfortable cabins, excellent food and 
large deck space. “Student tours to 
Europe” is a comprehensive 32-page 
illustrated booklet giving itineraries, 
costs, sight-seeing information—based 
on the experience of thousands. of 
United States Lines’ travelers. 


Holy Year Tours 


The “Ideal Route” to Rome is via 
Cherbourg. All United States Lines’ 
ships, including the Leviathan, make 
this a port of call. The route, ships, 
and special religious festivities are 
detailed in the book “Holy Year— 
Rome—1925”. 


Veterans Tours 


For ex-service men and their families; 
30-day all-expense trips to France and 
the Battlefields—$250 up. 

Send the coupon below for illustrat- 

ed literature on one or all of the 

above features. Fill it out and send 

it today, There is no obligation. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office, 79 Queen St. W., Toronto 
or your local agent 
naging Operators for 

I 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


United States Shipping Board 
Inf. Sect. 1792 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation booklets 
checked below. If I go date will be 


about 


G “New York to Europe.” 

0 “Economy Trips to Europe.” 
O Students’ Tours. 

O Veterans’ Tours. 

O Holy Year Trips. 
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shouldered into a throng of merrymakers, 
drifted out again, and wandered for an 
hour, scarcely conscious of where he was or 
what he was doing. He had only a vague 
memory of dark stairs, smoke-filled gam- 
bling-rooms, dealers who recognized him with 
a nod, and of a pile of silver and currency 
that grew ever larger as he dully “let it 
ride!" He had the luck of a drunken man; 
and as every gambler knows, that is beyond 
all comprehension. 

Long after midnight, still silent, troubled 
and pale of face, he entered his hotel room. 
Henry the Rat was parked in the double 
bed; Chicken Cassidy lay sprawled on the 
floor; and.Long Shot McGovern had con- 
trived to make a couch out of the bathtub. 
They were wide-awake in an instant, fling- 
ing queries at him, impatient questions to 
which he paid no heed. Henry was the 
first to discover that his silent lord of life 
had a roll of bills in every pocket. He 
disgorged currency in a steady stream. In 
the language of the turf, it was “raining 
violets !” 

“Sufferin’ cats!” gasped Henry. “Didn't 
you leave the lady anythin’? Did you 
knock her on the head? Do we have to 
leave town? Huh? What?” 

The Kid briefly explained the source 
of his wealth. It proved to be not so much, 
after all. But about the Lady who had played 
Fidéle, he was strangely mute, meeting their 
inquiries with averted face and dreamy eyes. 
Henry was terrified. Strange little offspring 
of iniquity, he adored the Kid with a blind 
fervor that recognized no other god. He 
lived in constant fear that something might 
come between them. Long after the light 
had been extinguished, the Kid was aware 
of a voice whispering in his ear: 

“What’s happened, pal? I can’t sleep. 
This dame! You aint hard hit, are you? 
It aint come at last, has it? Kid, you aint 
gonna leave me? Tell me, pal—tell me 
‘bout her.” 

His companion stirred restlessly. “She's 
a thoroughbred, Henry—the royal purple. 
Faced the barrier only once, and _ the 
Starter messed things up. She waited days 
and nights, and weeks and months, and—” 

“That'll do,” said Henry. “Don't try to 
stall on me. Point is, are you gonna play 
her? Are you gonna scratch me off your 
program ?” 

The Information Kid was silent a 
moment. Then he reached out a hand in 
the darkness and patted his colleague’s 
shoulder. “Go to sleep,” he comforted. 
“What I was trying to tell you was: Mam’- 
selle Sport was married over twenty years 
ago, and she still—” 

“Twenty years ago!” said Henry. ‘“Mar- 
ried twenty—oh, hell! Well, good night, 
Kid.” And in another minute he was snor- 
ing peacefully. 


A’ now a strange thing happened. The 
little Lady who had played Fidéle be- 
came, indeed, “Mam’selle Sport.” The youth 
with the gray eyes had accidentally touched 
the one chord to which she might respond. 
Under the mask of a fanciful pseudonym, 
she chose to play the rdéle of fairy god- 
mother in the strange realm where her jeune 
ami was king. With him, she visited Henri’s 
Petit Place on Iberville Street, and the Chat 
Noir, and Canary Grove, the rendezvous 
for young adventurers. Every man was a 
story, every woman a play, including the 
vieux entertainers who had clowned in the 
four corners of the world, seen it all, and 
laughingly introduced themselves as “lost 


causes.” But it was the younger ones she 
loved and who learned to love her: Elsie 
Lorraine, tiny, wistful-eyed sister of a 


jockey; Goldie Montgomery, the “Whistling 
Rose:” and “Florida Red,” with a million- 
aire’s 

throat. 


diamonds sparkling at her young 
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“Mes enfants,” she called them—laughed 
at their witticisms, wept over their stories, 
and had a comforting word for each. She 
was starved for youth and life and laughter, 
and in this way alone could she have been 
led to taste it. Her benetactions were nu- 
merous, but so slyly undertaken, that none 
but the recipients—not even the Information 
Kid—were aware of the giver. 

“Tiens!” she told them. “It is nothing! 
Some evening, perhaps, I shall give a party, 
and you will all come. Yes?” 

In picturesque language they assured her 
that none would fail. Laughing like a child, 
she patted their cheeks. 

The Information Kid, watching her with 
shrewd, adoring eyes, was the first to be 
aware of a false note in the apparent har- 
mony. Mam’'selle Sport was tiring rapidly. 
The illusion had faded. The novelty was 
gone. Worse than that, the ones whom 
the Information Kid had so carefully se- 
lected were being reinforced by those of a 
different caliber. The sporting world, after 
all, has its unpleasant side. 

The Information Kid had wandered into a 
maze from which he could not extricate him- 
self. It remained for Mam’selle Sport to live 
up to her name in a way that won his fur- 
ther respect and touched his heart still deeper. 

“M’sieur Keed,” she told him, “I am about 
to ask my first favor.” _ 

“Anything, lady,’ he answered. 

“The Carnival approaches, and here in 
this house, on the last night, I would give 
a party—a bal masqué. Comprenez vous, 
mon ami? The last night! And it is for 
you to say who shall be there. M'sieur Keed 
will arrange this for the Lady Who Played 
Fidéle.” 

He understood that this would be her way 
of ringing down the curtain, of relinquish- 
ing the réle of Mam’selle Sport. And she 
had chosen the very night of nights, when 
long ago, the fairy shoe went astray. 

The young king of the hustlers drew a 
deep breath. “Why, sure,” he consented. 
“Tf that’s really what you want, just leave 
it all to me. Private Mardi Gras, eh? 
Costume ball with masks, and a crystal slip- 


per an’ everything! Mind if I be the 
Prince ?” 
The little woman closed her eyes. “Non, 


mon enfant. It shall be as you like!” 

“Fine!” he concluded. “It’s a new kind 
of track for me, lady, but they'll never 
rule me off for not doing my best.” 


O it happened that the gallant old house, 
standing back from the road among for- 
lorn oaks, was partially renovated and then 
visited by decorators who concealed its decay 
as best they could—skillful make-up artists 
applying grease-paint to the faded features 
of an old beau! Mam’selle Sport emptied 
her purse for that purpose. 

The Information Kid rallied his followers 
and without trouble, secured their coépera- 
tion. Girls agreed to come because of Mam’- 
selle Sport. Masculine company was secured 
solely by the promise of a “free feed.” 

“The lady’s all right!” said Henry the 
Rat. “This is going to be some party. We 
don’t even have to bring our own. Goldie’s 
gonna be Jonah of Ark, and she’s got me 
framed for whiskers and a red nightgown: 
Cardinal Rich Something-or-Other.” 

“Richelieu,” sighed the Kid. “Ye-ah, I 
can see it’s going to be quite a party!” 

He would have called it off, but it had 
gone too far. Nor did he want to offend 
those with whom he had cast his lot. He 
was but reaping now the natural crop he 
himself had sown. In vain he sought to 
laugh it off as he had done in so many other 
predicaments. This was something different 
—something almost sacred. The story of 
Fidéle still rang like music in his memory. 
Obeying an innate sense of delicacy, he had 
refrained from any attempt to gratify the 
curiosity that was the mainspring of his 
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existence. Certain obvious things had oc- 
curred to him. He had thought of the public 
library with its newspaper files; of old 
Antoine, who always remembered everything ; 
of the convent that still stood by the river- 
bank. But he forbore from these tempta- 
tions. 


HE night of nights arrived, and the 

young moon city by the Gulf prepared 
to don its civic cap and bells, and with a 
jester’s hand, turn back the pages of its 
romantic history. Strangers thronged the 
gayly bedecked streets, and the very air 
tingled with that delightful period of en- 
chantment which climaxes in the Mardi 
Gras. There is nothing quite like the city 
of the Creoles when she elects to fling aside 
the shackles of commerce, bare her co- 
quettish soul, and assume the réle that is 
her very own! Under all the organized 
merriment, romance still waits for those who 
are young at heart and willing to believe. 
Both these qualities were possessed in a rare 
measure by the Information Kid, and yet he 
was never more low-spirited than now 

By one of those occasional intuitions— 
strange hunches that were the despair of his 
associates—he sensed the situation. Mam’- 
selle’s manner did not deceive him. She was 
apparently happy, marvelously so; and yet 
in her very joyousness he sensed a note 
of impending tragedy. 

He felt himself helpless. If only he could 
surround her with the city’s flower and 
chivalry, instead of the rag-tag and bob- 
ends of cabaret and paddock! If Andrew 
MclIvor were only here! Colonel Comer- 
ford, “Sweet Sue” Arlington, Father Joe— 
anyone whose gentility was proved, and to 
whom he could turn for advice. But these 
friends of his great moments were all far 
away! 

Not until the afternoon of the last day 
did Fortune, taking pity on his distress, 
comfort him with no less a personage than 
Leo le Blond, sportsman, Beau Brummel, 
hero of a thousand tales, the most pictur- 
esque plunger on the turf of two hemi- 
spheres. 

It was after the big handicap at Jefferson 
Park, and the ring was still hysterical from 
the effects of the most sensational betting 
coup in years. Not alone had the celebrated 
gambler saddled the winner, but he had 
backed it by wire in every city in the coun- 
try. And until it was all over, not more 
than a handful of people had been aware 
of his presence. 

“That’s what I get,” mourned the Infor- 
mation Kid, “for not ‘tending to business. 
Well, you gotta hand it to him! Some of 
these operators will be wearing sackcloth 
and ashes for a year! Sure a fine way of 
beginning Lent! I'll bet Leo puts on a party 
tonight, that will make the Mardi Gras look 
like a pauper’s funeral on a rainy day. 
And yet—” 

He reflected a moment, recalling to his 
mind various things about Le Blond. The 
latter was almost a legendary figure in the 
sporting world. The Kid had met him 
once, only once. But gossip was plentiful; 
it always is about a man of Le Blond’s 
type. How much of it was true, the hustler 
had no means of knowing. The Kid had 
never heard mention of Le Blond’s wife, if 
there was one. On the other hand, men 
were fond of relating broad stories of the 
gambler’s gallantries to pretty women. The 
stories seemed plausible enough. Yet the 
Kid recalled a night at Saratoga Springs, 
when little Queenie Cameron, who might 
have been expected to know the truth, had 
slapped Colorado Jones across the face, burst 
into tears and left the room shrieking: 

“What do you know about thoroughbreds, 
vou damn dog? Mention Le Blond’s name 
again, and I'll kill you!” 

Thoughtfully the young hustler made his 
way into the crowded clubhouse. He 


glimpsed Le Blond in a room reserved for 
owners and their friends. The plunger was 
a fascinating figure, almost a stage type— 
tall and handsome, with gray, disheveled hair 
and a young, boyish face, now wreathed in 
smiles. He was standing behind a table on 
which was the huge silver trophy cup he 
had just won. The cup had been filled 
with champagne, and the gambler, silver 
ladle in hand, was serving as gallant host 
to the merry company that pressed con- 
gratulations upon him. 

The young hustler waited his chance, and 
when the gathering had somewhat dispersed, 
he approached the table. Le Blond smiled 
a welcome and extended a goblet. 

“No, thanks,” said the Kid. “Bit rich 
a blood. Guess you don’t remember 
me ?” 

Blue eyes shot him a quick glance. “On 
the contrary, I recall perfectly. It’s the 
young man who called at my home in New 
York late one night with two hundred thou- 


sand dollars done up in an old newspaper. | 


I had mislaid it, and you returned it. What 
can I do?” 

The Information Kid hesitated. He hardly 
knew what he wanted, nor how to put it 
“Why,” he began, “the layout is like this.” 

Quite simply, he told the story of the 
unknown Mam’selle Sport who had played 
Toujours Fidéle, become a fairy god- 
mother to youthful gypsies, and was now 
in need of gallantries herself. He omitted 
only what had transpired in the dark draw- 
ing-room of the old mansion on the; night 
he had first dined with her. 

“And now,” he concluded, “I’m sunk. 
This farewell party is going to be the great- 
est flop I ever pulled, unless—” 

“Unless what?” inquired Le Blond. 

“Unless I can inject some class into the 
field. I need a Prince guy to save the 
night, some one that will play up to her, 
and prevent—I don’t know what.” 

He looked appealingly at Beau Brummel. 
The latter’s ice-blue eyes sparkled with the 
sunlight of appreciation. He laughed and 
bowed. 

“My boy, you honor me! 
do you wish me to be ready?” 


What time 


ICTURE, if you can, the humor and 
pathos, the underlying drama and the 
grotesque absurdities that transpired at the 
farewell party of Mam’selle Sport in the 
old mansion of the Fidéles. Truly, it was a 
night when all things might happen! 
Identity was undisclosed save in a room 
where Henry the Rat, in the robes of the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, had opened up a 
crap game and was loudly addressing a 
group of the King’s Guardsmen: “Shower 
down, farmhands! Shower down! Five's 
his point; three to two, he don't five!” 
In the great drawing-room where the 
musicians were masked behind flowers, Bed- 
ouin princes courted with baby dolls, 
Columbines danced the Chicago with Cap- 


uchin friars, and bowlegged minstrels in 
wrinkled tights whispered to  corpulent 
Romeos: “Say, brother, what looks good 


to you in the fourth race tomorrow ?” 


GAINST the kaleidoscopic background, 
4 two figures stood out with cameo 
sharpness. One was the satin-clad figure 
of a gallant of the ancien régime, tall, prince- 
ly, bewitching! The other was a masked 
vision of loveliness, dainty as a doll, ex- 
quisite as porcelain painted by Watteau. 
Leo le Blond was outdoing himself. Noth- 
ing could exceed the grace of his charming 
gallantries. Never for an instant had he 
left the side of his companion of the eve- 
ning. And she? 

The Information Kid began to doubt the 
evidence of his eyes. Could this be Mam’- 
selle Sport—this coquettish young enchant- 
ress who floated over the dance floor, whose 
slender figure bespoke joyous youth in ever) 
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Mardi Gras 
at New Orleans 


ps your trip toCaliforniato 
include a stopover at alluring 
New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras week, from February ig to 
February 24,1925. A whole city 
turned into one gigantic, joyous 
playground! A whirlwind week 
of revelry, gorgeous spectacles 
and brilliant pageants in a veri- 
tablestorm of streamersand con- 
fetti! Stopovers at New Orleans 
allowed on all tickets via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 
to 
CALIFORNIA 


New Orleans Houston San Antonio 
El Paso Tucson San Diego 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


The NEW 
SUNSET LIMITED 


Club Car. Observation Car. Latest type 
Sleeping and Dining Cars. Unsurpassed 
cuisine. Barber Shop, Shower Baths, 
Ladies’ Lounge, Valet, Maid, Manicure 
and Hairdressing service. Oil-burning 
locomotives and rock-ballasted roadbed. 
No smoke, no cinders, no dust, Open win- 
dows whenever desired! 


Through sleeper to Apache Trail in Ari- 
zona and to San Diego via the marvelous 
Carriso Gorge in California. 


For further information and literature, address 


‘SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LINES 


New York Houston New Orleans 
165 Broadway Southern Pacific Bldg. Pan-American Bank Bidg. 






Los Angeles 5) San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. GA Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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One Standard of Service 
On all ships of this line—the Lloyd 
standard—none higher. Homelike 
surroundings; courteous and atten- 


tive steward service; world-famous 


cuisine. Regular sailings from 
New York to 
ENGLAND = FRANCE — GERMANY 


by the S.S. COLUMBUS (Largest and 
fastest German ship) $8.5. STUTTGART, 
and 8. 8. MUENCHEN calling at Ply- 
mouth, Cherbourg and Bremen, and to 
Bremen direct by superb One-class cabin 
ships. 


Summer Cruises to 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun” 
Independent Round-the-World Tours 
For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply 32 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO—PHILADEL- 
PHIA— BOSTON — BALTIMORE — WINNI- 
PEG—NEW ORLEANS—GALVESTON 


NORTH [LLOYD 


GERMAN 


Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for Camp and School information. Be sure 
to state whether for boy or girl, age, loca- 
tion desired. Address Director, Depart- 
ment of Education. 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 


Learn at home on your phonograph. New 
Conversational Method. Endorsed by Spanish 
Embassy. You learn Spanish as if you were 
living in Spain. Textbooks and records used 
in schools and colleges. 

Write for free descriptive booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3405-D, Scranton, Penna. 
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To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, Rookthy, 
industrious, having a high school 
education orits equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have chance 
to qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
ment in a growing organization. 
We accept only clean, sturdy 
young men, thorough Ameri- 
cans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
door work. Write for additional 
information and quelienten 
blank to serve in place of per- 
sonal interview. The Davey Tree 

rt Company, Inc., 23 Fed- 
eral Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 








| he moaned, “I’m afraid we’re broke! 











line, whose slippered toes were never still 
and whose merry laughter sounded from be- 
hind a tiny jeweled: fan? Yet there could 
be no mistake. That was the costume she 
had selected. She had answered to his 
salutation. He could imagine- no one else 


| acquitting herself so charmingly as the reign- 


ing spirit of the evening. 

The young hustler drew a breath of genu- 
ine relief: “Shows what class will do,” he 
commented. “Le Blond certainly knows his 
stuff. Mam’selle doesn’t know I’m alive.” 

He was grateful for the chance to be able 
to move freely among the guests, making 
sure misguided youths like “Pockets” Jack- 


| son didn’t appropriate the silverware, and 
| that Henry the Rat, striving for better il- 


lumination, didn’t burn down the house. 

It was almost midnight before the In- 
formation Kid, in his réle of chargé d’af- 
faires, woke with a start to the real situation. 
He was descending the*stairs to the draw- 
ing-room, when he .beheld Leo le Blond’s 
partner of the evening. Her back was turned 
toward “him, and for the moment she had 
relieved herself of powdered wig and mask. 

“Well, lady,” he greeted, “how goes it?” 

The figure turned, and he found himself 
looking into the features of Queenie Dale, 
famous little danseuse of the Palais Royale. 

“But—but,” he stammered, “where’s 
Mam’selle Sport ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Queenie. “Haven't 
seen her since she asked me to put on this 
costume and take her place. I thought you 
knew—” 

The hustler, white of face, moved on and 
encountered Leo le Blond returning to his 


companion with a glass of sherbet. The 
Kid clutched him. ; 
“Say, listen!” he faltered. “Something’s 


happened! That aint Mam’selle Sport! I 
tipped you wrong!” 

The plunger regarded him calmly. “Tipped 
me wrong, eh? Well, I’m accustomed to 
that experience. What do we do now? Are 
we broke, or do we guess again?” 

The king of the hustlers looked up, his 
gray eyes dark with sudden fear. “Brother,” 
She's 
rung down the curtain already! Stand here 
a moment—don’t go way, please!” 

In the stress of his need, his quick wits 
began to function. He made his way quickly 
to the rear of the house, and in a dark cor- 
ner of the kitchen located Cynthia, seated 
on a chair, hands folded in her lap, and 
teers streaming down wrinkled cheeks. 

“Mammy,” he pleaded, “where’s Mam’- 
selle? What’s happened? Where's she been 
all night ?” 

“Marse Kid,” sobbed the negress, “Miss 
Fidéle’s in the li'l room on the top flo’ 
what used to be 4 chapel, an’ she’s dressed 
he’se’f up—oh, Marse Kid, she tol’ me to 
leave her ‘lone, but yo’ better run up, honey! 
Yo’ better go find out. I’m sca’ed!” 

The Information Kid spun around swift- 
ly, darted into the hall, and ascended the 
stairs in long, silent leaps. He tried four 
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doors and found them locked—tried a fifth, 
gently, and it opened. The room was il- 
luminated by faintly glowing tapers. There 
was a small altar and a prie-dieu on which 
the motionless figure of a woman knelt, her 
head bowed on clasped hands. She was 
attired in the simple garb of a convent pupil, 
and for a moment he thought that she was 
dead. 

But presently the draft from the open 
door disturbed her; she turned, perceived 
that she was no longer alone, and rising, 
faced him quietly. * 

“You desire something, M’sieur Keed ?” 


“It’s midnight,’ he stammered. “It’s 
midnight, and Prince—” He paused, closed 
his eyes, and backed against the wall. The 
convent garb had worked its charm: the 


door to his memory flew open, and he knew, 
he knew, he knew! 

He opened ‘his eyes and took a step for- 
ward. “Mam’selle,” he pleaded earnestly, 
“do you believe in God?” 

She smiled wanly. “I had thought not, 
but when the time came—” She indicated 
the altar. 

“So do I,” he nodded. 
move; I'll be right back.” 

Le Blond was waiting patiently for his 
young friend. Other guests, having found 
things rather slow, were preparing to depart. 

“Well,” said Beau Brummel, “did you 
locate Mam’selle Sport ?”. 

The Kid made slow answer: “No, she’s 
gone, but I found—” He stopped, and then 
continued in an unsteady voice: “That 
night in New York—we sat in your library. 
There was a picture on your desk—the only 
one in the room—a picture in a silver frame. 
You kept looking at it.” 

The other's expression did not change. 

The hustler drew a deep breath. “Am I 
right in believing that the only woman in 
the life of. a man, who was once a young 
doctor, was named Fidéle ?” 

For a long moment there was silence. 
Then there proved to be no need for spoken 
answer. The last sparkle died from blue 
eyes over which the lids folded as though 
to shield what otherwise would stand re- 
vealed. His face went sheet white. The 
man whose iron nerve was the admiration 
of thousands, stood there with his soul ex- 
posed. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the Informa- 
tion Kid. “Walk lightly and follow me.” 

He led the way to the room on the top 
floor—the tiny chapel, whose half-open door 
revealed a girlish figure still standing beside 
a prie-dieu. He stepped back and signaled 
for Le Blond to enter. 

“Mam’'selle,” he called softly, “it is mid- 
night, and the Prince has arrived.” 

Then he closed the door quickly, put his 
back against it, and stood there, waiting with 
pounding heart for Allah to reward him. 
Presently it came—the poignant, incredu- 


“Please don't 


DESTINY 
(Continued from page 75) 


hair was loosened, and kicked at it till her 
heel was lost in her curls. 

She would soon have given her last 
blanket to the wind and danced only in the 
damp and clinging veil of her lawn dress, if 
Joel had not stalked through the crowd with 
such menace that people dropped back be- 
fore his mad eyes or felt on their shoulders 
the clench of his talons. 

He confronted Niobe and threateped. her 
with his fist, roaring: 

“Shtop—shtop! You—you—Jazzabel!” 


Niobe found him funny too, and she ran 
from under the shadow of his hand to the 
shelter of Bret’s arms, and tried to make 


lous sob of a woman: “Leo! Leo! Mon 
ceur!” 

And the man’s response: “Fidéle!” 
him a partner in this hugest of jokes. For- 


getting Joel, who was fighting a forest-fire 
inside his own veins, she sudderily pleaded: 

“Le’s go back on boat and take a buggy- 
ride.” 

But Bret was inspired to propose a race 
to an automobile he saw at the pier’s end. 
This delighted Niobe, and she stumbled along 
with him. 

A stranger sat gaping in this touring-car, 
but Bret opened the rear door and hurried 
Niobe up and into it, and pleaded with the 
driver: 

“For God’s sake, drive to the Fenn house!” 

The driver nodded and cut through the 
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crowd with the swish of a scythe as he sped 
away. Niobe was all for leaping from the 
car, and the puzzled wayfarers caught 
glimpses of an automobile in which a man 
fought with a desperate girl. Some thought 
it to be one of the kidnapings that were so 
frequent. But the car was fleeter than 
thought, and was gone before any rescue 
could be considered. 

Arriving at the house, Bret carried Niobe 
inside. He did not trouble to explain to| 
the staring butler, but he told Lydia the 
whole story and took upon himself all the | 
blame. 

Lydia and Niobe’s maid undressed the re- | 
sisting girl, and the maid was perfect in 
the nice points of being completely defer- 
ential while completely disobeying her in- 
sulting mistress. 

By the time Niobe was stripped of her 
ruined clothes, the bathtub was filled with 
cold water and she was plounced into it. 
She yelped at the shock, but her soul was 
redeemed by a miracle as by a baptism. 





Ne came gradually to her old self, and} 
sat in meditation, trying to recapture| 
from her drugged memory the things she had | 
done. She questioned Lydia, but Lydia| 
knew nothing. She sent for Bret and 
begged him to divulge what he knew, but 
he lied and said that she had behaved per- 
fectly. She knew that he lied and demanded 
the truth, but he would not give it to her. 

She sat brooding and groping through her 
mind, bringing back strange dim pictures 
like cloudy negatives from a developing 





solution that went all black in the light, but 
not before she caught glimpses of herself as | 
a noisy Indian squaw, of herself as a cheap 
siren, of herself above all things, or beneath 
all things, trying to interest a crowd of| 
strangers. 

She grieved over her escaped soul retrieved 
after such disgraceful adventures, and she 
cried out to Bret: 

“My God, why didn’t you let me drown?” 

Bret clutched her hands and squeezed them 
in a strange longing to hold her together, | 
and he groaned: 

“It was all 
fault!” 

She smiled at him with a nod of homage 
and sighed a tender irony: 

“Boasting again, Bret! 
boasting.” 

She would neither talk nor listen for a 
long while, and he wondered where her 
mind was roving. At length she said: 

“You know, Bret, they say that alcohol | 
removes the inhibitions and lets the real self | 
come out. Ordinarily I either ignore or de- 
spise a crowd of strangers. And yet when 
I was under the influence of—weil, I wanted 
to thrill an audience by dancing. I was 
mad to dance and to be watched—to dance 
like an Indian, like a girl from the streets | 
of Cairo, like one of those Greeks, like one | 
of those interpretata—whatever it is— 
dancers. Do you suppose that’s what's eat- | 
ing my soul out? Do you suppose I'm really | 
suffering from a suppressed desire to be a| 
professional dancer? Do you suppose that's | 
what's the matter with me? Do you sup- 
pose that’s what it is, Bret? Do you?” 

Bret tossed his hands in confusion: “You 
spoke of it once before, a long while ago, 
when you were blue. Maybe it is. If it is, 
I hope you get your wish, God forbid!” 

It pleased and saddened Niobe to be so 
loved by Bret. He was such a good sport 
even in his love! He would not cheat her 
or his rival. He would not bully or whine. 
He would pretend nothing, except that he 
tried to smile when he was deepliest hurt; 
yet his sorrowful smile was the most pow- 
erful weapon he had. 

And yet—she was at the age when it is 
a woman’s nature to let the contestants for 
her body fight it out till one or other is 
vanquished and quits the field. 


my fault, honey—all my 


You’re always 
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Why did the round-the-world fliers 
follow such a zigzag course? 


Japan, China, India, Persia, Egypt, France, 
England, Greenland, home! Look at that 
course the United States Army “round-the- 
world” fliers took! It embraces a zigzag 
of at least 2500 miles from north to south. 
It was a matter of necessity, not of choice. 
They went the way the “hops” were short- 
est—where gasoline, oi!, equipment could 
be furnished them—where flying fields were 
already established. 

To gather a true impression of this flight, 
you should trace the fliers’ path on a globe! 
Just as they made the trail. 

Rano MCNatty & Company for over 
half a century have specialized in the mak- 
ing of globes—and in placing them within 
the reach of all. Today, accurate with the 
findings of geographers and explorers 


through centuries, artistically colored and 
handsomely mounted, Ranp MSNALLY 
Globes command a place in every home. 
From them the children will gain their 
first knowledge of what lies beyond the 
horizon. The patented, slanted horizon 
makes them particularly easy to read. To 
a Rano MSNALty Globe, grown-ups will 
want to turn continually as news of the day 
or conversation touches upon the world’s 
far places. 

You will find Rann MSNat.y Globes, as 
well as Rano MENatty Atlases, Auto 
Trails Maps and Pocket Maps, for sale at 
all leading stationers. 

Write us for “A World of Romance,” 
which unlocks the door to a new world of 
interest and adventure. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago Dept. P-184 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia . ° Weshinglen . « «© « @ « « Pittsburgh 
Cleveland. . . Sen Prenciose eS ae . Los Angeles . . Detroit 








NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


JU LY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“LANCAST ~All ; 53 DAYS, $ss0o UP. ROUND THE 
WORLD, 1926, 4 MOS., $1200. 


JAN. 19, 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 30, 1926, 62 DAYS, $600. 
FRANK C. CLA RK, Times Building, New York 


A Music School? 


The country’s finest advertise in The 
Red Book Magazine and you cannot go 
astray in selecting a school from page 
seven. They invite correspondence. 
If you need help in making a selection, 
we shall be glad to advise you. En- 
close stamped envelope and address: 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 














33 West 42nd St. New York City 














reservations, any i . 
or Ak. travelers.” parce: 
d Tour. $300 up. 





Students 
Write for literature. 








GATES TOURS to EUROPE he 
30to80 days—$450 and up. Sailings March 
to August. Be sure you get OUR booklet 
“ How to see Europe at Moderate Cost” 
before deciding on your European tour. 
It’s FREE. Write for 1925 booklet. J-1. 
GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y., London, Paris,Rome 
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.++...The moment my face 
touched its pillow I knew I 
had forgotten ! 


My face felt the caress of the cool, 
white pillow—and then I remembered. 
If my skin were to be clear and fresh 
looking tomorrow,I must wipe away 
the day’s dirt tonight. I must use 
the cold cream that cleanses, and 
revives the skin; the one so pure 
doctors prescribe it — Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 

After this cleansing in‘‘three golden 
minutes’’ my skin can rest naturally 
all night and by morning be radiant. 
If you, too, never let your face 
touch its pillow at night until your 
skin has been thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you'll 
soon see new clearness and beauty. 
For sale at department and drug stores—the 


white package with the red bands. Tubes, 10c, 
25c, 50c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 


There's a ““Try-It-Yourself”’ trial tube for you— 
Free. Just send the coupon below. 

a2 * 7 

How to use those 
‘*Three Golden Minutes”’ 

I—Smooth a coat of this perfect cold 
cream over your face and neck. 
Il— Leave it on a minute to sink in. 
Il1—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 
a dash of cold water. 


Daggett 6 i 
=n ell’s 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 


Daggett F Ramsdell, Dept. 1116 
214 W. 14th Street, New York 
Please send me the free trial tube of the 
Perfect Cold Cream you offer above. 











MIR iis ciok cescisccda cat dictessiniectacehdiebanbarue ee 
ee State 
In Canada: Daggett S Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto 
















DOD 


| The angel that had moved into Niobe’s 
| brain and flesh must accept and use and be 
controlled by its furniture, its necessities, its 
impulses. The race worked in her for its 
own perpetuation, and her elements con- 
spired so steadily for those ends that no 
new tenant could change them 

A man who inherits a tinshop must com- 
port himself differently from a man who 
inherits an art store, and must gain his liveli- 
hood from different patronage. So the angel 
in Niobe was already an almost utterly dif- 
ferent angel from the angel in Joel, though 
they had been almost utterly alike before 
they entered their earthly tenements 

Already they had quarreled, profoundly 
and violently, and offended each other to a 
madness; yet they were drawn together, too, 
by a persistent attraction. 

And now Niobe, even as her eyes bright- 
ened with homage before Bret’s chivalry, 
must be saying: 

“That poor Joel Kimlin, though! What's 
happened to him? We mustn’t throw him 
overboard too brutally. After all, he did 
try to save me from burning forever. He 
did try to save me from drowning once and 
for all. He tried and failed. You succeeded. 
You always do. You always will. And he 
will aways fail. So—” 

She did not finish the thought in words, 
but Bret’s mind knew the rest of it. He 
felt that he was losing her. He had been 
too efficient, too effective. As the food that 
stirs the appetite is the food that stimulates 
the secretions, so the food that the soul 
craves is the food that calls it forth. 

In spite of his deference, his timidity, Bret 
could always take care of himself; he could 
always take care of her. He would never 
}endanger her good name or her prosperity. 
If she threw him over, he would land on 
his feet and get along somehow. 

But Joel called forth all the mother in 
|her. He offered her the opportunity to suffer 
with him, to link herself with a failure, a 
victim of life. He offered her the mysterious 
solace that is granted to the wives of crip- 
ples, of drunkards, criminals, good men who 
fail and bad men whom evil makes its own. 
That was Joel's fascination. He proffered 
her the bitter-sweet cup that might contain 
poison, that something which the wives of 
saints and successful men never get out of 
life. 

Bret studied her and seemed to watch her 
thoughts where they swam about like little 
goldfish in a marble pool. They seemed to 
avoid what crumbs he threw, and to be 
drawn to a rusty hook suspended above 
them with a withered bait. 

He sighed with intuition: 





“Well, old lady, I'll go out and see if I 
can’t do a little failing myself.” 
Niobe murmured: 
“How you know women!” 
Chapter Twenty-two 
HETHER it is true or not, as we 


\ fondly imagine, that our muscles are 
at the bidding of what we call our souls, 
there is no denying that our souls are largely 
at the mercy of our muscles. 

Joel alcoholized was as unlike the Joel 
of bread and water as two people in two 
machines. Everybody was in conspiracy 
against him. He was a savior of the world, 
and the world spat on him. He would save 
it in spite of itself, damn it! 

Alcohol made him a temporary paranoiac 
with delusions of grandeur and persecution. 
He was like the politician who grows scar- 
let with ire against an imaginary fiend which 
he calls Capital and personifies from the 
mutually destructive factions that battle for 
money; and who resolves to defeat the 
chimera for the sweet sake of a pathetic 
figure which he calls the People and con- 





;cocts from the countless multitudes: 


of the 
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unlucky, the lazy, the unarrived, all jealous 
of each other and incapable of combination. 

Joel’s mania now was the somber majesty 
of a Savonarola who can only redeem the 
world by tearing it to pieces. The arch- 
fiend of his universe was this smart Satan, 
Rattoon, who mocked him and tripped him 
at every turn, who revered nothing and 
ridiculed everything. 

The first duty before Joel was to crush 
this Beelzebub. He stalked forward with the 
solemnity of a priest kneeling, and when a 
number of ribald spectators in bathing cos- 
tumes laughed aloud, he lifted his hand 
with the denunciatory grimness of a hermit 
at a circus. They laughed louder. 

He cursed them loitily and marched on, 
hoping to find Bret. His fingers twitched 
with yearning for Bret’s throat in their em- 
brace. He was laying the most elaborate 
plans within himself, and he thought aloud, 
muttering so gruffly that he frightened sev- 
eral women, whose hands felt for hatpins 
before their owners remembered that they 
had bobbed their hair and no longer fas- 
tened their hats to it. 

For a long while Joel wandered about the 
beach and the pier, and finally into the 
streets of the town. Here at last he en- 
countered the man he sought. 

Bret, strolling aimlessly in 
Niobe’s presence, was wakened from _ his 
gloom by a howl of insane anger. He looked 
up, to see Joel staggering toward him on 
wabbling legs, with hands outstretched as if 
Joel were rather falling toward him than 
attacking him. In Joel's eyes there was a 
gory luster, but his words came from a loll- 
ing tongue that betrayed his condition. 

This was by no means the first time that 
Bret had been assailed by an intoxicated 
man, and he was of the belief that fighting 
a drunkard is as poor business as fighting a 
woman: there is small credit in winning and 
even less in losing. The only decent thing 
to do in either case was to run. 

Once more he let Joel put him to flight. 
He faced about, darted into a corner drug- 
store, and out at a side entrance. Joel fol- 
lowed him uproariously and insisted that the 
druggist was hiding the yellow dog some- 
where. 

His muscles, famished for exercise and 
lacking their proper victim, turned upon in- 
animate objects. With a long sweep of his 
arms he cleared the soda-fountain bar of 
all its tall glasses, its squat dishes for sun- 
daes, its jars of straws and its long spoons. 
The salesman behind the counter watched 
him aghast. 


exile from 


In the ornate mirrors beyond them he 
caught sight of mocking reflections and 
reaching back for missiles, found to hand 


pyramids of cold-cream jugs and flagons of 
toilet water and curiously shaped bottles of 
gaudy perfume, and nostrums guaranteed to 
cure almost anything, except when thrown. 
These he smashed into the mirrors, raining 
splintered glass on the backs of the-soda- 
mixers, who ducked among their ice-cream 
freezers. 

The wan proprietor of the shop, who 
looked as if he had taken either all or none 
of his medicines, stared at the invader so 
hard that he almost broke his spectacles, 
then ran outside and shrieked for the police. 

Officer O'Dowd, whose chief and most 
peculiar business had been the inspection of 
bathing-suits for length of skirt and trans- 
parency of material, came to the rescue. 
He was glad to be called to the higher 
duties of the policeman, and he ran at Joel 
without hesitation, only to find himself ac- 
cepted as a worthy substitute for Bret Rat- 
toon. He wriggled out of Joel’s bone-crush- 
ing clench in time to receive a blow on the 
side of the head like the smack of a baseball 
bat. 

O'Dowd went over onto a divan of sponges 
“marked down.” He rose unharmed except 
in his dignitv, and swung his long club. He 
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knew the art of the locust: to strike with 
full power was to crack the skull of his 
client; but there was a deft trick known 
as “bouncing it off” the head. This knocked 
the receiver senseless without fracture or 
bloodshed. 

Poising himself lightly as Joel came at 
him like a bear that walks, O’Dowd at just 
the nice moment danced the tip of his club 
on Joel’s sconce, and Joel was a heap of 
inanition on the floor. 

The angel lost contact with humanity; and 
when Joel’s brain-cells were ready once 
more to receive and transmit, the eyes 
brought in the picture of a cell and a jailer 
musing through the bars of a steel door. 
The scalp sent down word of a lump of 
throbbing pain. The stomach sent up gassy 
eructations of mephitic taste. From what- 
ever organ it may be that secretes remorse, 
there came a storm of it, along with anguish 
of every nerve. 

The mania of grandeur and the sense of 
conspiracy against him had vanished like 
the réle of an actor on the morning after 
the drama. Now Joel was at the nadir of 
pride, and as for conspiracy, he felt that 
the world had been all too kind to him. 
The public was the martyr, and he the 
criminal who wantonly disturbed its peace. 

A ceriain faculty sat in the mood of a 
police magistrate who has had a bad night. 
Within himself he called himself to a bar 
of justice, and self denounced self as a 
vile dog. He sentenced himself, in his own 
words, as “a common drunk and a plain 
damn fool.” 

He rolled over on his cot, and his eyes 
and his stomach wept, while his whole frame 
shivered like a smitten bell. 

At last he slept. Next morning he was 
taken before a tangible police magistrate 
who had also violated the Volstead law 
and permitted Joel to perform a vicarious 
atonement for him. The words were short, 
but the sentence was long. 

“Thirty days!” 

The angel in Joel learned now the moods 
that come upon the human animal kenneled 
in the dark. His soul seemed to wilt and 
droop like a plant in a cellar. 

One thing was certain to Joel: he would 
never dare look Niobe in the eye again. 
He would never dare show his ugly face 
again in the town. He would never dare 
to go back to his school again, for doubtless 
by now the whol: universe, including heaven, 
had been advised of his degradation. 


Chapter Twenty-three 

Y the opposite way round, Niobe had 

arrived at the bottom of the same ditch 
of self-distrust. When Bret returned from 
trying to walk off his gloom and running 
away from Joel, he found Niobe’s household 
in a stir. The servants were packing her 
trunks and Lydia’s, and making haste as if 
the house were on fire. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Nothing’s up,” said Niobe. “Everything’s 
way, way down. I’ve disgraced the grand 
old family name and made my hideous face 
so notorious that I don’t dare expose it in 
this town again as long as I live. Perhaps, 
for Lydia’s poor sake, Bret, you’d better 
drop in on the editor of the town paper and 
see if he has heard the great news of how 
Salome danced the dance of the four blan- 
kets on the municipal pier. If he is thinking 
of printing it you might give him a cigar 
or something to keep him from telling about 
og 

“I'll keep it out of the paper if I have to 
buy the dirty sheet,” growled Bret. 

Niobe laughed raucously a moment with 
a threat of hysterics, but she was too tired 
for fireworks, and she moaned: 

“Oh, God, Bret, isn’t it ghastly, what we 
do in spite of ourselves! The first thing we 


do is the last thing we’d ever want to do. 
What gets into us?” 

“The devil, I suppose,” said Bret. ‘That's 
the most respectable theory from the point 
of age.” 

In spite of his prayers that she stay and 
face the music, Niobe was resolved to return 
to the country home where she could find 
seclusion at least, and meet none of the peo- 
ple whose memories would forever record her 
in her moment of disgraceful nonsense. 

She would not even go by train, but sent 
the trunks and the servants by railroad and 
returned in the family limousine with Lydia 
—and with Bret, who refused to be left be- 
hind, marooned on the beach. 

The car was like a flying cell. Niobe was 
held in as close confinement as Joel. It 
was only the scenery that n.oved, all going 
south at a great rate to some mysterious 
rendezvous. 

Perhaps it was the numbness from sitting 
still so long, the irk of her members like 
children kept after school and mad to romp, 
that led her to her wild decision. 

Lydia kept trying to distract her from the 
introspection of her own morose landscape 
to the passing charms of vegetable and 
mineral nature, and Bret kept shaking his 
barren brain in an effort to dislodge amus- 
ing jokes and stories for her diversion. But 
Niobe was making up her mind. 

“Lydia, I’m going to be a_ professional 
dancer,” said Niobe at length, quietly. 

“Good Lord!” Lydia whispered. 

But Bret tried sarcasm: 

“That’s a swell little notion! A pretty 
little idea! We're passing a sanitarium soon, 
and we'll just drop you there and engage 
you a little padded cell. What color do you 
prefer for the padding?” 

“I’m going to New York and study for 
two or three years and then dance. It will 
be hard work, but that’s what I want. I’m 
going mad for something to do, and I think 
that dancing is the most useless and there- 
fore the most beautiful of all forms of ex- 
pression.” 

Lydia pleaded: “Oh, my dear, you're not 
serious! You wouldn’t do that to the fam- 
ily, now, would you?” 

“I would and I will. You just watch me. 
The dear family name has lived through 
several murders and scandals, a dozen di- 
vorces and elopements, and I don’t intend 
to wreck my life trying to keep it up. I'll 
change my name, but I’m going to dance. 
I’m going to dance! I’m going to dance!” 

“She says she’s going to dance,” said Bret 
to Lydia. “Did you hear her?” 
es heard her,” Lydia groaned in a scoff- 
ing voice. 

“Wait till you see me,” said Niobe. 

“I’m willing to wait forever,” said Bret. 
“But one thing’s certain: if it will make you 
happy to dance, dance your head off—or 
kick it off. And another thing is certain: 
if you decide to be a dancer, you'll be 
queen of them all, for you’re the most beau- 
tiful, the most adorable, the—” 

“Kindly shut up!” said Niobe, whose 
nerves were so raw that they winced from 
the impact of rose-petals. 

(The angels in heaven could hardly be- 
lieve what they had witnessed. The two 
who had gone down into the earth and 
into the flesh to find out why mankind was 
so futile before its opportunities, had already 
achieved nothing but passionate follies; 
both were in disgrace, and had won only 
the contempt of the populace; one was in 
jail and the other in shameful flight. It 
was indeed a baffling world. 

(The visitors had not yet recognized each 
other. A certain interest had awakened, but 
they had parted without revealing whether 
it was sympathy or antipathy.) 

This extraordinary novel reaches 

a striking climax in the next in- 

stallment. Watch for it in the 

forthcoming March issue. 
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|}be worshiped with a charmed and reveren 
| tial wonder, as though with a clean heart 
and a‘fresh desire. Then, as he worshiped 
this goddess from overseas, a vague intuition 
began to crawl among his hitherto placid 
cerebral convolutions. Suddenly he was 
aware that there was salvation from himself 
and from circumstance; and he was filled 
with a great imperative need for his lost 
purity. Which is a thing for laughter and 
for tears. 


STREET OF 


ONCERNING the goddess from overseas: 

she was not at all aware that she was a 
goddess. In her own estimation, she, Peggy 
O'Hara of Pittsburgh, was a wise young 
woman to whom the mysteries of psychol 
ogy and biology were as an open book. She 
realized herself to be a member of that gen 





eration which is unobtrusively sophisticated 
|far beyond the antiquated flapperisms of the 
hoary Fitzgerald era. Bobbed-haired bois- 
|terousness was to her a thing belonging to 
the childhood of the race, something quaint 
and poignantly juvenile. She knew that such 
touching and infant riotousness had gone, 
outworn and past its use. with the advent 
lof the new worldly wisdom and tolerant 
cynicism for humanity. 

When people asked ther what she was 
|doing in Europe, she replied that she was 
|traveling for culture and recreation, and 
| (with an amused smile) because her mother 
|quite superfluously wanted her to forget 
|}young Jack Pfeiffer, a dear boy at home 
who fancied himself in love with her. She 
was finding the galleries and museums splen- 
did in spite of the fact that she was bur- 
dened with a timid Aunt Salome who tried 
to be notional about places and hours. Poor 
Aunty was so shocked at the nudes! Oh, 
yes indeed, some of the Italian men were 
|simply too annoying. But Peggy was a wise 


young woman and could take care of her 
self quite perfectly. 
Quite perfectly! Still, she was badly 


shaken when the horrible, furtive man who 
followed her from the Bargello came close 
to her in a crooked alley and began com- 
plimenting her with cringing insolence. There 
were tears in her eyes, and her voice shook, 
when she called to the tall young man in 
tweeds who was striding along some distance 
ahead of her. 

The horrible Italian broke into a run when 
she called, and vanished around a corner in 
the direction of the Lungarno. The young 
man in tweeds wheeled at once and hurried 
to her, flourishing his stick. 

“You know,” said the young man a little 
impatiently, “you mustn’t hang about these 
lanes alone.” 

Peggy discovered that she was trembling, 
but she laughed. “Oh, I guess I can take 
care of myself, all right,” she said. 

“Then why did you hail me?” 
young man, looking puzzled. 

Peggy smiled and slipped her hand through 
his arm. “It was awiully good of you to 
rescue me,” she said. 

“Don’t mention it,” 
man airily. 

“Why not?” 


asked the 


commanded the young 


asked Peggy. 


“Quite,” replied the young man alter a 
thoughtful pause 

HE had him to tea with Aunt Salome 

at the Grand Hotel that afternoon. 


When she told him to go home and get his 
dinner while it was hot, he said: “Good-by 
—ah—Meg.” 





She said: “So-long, Toddy dear.” 
He was so beautifully British, from his 
clothes to his owlish lack of humor, that 


any American girl would have enjoyed mak- 
ing him fall in love with her. 
him handsome, 


Peggy thought 


too. And when he became 
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laboredly amatory, he was so appealingly | 
young and inarticulate, that she had to laugh | 
at him to keep herself from kissing him or 
crying over him. 

A few days later they had tea at Giacosa 
—upstairs, where a string quartet lent dis- 
cretion to an intimate conversation. 

“What was that,” asked Toddy, spoiling 
a tender look by biting into a cream puff, 
“about the duck?” 

“The duck?” 

“That is to say, about the egg?” 

“The egg, Toddy ?” 

“Quite. You made some sort of comment 
about me looking like an egg, I mean to 
say. 

“Oh! No, I said you were a good egg, 
Toddy.” 

“What, exactly, does that mean?” in- 
quired Toddy, ingurgitating another cream 
puff. 

“It means that you are just a perfect dear, 
Toddy.” 

Toddy gasped and sat rigidly up in his 
seat. Only his Adam’s apple bobbed for- 
ward to make way for the passing puff, and 
fell back into its usual place when that deli- 
cacy was in a position to be digested. He 
watched her with startled, unhappy eyes. 
“You know, Meg,”—he spoke with difficulty, 
—“you know I—you’re a most awfully de 
cent sort.” 

Peggy laughed with a sob in her throat. 
Then she reached across the little table and 
covered Toddy’s trembling hand with both 
of hers. “I love you too, Toddy, you fool!” 
she said. 

Then with a sweeping irresistible impulse, 
it became necessary, it became inevitable, 
that Toddy make a clean breast of himself 
and his mess in England and his affair with 
Ilaria to this girl. So, abruptly, with the 





crude and explicit realism of a man unskilled 
in speech, sparing nothing, veiling nothing, | 
he showed himself to Peggy as he really was. 
Peggy listened quietly. At first she resented | 
Toddy’s bald narrative. This was not the 
first time that amorous young men, wearing 
a false face of penitence or shame, had 
boasted to her of their various affairs. But 
Toddy was different in that his suffering 
was obviously genuine. His hands were 
clenched, and his forehead glistened with 
trickling sweat. So Peggy listened quietly, 
and as she listened, the golden freckles stood 
out clearer and clearer upon the increasing 
cream pallor of her face. 

When the last spade had been explicitly 
named and Toddy had fallen into a mis- 
erable silence, she said: “But why did you 
tell me all that, Toddy?” 

Toddy dabbed at his forehead with a 
mauve bandanna. “You’re such a fright 
fully decent sort, you know,” he answered. 

“That was very brave of you, Toddy dear, 
and very honest,” said Peggy, and for the 
first time the tenderness in her eyes was 





changed to adoration. 
“But I'm not brave, you know. I'm a 
beastly rotter,’ Toddy was saying. 


ARLIER that afternoon Ilaria found 
herself solitary at the place where she 
had told Toddy to meet her. Her typically 
primitive impulse was to go at once and 
fetch him. And since Ilaria was a woman 
who rarely had an impulse without trans- 


lating it into action, she set out immediately , - 


in search of him. As she nosed from café 
to café (one would expect to find Toddy 
lurking in a café), her mind was black with 
premonitions of his infidelity. And when, 
upon entering the upstairs tea-room at Gia- 
cosa, she saw her premonitions fulfilled, and 
Toddy caressing the outstretched hand of a 
skinny little foreign girl, she was filled 
with a savage delight that her intuition had 
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Send for free Booklet D-1 
pee cane oe, neh 
Inst. 


Standard Business Training 
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Give the Children 


a good start 


Train them from infancy to 
be regular in Nature’s most 
important daily function 


OTHERS must watch three 
things very carefully if they 
expect their children to be healthy 
and normal in size and weight: that 
the food agrees with them; that 
they digest it thoroughly; that they 
expel the waste regularly once or 
twice every day. 

When your child is constipated 
quickly give, according to age, a 
half or a whole spoonful of Dr. 
Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin. It is a de- 
lightfully pleasant vegetable com- 
pound of Egyptian senna and pepsin 
with aromatics, the formula being 
printed in full on the package. It is 
wholly free from opiates and nar- 
cotics; mild and gentle in action. A 
bottle that can be procured at any 
drug store for sixty cents will be 
found sufficient to last a family for 
months. All can use it. 

Don't hesitate, don’t postpone. 
A dose of Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup 
Pepsin relieves children of constipa- 
tion and biliousness, reduces fever- 
ishness and wards off colds, dispels 
nervousness and produces sleep, 
clears upa blotchy skin and restores 
appetite. 

Sample Bottle Free 

Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
the largest selling liquid laxative in 
the world, over 10 million bottles 
being sold annually, but if you have 
never used it in your family send 
your name and address today to 
Pepsin Syrup Co., 22 Washington 
St., Monticello, Illinois, and a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent you free and 


postpaid. 


Dr. Caldwells 
Syrup Pepsin 


The Family Laxative 
Dr. Caldwell’s Book, “Care of the Baby,” Free on Request 








been correct and her course of action justi- 
fied. 

For a moment Ilaria stood in the door- 
way, gloatingly at gaze, like a beast of prey 
that has satisfactorily cornered its luncheon 
The pupils of her eyes contracted. Her nos- 
trils spread fanwise as though to encounter 
some delicious odor. With a slow, dreadful 
surge, her shoulders mounted up until they 
joggled the coral pendants in her ears. Her 
lovely flame-white hands were galvanized 
into rigid talons. So, having adjusted mind 
and body for a thoroughly effective entrance, 
Ilaria advanced into the room with a sinu- 
cus pantherlike tread. 

Not until her face was within ten centi- 
meters of Toddy’s did she speak. 


“So!” she hissed. “I have found you— 
here!” 
Toddy’s flesh-tints immediately became 


those of an El Greco corpse. Only the 


| great traditions of his race forced him into 





| mild astonishment, 
| across the table at Toddy 


| still 


| to this—this onion!” 





speech. 

“For God's sake, 
not make a scene!” 

“A scene!” cried Ilaria, flinging her hands 
above her head. “Oh, heavens! A scene! 
When my heart is broken, when I am be- 
trayed—by you! By you, whom I love! 
You say to me, let us not have a scene! 
What is a scene to me? I am a woman— 
desperate!” 

Up to this point Peggy had listened with 
but here she glanced 
and smiled. 

“So this is her!” she giggled. 

Toddy was frantic with the unusual neces- 
sity of rapid thought. 

“Really, Meg,” he began. Then: “Oh, 
Iiaria, can’t you hold your tongue a bit? 
Really, Meg, I can’t tell you how ex- 
tremely sorry—” 

“Don’t interrupt her, Toddy,’ 
giggling. “She's a movie. 
scream!” 

Ilaria turned upon her like a pythoness. 
“A scream?” The music had stopped, but 
Ilaria hissed on. One by one the tea- 
drinkers gave her their undivided attention. 
“A scream? Not yet. There shall be no 
screaming yet. But you, young girl, it is 
best you should go while there is time. 
You are too young to see what may occur 
She meant Toddy. 
Go now before it shall be too late.” 
Ilaria stood erect, with one rounded arm 
pointing at the door. The tea-drinkers 
stared with goggled eyes, waiting for the 
garter-knife—for anything. 

For a space of several seconds Peggy 
smiled trustfully into Ilaria’s face. Then, 
inhaling slowly, she lifted her impudent chin, 
and pointed her impertinent nose at the ceil- 
ing, and with piercing intensity screamed, 
“Miow!” .... Amid the ensuing clatter 
of dropped teacups, she said gently: “Come 
along, Toddy.” She rose, taking Toddy’s 
arm. Then she winked knowingly at Ilaria. 
“Us women! Oh, me!” she remarked, and 
thereupon she led Toddy away. 

Blind with admiration, Toddy stumbled 
downstairs after her. 

“Oh, I say,” he observed, 
Fancy calling Ilaria a cinema!” 


Ilaria,” he said, “let's 





’ said Peggy, 
She’s a 


“Go. 


UNT SALOME, you remember the Eng- 

lishman I had to tea?” 
“Indeed I do, my dear. 
cake into his cup.” 

“Perfect fool, wasn’t he, Auntie? He’s the 
one I’m going to marry.” 

“Margaret! Don’t torment me!” 

“No kidding, I <m, Aunt Sal.” 

“But my dear child! You know nothing 


+ 


whatever about him. He may be a perfect | 
He | 


may be one of those dreadful English re- | 


good-for-nothing, for all you know. 


mittance men, for all you know. I simply 
will not allow you to be so wildly indiscreet. 

* I’m not even sure you were properly 
introduced.” 








“you have tact! | 


He dipped his | 
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MEN And WANTED! 
Why work forenelt pay? Learn 
auto repairing. I can train you 
Quickly fora better job ora busi- 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
15 N. Wells St., pum Illinois 
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Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 


Stuttering, “Its Cause ane + 7 * tells Ay I 
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Professional Schools 


of national reputation advertise 
in The Red Book Magazine. 
In the school section you will 
find announcements of the 
country’s best. If you need 
help in choosing a school to 
train you for your life's work, 
we will gladly put our inti- 
mate knowledge at your dis- 
posal. Most of these schools 
accept pupils at several times 
during the year and others you 
may enter any day. Please tell 
us your exact age, education 
and location of school wished. 
Enclose stamped return enve- 
lope, and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
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“We weren’t. I had to pick him up. Im | 
a good picker, though, because he’s going | 
to be a duke or something when his father 
passes on.” 

“Well, my dear, I’m sure I wish you every 
happiness,” sighed Aunt Salome. “I must 
write your mamma.” 

Aunt Sally was persuaded to postpone her | 
departure for Paris indefinitely, so that | 
Peggy and Toddy were free to spend to- 
gether all the time they could possibly steal 
from his duties at the shop. They tasted the 
meager entertainment the city afforded, and 
found it pleasant for the spice of the ever- 
imminent and sometimes visible Ilaria. They 
made trips into the surrounding country: to 
Settignano, the home town of Michelangelo 
and other stonecutters; to that blue-cloud | 
Fiesole, where they lunched on a restaurant | 
terrace in the sun, and looked down upon | 
the Arno, silver and insignificant in its wide | 
valley, and the hazy blue domes of Florence 
Sometimes at night they wandered through 
the mysterious streets, and the menace of 
the dark was sweet to them, and full of 
careless-hearted courage because Peggy's | 
hand lay confidently in the crook of Toddy’s 
elbow just below the rolling animation of 
his biceps. So they would wander for hours, | 
loquacious and venturesome, stopping only | 
for fatigue or for an enchanted kiss in the 
shadow of a wall. Peggy would stand gal- 
lantly erect when Toddy kissed her, 
serious-eyed, with her hands palm-pressed 
against his chest. “Not like Ilaria,” he 
thought. Kissing Ilaria had been a more 
intricate process, reminiscent of a crowded 
bus. He thanked God he was done with 
Ilaria. 








N such a night they walked through 
the heart of the town. Toddy carried 
Peggy's cloak, for it was April in the Arno 
valley, and the city air was warm with per- 
fume from the hills. Her arms were silver 
slips in the darkness, and under the street- 
lamps her shoulders caught reflections that 
gleamed also with the thin dazzlement of 
silver. Her hair was a cloud of shadow. 
They walked across an empty square, past 
a colossal statue of Dante, past the row of 
peaked shadows that fill the loggia of Santa 





Croce—into the Via dei Malcontenti, the 
Street of the Malcontents. A straight, evil 
street: even by day it lies empty between 
high walls and blank high buildings, intently 
silent, like a blind man listening. At night 
it is a tremendous trough of darkness, utterly 
still under the stagnant weight of evil that 
fills it up like dead water. .... Down the 
Street of the Malcontents, Peggy and Toddy 
wandered happily together. 

Peggy laughed nervously as she spoke. 
“You know, Toddy, I’m a little afraid of 
this street.” 

“No need to be,” said Toddy. “It’s not 
half as risky as the little crooked ones near 
the river.” 

“Just the same, I'd be scared here alone,” | 
she said. “If there were only some sound 
beside our feet on the pavement!” 

Then like a ripple upon the black waters 
of stillness, as if in answer to her words, 
sound came: music—music muffled and un- 
easily shrill, deadly and menacing in its 
cadence of joy. In this blank street there 
was no discoverable source for any music. 
It seemed to throb in the pavement, to 
trickle like stone-sweat down the walls of 
the flanking buildings. It quivered even in 
the body of the stillness that lay like a tarn 
over the long street. .... 

For a while they walked in silence, with 
vague fear breathing coldly between their 
shoulders. 

Then, suddenly and discordantly, . 
laughed together for relief. Here was an 
open door and a vestibule with a small light 
burning, a stair. They could hear voices 
and the sound of dancing feet, and the clear, 
cheap music of a mechanical piano. 
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‘Precious ‘ 
Moisture 


“ 


Give back to your skin a “precious 
moisture” just like its very own, 
and it will stay smooth and lovely 
even in winter. When it’s cold, the 
skin doesn’t have so much natural 
moisture and what it has, is easily 
washed away. Then the wind and 
powder steal still more until the 
skin dries, stiffens—chaps. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion will give 
to your skin this very “precious 
moisture.” Gently rub on a little 
especially after you wash—how 
quickly you smooth away the rough 
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Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 4-8. 


This Home-Mixed Cousk 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough 
sf inex. 
ixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of ~—— makes a whole pinta fami- 
ly ~ 4" ure, wholesome cough syr- 
= 5 est that money could buy, for 
ults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 
astes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs , colds 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 
Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggsts , oe promptly refunded 
if are not gi _% tried it 
The ie Cous Ind. 
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Agents: Harold I’. Ritchie & ¢ 
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vet clothes on the line. 
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dried skin and have face and hands 
fresh and soft. 


After dishwashing and other house- 
work give your hands more “pre- 


cious moisture” to keep them from 
getting red 


and dry. 


The Frostilla 
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»., New York, Toronto. 


cents. Company, Elmira 
Holmes) Selling 


. London and Sydney 
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INECTO RAPID Notox created by 
science expressly for coloring — 
organism of human hairis speci 
anteed to reclaim permanently the a ee 
color of gray, areaked orf or — hair. It 
may be had in !8 «hades, from radiant 
to raven ‘at. and even under the 
closest scrutiny its application cannot be 
detected. It will neither rub off nor be af- 
fected by shampooing, Saas salt water, 


tion, sunshine, Turkish or Russian 

Bate =e — affect hap ope wees 
wavin ot affect 

INECTO CTO APID Notox. ‘Combe 


The! hc én faledomen fous 





rene INECTO 
RAPID Notox as do = many thousands 
of American women who apply it with in- 


— success within the privacy of their 
own homes. Beware of imitations—look 
for NOTOX on the package. It is your 


SEND NO MONEY 


M ask us full particulars 
about INECTO RA RAPID Notox and our 
Beauty Analysis Chart E-12. 
INECTO, INC. 
Laboratories and Salons 
33-35 West 46th Street 
lew York, N.Y. 

Sold by Best Beauty 
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‘““She’s the best 
girl in the office” 


“Sue hasn’t been here as long as some of 
the other girls, but she knows ten times as 


much about this business. I’ve watched 
her work during the last six months espe- 
cially—ever since I heard she was study- 
ing at home with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, I know she’s ready for 
bigger work and I’m going to give her 
Miss Robinson’s position at a raise in salary, 
I wish we had more girls like her.” 





Why don’t you study some special subject and 
prepare to earn more money ? ere’s no surer Wa’ 
to do it than by studying at home in spare time wit 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

The I. C. has a number of courses especially 
arranged for cane Some I. C. S. women students 
are making as high as $35, $50, $75 and $100 a 
week as private secretaries, artists, expert letter 
writers, pharmacists, assistants in chemical labora- 
tories, high-priced sales, executives, ice managers, 

advertising writers and in Civil Service end banking. 

Mark and mail the coupon and we'll glad to 
send you interesting, descriptive booklets otic’ what 
the I. C. S. can do for you. 


__— Mail the Coupon Today 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3404-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your 48-page 
booklet, ‘How Women Are Getting Ahead,”’ and tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 





way, 


| waiting drinks. 





“Toddy! It’s a dance! Let's go in. I'm 
crazy to dance with you. I never have.” 
“Oh, but I say!” Toddy remonstrated. 
“It doesn’t seem to be the sort of place 
one brings a lady this time of night.” 
“Don't be stupid, Toddy. I love dives. 
I’ve been in any number of them, and I’m 
still alive.” 
“But Meg,” he protested, 
sort of place one goes.” 
“Why, Toddy, I think you're afraid! 
Please don’t be silly. Take me in just for 
a minute.” 
“Quite,” 


“this isn’t the 


said Toddy coldly. They entered 


the narrow vestibule, and climbed the nar- | 


row stair. 


T was a large, windowless room,. crowded 

with slowly dancing couples. 
benches ran along the walls, 
wooden tables in front of them. 
high ceiling hung a single electric lamp, 
draped like a blowzy street-walker in brightly 
colored scarfs, nebulous now in gossamers 
of tobacco-smoke. There was swirling mo- 


with small 


tion and violent noise and a close smell. 


As Toddy and Peggy stood in the door- 
the player-piano in the corner clanged 
to the end of an Argentine tango, and the 
dancers drifted back to the tables and the 
A crowd of some fifty peo- 
The women, flagrant and_ fleshily 
squat, swarthy even with dyed gold hair, 
were obviously, almost virulently seductive 
after the manner of their kind. The men, 
some nondescript Florentines, some slender 
officers in gray or blue, were all cut from 
an identical pattern: drink-flushed faces 
and burlesque black mustachios, and melt- 
ing brown eyes that shone and shifted from 
woman to woman. 

Toddy and Peggy found a table near the 
piano. “Oh, I love it!” she exclaimed when 
they were seated. “It’s so perfectly low!” 

The piano began again, and the couples 
rose and hurried out upon the floor, to grip 
and shuffle in time to another rhythm from 
the Argentine. 

“You seem,” said Toddy sulkily, 
this sort of thing.” 

“Oh, I do!” she answered excitedly. “I 


ple! 


“to enjoy 
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From the | 
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KONDON’S 


for colds 


‘/KONDON’S 


for catarrh 


KONDON’S 
for the flu 
Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Druggists have 30c and 60c sizes. 
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“Let’s dance, Toddy, and then go,” she 
said. 
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Persons ‘residing “in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Limited, Montreal, Canada. 





Reduce Your Limbs 


with DR. WALTER'S 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber 
anklets and stockings (in either light or dark rubber) 
will not only reduce and shape the limbs but give 
excellent support anda neat and trim appearance. 
They relieve swelling varicose veins and 
rheumatism promptly. 
Worn next to the skin they induce nat- 
ural heat and keepit inthe body. They 
Stimulate the circulation and are a great 
protection against cold and dampness. 
Anklets, per pair $7.00 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 
Send ankle and calf measure 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 


DR. JEANNE D.R. WALTER, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















| hand fell soft on her bare shoulder, 


thought but to get away. Her mind was 
confused with a nervous panic. The music 
languished on interminably. She was dizzy 
with the whirl of people around her, and the 
heavy whirling air. 
music, as though it must go on forever. ... . 
Suddenly with a clangorous crescendo of 
staccato chords, it came to an end, and the 
piano wheezed and whirred into silence. 

“Get my cloak, Toddy,” said Peggy 
breathlessly, “and we'll go.” Their table 
was diagonally across the room from where 
they stood. 

“Right-o!” 

“Bellinal” said a caressing voice behind 
her. “Ah, troppo bellina!” Then a warm 
and 
passed lingeringly down the length of her 
bare arm. 

“Toddy! He—he touched me!” 

Toddy went pale as cheese, but no one 








They went out upon the floor and danced 
very badly together, because Peggy had no | 


On, on thrummed the | 





Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our 





patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of itsmerits. 
“‘Used 
while 
you 
Est. # 1879 sleep” 





Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 


For coughs, colds, bronchitis, isfluenza, whoop- 

ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 

Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 2!C 


Sold by by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage - - - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrange it—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacksnat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 














Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 





Write THE RED Book MaGazinE for School 
information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired. Ad- 
dress Director, Department of Education. 
33 West 42d Street New York City 








a . Spitting and coughing. You 
weren’t born with that disgusting dis- 


functioning 
y. Now your vitality is failing, 
your tongue is coated, your breath is 
and your Nose, Throat, Lungs 


ese can never help you. The only 
way to gain relief is to drive out the 





of it—through Nature's Laws. 
ism 








|could have denied that he acted very well. 
|He turned and looked long and carefully at 
the blue-eyed Italian. 

“I shall remember your face, sir,’ said 
Toddy. Then he turned to Peggy. “Now, 
Meg, first of all I must get you home. Come 
along, my dear.” 

They walked in silence back along the 
Street of the Malcontents. Peggy cried as 
she clung to Toddy’s arm with both her 
hands tight just below his rolling biceps. 
“I’m sorry, Toddy.” Her voice was young 
and frightened. “I’m sorry I made you go 
in there, Toddy.” 

“Quite all right,” said Toddy coldly. 

“Be careful, Toddy, wont you?” 

Toddy laughed. 


ODDY knew what he must do, and he 

set about doing it with no loss of time. 
But it was not until the next day at the 
cocktail hour that he found his man having 
a Cinzano with some of his military friends 
in the smartest of the three smart restau- 
rants in the Via Tournabuoni. The stocky 
blue-eyed officer was laughing at some 
Italian joke when Toddy Harrinton strode 
up to him. 

“You rotten bounder!” remarked Toddy. 

The officer recognized Toddy at once. He 
rose with a conciliatory smile, and began to 
struggle with English. 

“T must tell you how sorry I am for lasta 
night,” he said. “Perhaps lasta night I 
have too much to drink. I cannot know 
you art with a lady. A lady does not come 
to such a place. I have not understand 
what she is. But I am so very sorry.” 

From an Italian point of view the ex- 
planation had been graceful and satisfactory. 
The Italian stood smiling with blue eyes and 
white teeth, evidently waiting for the con- 
ventionally courteous reply. But Toddy 
glowered. 

“You cad!” 

“Cadda?” repeated the officer. “I do not 
understand that cadda.” 

“Tt means,” shouted Toddy, “that you are 
a dirty little beast!’ His shout centered 
the attention of the entire restaurant upon 
himself and the officer. 

Then the little Italian behaved in a way 
that was unsatisfactory and disturbing to 
Toddy. His eyebrows went up in an ex- 
pression of amused regret. He shrugged. 
“I am so serry you feel theesa way.” He 
drew out his wallet. “Here,” he said with 
a stiff bow, “is my carda. The friends will 
arrange.” 

“I was expecting this!” cried Toddy 
breathlessly. “You think you will be safe 
because you're an officer and know how to 
fence when I don’t!” 

“If you will prefer more the pistol?” sug- 





gested the Italian courteously. 

Then Toddy began to shout. As he | 
shouted, he grew deadly pale. His voice 
slipped into a half-hysterical falsetto. “Pis- | 
tol!” he screamed. “I'll jolly well not soil 
my hands fighting a cad like you with any- 
thing! What you deserve is a damned sound 
thrashing. And what you deserve—” 

The officer shifted the hilt of his saber 
into a more convenient position. “If you 
are vulgar with the blows,” he said, “I 
must employ my sword for defense.” He 
paused waiting, but Toddy stood quite still. 
“Until our appointment, then, signorino,” 
said the officer, bowing again and turning 
his back. 

Toddy muttered and moved his hands 
aimlessly. He looked around the ring of 
faces that surrounded him, eager, hostile and 
amused faces. Then he tried to laugh. “A 
duel!” he said. “What rot! Thinks he can 
frighten me... .. Look here,” he said to 
the crowd plaintively, “I don’t know any- 
thing about duels!” Some one laughed. 

Toddy turned hesitatingly toward the 
door. “Fellow wants a thrashing!” he re- 








peated. Then, followed by a hundred eyes, 
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Lovely teeth— 
would the X-Ray 
show they’re safe? 


OUR teeth may be white and free 

from decay, but they are in dan- 
ger unless your gums are firm and 
healthy. The X-Ray shows how the 
root sockets, which support your 
teeth, are weakened when pyorrhea 
attacks the gums. The teeth fall out 
—or must be pulled—if pyorrhea is 
not promptly checked. 


Bleeding, soft gums 
—give warning that pyorrhea is developing. 


Dental clinics since 1908 have proved that 
Pyorrhocide Powder is a most effective denti- 
frice for checking, as well as preventing, pyor- 
rhea. Its tonic and stim- 
ulating qualities correct 
bleeding gums, strengthen 
tender gums, harden soft 
gums. 


It keeps the teeth white 
and clean. It is medicated 
with Dentinol, a gum- 
tissue healing agent used 
by dentists in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. 





Pyorrhocide Powder keeps 


This X-Ray healthy gums healthy. 
shows tooth Its daily use —with proper 

socket dental care — will guard 
destruction you from pyorrhea. The 
by pyorrhea economical dollar package 


contains six months’ sup- 
ply. At all druggists. Send for free sample and 
booklet on causes and prevention of Pyorrhea. 


DYORRHOCID 


POWDER 
keeps the gums healthy 


| __ FREE Sample | 


FREE Sample 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE 00., Ine | 
(Sele Distributors) 
Dept. 0-1480 Broadway, New York City | 


| Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder and booklet. 
Name _ | 
| Address es 


“Ll hear you. | can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How? With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
& pair in my cars now, but 
are invisible. | would not know 
i them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 
for the 


: fs to the cars — glasses are to the 

a adjust it.” Over fae 2 thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 

THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778. 10S. 18th St., Phila. 
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SULPHUR CHeals 
Skin Eruptions, 


Mentho-Sulphur, a pleasant 
cream, will soothe and heal 
skin that is irritated or broken 
out with eczema ; that is cover- 
ed with ugly rash or a. 


or is rough or dry. Nothing 
subdues fiery skin erruptions 
so quickly, says a noted skin 
specialist. 

The moment this sulphur pre- 
paration is applied the itching 
stops and after two or three 
applications, the eczema is 
gone and the skin is delight- 
fully clear and smooth. Sul- 
phur is so precious as a skin 
remedy because it destroys 
the parasites that cause the 
burning, itching or disfigure- 
ment. Mentho-Sul phur al- 
ways heals eczema rash, skin 
eruptions and pimplesrightup. 
Asmall jar of Rowles Mentho- 
Sulphur may be had at any 
good drug store. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Sen nd coupon fi for x sample eof Rowles les Me ntho 0 Sulphur 


Whitehall PharmacalCo. .,Dept.H, thew w York, N.Y. 
Send me free sample of Rowles Mentho Sulphur 


Name... 
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he wandered aimlessly out into the street. 
“Duel!” he muttered, trying to laugh again. 
“The bounder wants a thrashing!” 


ERE’S your letter at last,’ said Aunt 

Salome on the morning of the third 
day. “I'm so glad it’s come. It isn't nat- 
ural for young girls to be worrying. 


Heavens, what odd writing your young mz in 


has! It’s like snakes. No, it’s more like 
telegraph poles—with wires.”’~ 

Peggy ripped the envelope jaggedly open 
with her forefinger. She frowned at the 
two inclosures, with eyes that were darker 
than ordinary in her pale face. 

“Damn!” said Peggy after a moment's 
puzzlement. “It’s in Italian!’ Then she 
glanced at the signature and drew a sharp 
breath. “Aunt Sally,” she said, “where's 
the Italian dictionary ?” 

Peggy sat down at her desk and very pa- 
tiently worked the things out with pencil 
and paper. At the end of five minutes she 
giggled 

“What is it, dear?” asked Aunt Salome 
anxiously. 

“It’s a note and a newspaper clipping. 
Just a minute and I'll show you.” 

At the end of five more minutes, she had 
handed Aunt Salome a neat transcription in 
her round, careful hand. She watched while 
Aunt Salome read: 


Dear Signorina— 

I enclose for your entertainment a 
newspaper cutting which I imagine you 
will regard with interest. 

Most cordially, 
Ilaria, 
The Marchesa di Mortedella 
da Bologna. 


And the clipping: 


I desire hereby to make it public that 
Signorino Todhunter Harrinton of Flor- 
ence, having insulted me, and having 
been challenged by me, has refused to 
give the satisfaction customary among 
gentlemen. 

Rafaele Banducchio, Captain, 
141 Royal Cavalry. 


“What are you giggling about, Peggy?” 
said Aunt Salome. “I’m sure I can't make 
head or tail of either.” 

“I was just thinking,” Peggy answered, 
“what a wonderful time we are going to 
have in Paris.” Then suddenly she pressed 
her handkerchief against her mouth and ran 
into her bedroom, slamming her door behind 
her. 


‘LL this occurred no more than three | 


44 years ago. 

Nowadays, on entering a certain shop 
in Florence, one is apt to be waited upon | 
by a pleasant and rather young Englishman | 
in excellent though shabby tweeds. An ob- 
servant person will notice that the friendly 
salesman lacks the usual amount of back to 
his head, that his cropped yellow hair is 
quite gray at the temples, and that his 
cheerful ruddy face is bruised and mottled 
from the small continual blows of dissipa- 
tion. That is young Toddy Harrinton. 

At the noon hour one may see him leave 
the shop and cross the pavement to a 
little roadster that has been drawn up to 
wait for him at the curb. He will climb 
in sullenly and be driven off for a cocktail 
by the striking dark lady whose very lovely 
hands are upon the wheel. 

In this manner the sight of Toddy being 
driven about in Ilaria’s little car has become 
as familiar to Florentines as the square 
golden tower of the Palazzo Signoria, and 
the story of his frequently foiled attempts 
at truantry have got to be as well known 
as the circumstance of Mussolini’s rise to 
power. 


| Make $75.00 a week and up, selling 
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ChasePain Away 
with Musterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musterole isalso made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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our fine made-to-measure, all-wool 
suits, direct to wearer. Biggest values — 
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sions paid in advance. We attend tode- 
livery and collections. 6x9 swatch sam- 
ples—ove' r 100 styles all one price a a 
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at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 


earn big money. $25 to $100 a week and 
more. Learn at home in spare time under 
personal direction of one of America’s most 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising art- 
ists of 35 years’ successful experience. 


Be an Artist 


Delightful, fascinating profession. Wonder- 
ful, new home-study method makes drawing 
easy! Send postal or letter today for special 
offer, telling of complete Artist’s Outfit FREE 
to new students. Write for illustrated book, 
“New Easy Way to Become an Artist.” 
Don't delay—write at once. Address 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 322C 
1115-15th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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strings of her fiddle, watched while the lead- 
ing lady was made to set her small palms 
down into the sanguine mixture and then 
to rub them clean on her apron with a 
quick, downward gesture, while large, shin- 
ing tears were affixed to her cheeks. 

Blood and tears! Tears and blood! The 
symbols of human woe commanded as coolly 
as ham and eggs! 

Carey went home to Preston House in 
the late afternoon and plunged remorsefully 
into the placid life within the high-walled 
garden, but if peace of mind had been diffi- 
cult before, it was impossible now 


T= spring rains were on, voluminous, 
flooding; but Carey took his walks un- 
failingly, parking in a cranny of the wall the 
rubbers the sisters insisted upon. He had 
done twelve blocks one day when he came to 
a particularly awful crossing. It was a lake. 
Men from the street department in high 
rubber boots carried women and children 
across the muddy, swirling water, and he 
stood still to watch. Children splashed and 
squealed and loved it; old ladies shivered 
and minced—a small, dark girl, darkly 
dressed, rather colorless, stood apart, wait- 
ing her turn. 

A carrier came slopping up to her 
suddenly, and caught her up capably but 
sans ceremony. She gave a stifled cry, 
looked wildly about her, threw a quick 
glance of appeal at Carey Preston, tried to 
pull her skirt down over her slim legs. as 
the man delivered her at the car steps, 
slipped, clutched unavailingly at the hand- 
rail, and went down into the seething pud- 
dle. The car, loaded beyond its limit, 
speeded away, churning water as it went. 
The man caught her up again, explaining 
loudly and clearly that the fault was her 
own, carried her back to the sidewalk and 
at once set off again with a giggling child 
under each arm. 

She looked so little, so bedraggled and 
forlorn that Carey went up to her, though 
she. wasn't, he noted, the sort of girl at 
whom a fellow would look twice. He asked 
if he could help her, and she answered, be- 
wilderedly, that she must go to Hollywood. 
She spoke with a strong French accent— 
“"Olywooood,” she called it, and the ma- 
Egned word took on new and plaintive 
charm. It sounded a little like Holyrood. 
Carey explained to her that she was already 
in Hollywood and inquired as to the exact 
location she wanted, and she produced an 
address from a small, mud-smeared hand- 
bag, making a little grimace, trying to tidy 
herself with a tiny, inadequate handkerchief. 
She was trembling with cold and fright, and 
her teeth were chattering. 

“Well, you're a long way from it,’ he 
told her. “You'll have to transfer—take 
two cars, unless we can get a taxi.” 

The idea of a taxi seemed to terrify her, 
and he gave it up at once, but the man in 
the rubber boots said it might be twenty 
minutes before there was another car, east— 
trouble on the line. 

“Then,” said Carey firmly, “you must 
come in here’—he nodded toward a tea- 
room—‘“and get warm and dry. You're 
almost having a chill, you. know.” 

“Non, no, no, nevair mind! I wait.” She 
shook her head, but he took a firm grip 
on her slim forearm and guided her to the 
threshold, and there, looking up at him for 
a troubled instant, she seemed to see some- 
thing reassuring, for the rigidity went out 
of the small figure, and she went in without 
further protest. The little place was steam- 
ily warm and comforting, and he ordered 
hot coffee. “Oh, please!” he begged boy- 
ishly. “It’s nothing! And—and I’ve just 
een in France myself!” 


BLOOD AND TEARS 
(Continued from page 47) 


“Oh—you know France?” It was a hun- 
gry little cry, homesick and heartsick, and 
a faint color came into her white face. It 
occurred then to young Preston that, while 
she was the sort of girl one wouldn't look 
at twice, if by any chance one did, well, 
one would keep right on looking. She was 
but newly arrived in California, in America. 
She had come to join relatives, and the rela- 
tives were not there; they had never received 
her letter; they had moved away. The peo- 
ple who lived at her aunt’s address were 
renting her a room,—“so small a room for 
the so large price,’—and she wished to give 
French lessons. She understood very well 
how to give French lessons; but how—she 
asked him—should one give the French les- 
sons without the pupils? 

Carey was rosily sure that there must be 
oodles of people, slathers of ’em, falling over 
each other to take advantage of getting 
genuine French, the real Parisian accent; 
but they were, it appeared, performing no 
such antics. There had been a series of 
dreary disappointments; people who refused 
point-blank, people who promised and then 
failed, people who took lessons and did not 
pay. She was on her way, now, to the 
last surviving possibility—one Mrs. Jenkins, 
who would take a trial lesson without pay- 
ment and then make up her mind; and she 
must make haste. It was already late. She 
fished determinedly in a small, anemic purse; 
Monsieur must permit her to pay her share, 
else~she would know that she had been in- 
discreet— 

There was something, he decided, rather 
bleak about her little face, for all the baby- 
ish mouth, the candid, troubled eyes. He 
permitted her to contribute her fifteen cents, 
but he announced his unshakable determina- 
tion to see her safely and dryly to Mrs. 
Jenkins’ door, and again she considered him 
for a long moment in silence before she 
acquiesced. 

She did not talk very much on the two 
street-cars. A bruised and bitter spirit, this 
child of a war-scarred land. “Oh, oui, I 
saw, I knew. I was not too young. I was 
nine when it began; I sink I was ninety, 
when it was over. We are four girls at 
*ome—too many. I s'ink I will come ’ere 
to seek my fortune. Now—” She gave a 
slight, Gallic shrug. “I ’ave only—Mrs. 
Jenkins!” 


T the edge of Mrs. Jenkins’ lawn, she 
4 4 thanked him gravely and sincerely and 
took definite leave of him. He was, please, 
not to wait, and it was not necessary to give 
Monsieur her Los Angeles address; he had 
given himself sufficient trouble as it was. 
He had been of a kindness so great, so 
amazing, in this cold land— She wished 
him a sedate good-day and went steadily 
through the garden and up the front steps, 
and he saw the front door close behind her. 

“But I'll just wait five minutes, to make 
sure,” he decided, stepping behind a tree 
across the street and lighting a cigarette. 

In less than four she came out again, ran 
hastily down the steps and the walk. There 
was a look of panic on her face, and she 
stood still in the street for an instant, clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands. Then she 
set out swiftly in the direction of Los 
Angeles, but she walked unsteadily, her 
head down, and he thought she must be 
crying, and he crossed the street and fol- 
lowed her at a little distance. When she 
boarded a car, he meant to get on too. 
The child was bewildered; he must find a 
way of helping her, must break through her 
reserve, her distrust. 

Car after car passed her, but she did not 


slacken her pace, and at last ke caught up | 


with her, came abreast of her, spoke. 
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Such as stage stars use. 

By Edna Wallace Hopper 

We on the stage and in 
movies are careful of our looks. 
And we are extravagant. I 
have always had my powders 
made to order, by the greatest 
experts I know. They cost me 
$5.00 per box. They were so 
exquisite that all my friends 
asked me to order for them. 

When I offered my beauty 
helps to women I did not in- 
clude this powder. It was too 
expensive. Butthousandsasked 
me for it. So I went to the 
makers. I said, “I can use a 
million boxes if put up to sell 
at 50c and $1.00.” They have 
finally agreed to do that. 

So now you will find my 
powders—Edna Wallace Hop- 
per’s Face Powders—at every 
drug and toilet counter. There 
are two types. One is my fa- 
vorite—a heavy, clinging, cold 
cream powder. I use it always, 
because it stays. But the same 
powder is made light and fluffy, 
for those who prefer that type. 
The heavy powder, in square 
box, costs $1.00, the light, in 
round box, only 50 cents. Both 
come in three shades. 

You will find these exquisite 
powders—the powders which 
bear my name. In all my 40- 
year search I have found noth- 
ing to compare. Mail this 
coupon for samples. They 
will give you new conceptions 
of fine powder. I am delighted 
to now place it at your call. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 86:1RB 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
I want to try 
OYouth Cream Powder Face Powder 
White—Flesh—Brunette 
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As Your Hair Grows Grayer 


—does he notice other women more? 


Smart women never let themselves look 
old! Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. 

We all know the advantages of a youth- 
ful appearance. 

Your hair is your charm. It makes or 
mars the face. When your hair fades, turns 
gray and looks streaked, just a few appli- 
cations of Sage Tea and Sulphur enhances 
its appearance a hundred- fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of ‘“‘Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition 
of other ingredients. Thousands of folks 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School De ‘partment 
will help you solve the proble m of your child’s future 
training see pages 4 to 8 . 
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rely upon this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it 
darkens so naturally and evenly. You 
simply moisten a sponge or soft brush 
with it, drawing this through the hair, 
taking one small strand at a time. By 
morning the gray hair disappears; after 
another application or two, its natural 
color is restored and it becomes thick, 
glossy and lustrous, and you appear years 


younger. 
WYETH’S 


Sage.-4Sulphur 


4 Acid Mouth 


Means unpleasant breath. Pinch of Sterizol 
dissolves on tongue. Delightfully refreshing. 
A marvelous antiseptic salt with hundreds of 
uses. Booklet mailed free. $1.00 jar makes 4, 


pints. At your druggist 
or order direct enclosing $1.00. TE RIZO 
THE STERIZOL COMPANY 

132WaterSt., Ossining, NewYork THE ANT Serre 

DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them 
appearnatur ally dark, long and 
luxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face 
Perfectly harmless. Used by millions 
of lovely women. BLack or Brown, 
obtainable in solid cake form or 
waterproof liquid. 75¢ at your deal- 
er’s or direct postpaid. 
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+ eream or clay. Booklet, ‘“*The Magic of a 
New Skin,”’ free in plain sealed envelope. 
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The hard little Gallic shrug again, and a 


curling lip. “Oh, nevair mind... .. It 
does not matter. Madame Jenkins ‘as 
change’ ‘er mind; she ‘as gone to play Mah 
Jongg!” : 
“Well, that’s abominable, of course,” said 
Carey uncomfortably, “but there are other 


people--there must 
better take a car? 
walk it, you know!” 
her small, shabbily shod feet. 

For answer she stood still, 
mud-smeared hand-bag and took 
tiny coin purse which she opened 
upside down with a swift, 


be. And—hadn’t you 
You couldn’t possibly 
He looked down at 


opened the 
out the 
and held 
dramatic gesture 


“One mus’ walk,” she said simply. 

“But—but what are you going to do?” 
he stammered. 

Again the bitter bleakness in the white, 
small face, again the shrug. “Z’ere are two 
Sings for me, monsieur. One is—not pos- 
sible; ze ozzer is—ze river!” 


N insane, hysterical desire to laugh shook 
Carey Preston, despite her pale despera- 
She had never seen the Los Angeles 
The puddle which 
introduce them would be 
just as deadly But good gad, what 
could he say or do? He mustn't strike a 
false note! If only his good, gentle sisters 
were there! 

“We thought, dear Carey, that you might 
care to keep up your French—” 

Rachel’s weary, high-bred voice seemed 
to float to him from the rose-garden 

“Look here,” he cried out joyfully, “you’ve 
got a pupil—one that wont break dates or 
change his mind, and who'll pay in ad- 
vance!” 

“Oo do you mean, monsieur ?” 

“IT mean me!” said young Carey trium- 
phantly. “Now, don’t shake your head, 
mam’selle! Oh, I don’t wonder you hesi 
tate, but see—here’s my card—and Ill— 
I'll bring my sisters to call on you; I've 
got five sisters and Ill bring four of ’em 
And they’ve been wanting me to keep up 
my French; that’s the solemn truth! You 
can ask ‘em yourself!” 

She was not lightly won to the idea; it 
took a great deal of hearty young eloquence 
to convince her, and even then she would 
accept only one dollar of the three he 
wanted to advance for the first lesson. 
It would be impossible to receive him where 
she was rooming; she must come to Preston 
House. He did not dare to urge luncheon, 
and he put her on her car with a positive 
promise of appearance at three the next day ; 
| his crafty plan was that old Simon should 
appear with the tea-tray just as the lesson 
came to an end. 


tion. 
river, poor lamb 
had served to 


HE sisters were mildly pleased, and 
Deborah and Dorcas readily assented to 
the idea of rather nourishing sandwiches 
instead of wafers for tea, but a faint shadow 
settled on them when he mentioned the 
price he was paying for the lessons. They 
had been given to understand that really 
good teachers got only half that, but of 
course, under the circumstances, dear Carey 
must do as he felt about it. 
It was odd, and pathetic, he thought, how 


maiden ladies almost always grew parsi- 
monious. Well, once he came into his in- 
heritance, they should have every luxury, 


bless their old hearts! 

She rang the bell in the garden gate at 
precisely three o’clock, and Deborah and 
Dorcas went down the prim paths with him 
to receive her. He could see that the wari- 
ness of her gaze relaxed at sight of them, 
and the sisters were patently charmed with 
her. The hand-bag and the shabby little 
shoes were cleansed of mud-stains, and her 
frock, for all its simplicity and the fact that 
it was far from new, had, even to mascu- 


| line eyes, an air. 


The lesson got under way at once, and 
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he found her an excellent teacher, quick, 
clear, thorough, and she held him rigidly 
to the business in hand. Deborah and 
Dorcas, with Simon and the tea-tray at their 
heels, came in on the stroke of four, and 
she was persuaded to stay. 

“Will you not give us this pleasure?” 
Deborah wanted graciously to know. “We 
live so quietly at Preston House, mam’selle, 
because of my sister's failing health, that a 
guest is a rare treat for us.” 

Carey wished she would eat more sand- 
wiches, but at least she had the comfort of 
tea in precious old china, hot and hearten- 
ing, and it brought a faint color to her 
cheeks. A fellow had the feeling, in spite 
of her mousiness and pallor, that she could 
light up on occasion. And the poise of the 
little thing, the breeding, the pride! 

The days ceased, then, to drag themselves 
like sleepy snails across the calendar; they 
did a minuet, and reels and rigadoons; some- 
times, when the spring warmed softly about 
them and lessons were had in the garden 


under the ancient pepper trees, they danced | 


on their toes, whirling. 

“Mam’selle,” he ventured one mild morn- 
ing while they waited. for old Simon’s 
punctilious announcement of luncheon, “you 
never tell me anything about your home, 
about yourself! You know me like a book 

-but you never talk about yourself!” 

The girl gave him a long look, steady 
and a little sad. “I will talk, presently, 
monsieur,” she said. “When it is time, just 
before—the end, I will tell you of me. I 
will tell you—much.” 

“Oh, but, I say, there isn’t going to be 
any end!” He was in a panic; he flushed 
pinkly. “Good Lord, I haven't learned 
French yet! I—why, you certainly want to 
finish the job! I expect a diploma!” 


HE said he was making most excellent 
progress; soon he would have all the 
French he needed for purposes of travel, of 
reading. Thereupon, with deep guile, he let 
the excellence of his work fall off. He was 
lazy, careless, forgetful; she was sharp with 
him. Her reserve seemed to deepen with 
the days, and there was a quality in it 
which puzzled him. Sometimes, looking up 
from his book, he found her dark gaze upon 
him’ with an expression which baffled him. 
She treated the Misses Preston with a re- 
spect which was almost reverence, and they 
beamed under it. 

Then one day she missed her appoint- 
ment and came early the next, white, shaken, 
heavy-eyed. She had been robbed of all 
the money she had earned; the little hand- 
bag had been taken from her on a crowded 
street-car, and the woman in whose house 
she was rooming had laughed rudely, mock- 
ing her tale, made scathing remarks about 
the French—asked for her room. 

“But of course you will stay here, with 
us, until your money comes from France!” 
Carey was emphatic. “Deborah, Dorcas, 
mustn't she?” 

“We will be happy to have you visit us, 
mam’selle,”” Miss Deborah said gently. “You 
will make us very anxious if you refuse.” 

The little French teacher dropped her pale 
face into her hands and stood so for a long 
moment, and when she faced them again, 
she was white and stern. “Very well, z’en. 
I accept your so great kindness. In very 
few days, I s'ink surely my money comes 
from ‘ome. Z’en—I explain many sing to 
you. And now’’—she threw back her head 
and expelled a long breath—‘let us begin 
ze lesson.” 

She came back in the afternoon with her 
suitcase, and the Misses Preston flutteringly 
installed her in one of the long-empty 
guest-chambers, a great, high-ceilinged, dig- 
nified room which seemed to engulf her, to 
swallow her up; and young Carey, seeing 
her there beneath his roof, so little and 








alone and pitiful, knew at last what had 
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naturally smooth and lustrous with 
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to a Bigger Salary 


Are you still trying to beat an unbeatable 
game—still trying to get big money when 

you have nothing special to offer? 
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| happened to him, what had been happening 
to him as steadily, as gently, as naturally 
| as the soft processes of the spring, ever since 
| he had seen her fall into the puddle. 
| He must be careful; he must not frighten 
her. It would be better, more considerate, 
| to wait until the money had come from her 
| family, until she was no longer dependent 
upon his hospitality. There was her pride, 
her fine, upstanding pride—God bless her!— 
to reckon with. He thought his discovery 
must be written in his face for all to read, 
and so he left her to dine with the sisters 
and sought out Jimmy Finley for the first 
time in nearly a month, and they dined 
together, and Jimmy suddenly and warmly 
urged a certain picture for the evening. 
Jimmy Finley had to speak twice before 





Carey heard him. “Come out of it!” he 
| rallied him. “I’m sayin’ we'll slide up the 
| street and see ‘Family Traditions.” He 


lighted a cigarette and regarded his friend 
narrowly. “I’ve a notion that it'll interest 
you.” 

“IT dare say it will,” said Carey blithely 
“Everything interests me tonight, old son!” 


“Well, you'll get an eyeful, I'm tellin’ you, 
| but at that, I figure it’s comin’ to you. Vic 
is steppin’ high and wide, these days, I can 


| tell you!” 

“Glad to hear it. I’m glad, too, that he 
gave up his notion of filming Preston House, 
or Sister Rachel's garden.” They rose and 
made their way toward the door. 

“How do you get that way?” inquired 
Jimmy Finley. “Give up nothing!” 

“Oh, then he still thinks he’s going to 
put it over?” 


“T'll tell the cock-eyed world he does,” 
said Jimmy fervently. 
Carey laughed indulgently. The frantic 


boast and foolish word of a mad mummer 
were not going to concern him that night. 


T a quarter before ten o'clock Carey 
let himself into Preston House with his 
latchkey and tapped in turn at the doors 
of Ruth and Naomi and asked them to 
join him in the library. They came after 
a brief delay, in high-necked, long-sleeved 
dressing-gowns, with ruffled night-caps fram- 
ing their pale faces. 
“Sister, he knows!” said Ruth to Naomi 
as they stepped into the room. 
Carey stared at them from the hearth-rug. 


“My dears,” he said, “will you tell me why 
you do it?” 
“Yes, Carey, dear,” said Naomi steadily. 


“To earn money.” 

The little three-word sentence seemed to 
float and quiver in the stillness of the serene 
old room. 

“But—why, in the name of all that’s 
holy—” 

Ruth took up the tale. “I gather that 
you have seen a picture,” she said. “ ‘Fam- 
ily Traditions?’ Yes. Oh, my dear brother, 
we are sorry to have given you such a 
shock! We should have prepared you, but 
you have said you never go to motion pic- 
tures.’ 

“It’s the first one I’ve seen since I came 
|} home. A friend took me. But, Ruth— 
| Naomi—” He spread out his hands help- 
lessly and let them fall at his side. He 
was dazed, stunned. 

“Sit down, dear,’ said Naomi gently. “It 
was—it has been for a long time—necessary 
to earn money. By the merest chance we 
heard of that opportunity; they pay ‘extras,’ 
as they call them, very well—never less than 
five dollars a day, and frequently we earn 
more. They are extremely glad to secure— 
gentlewomen.” Her fine chin went up on 
that. “They are not—plentiful. We have 
been treated with every courtesy, brother. 
And our dear Rachel has never dreamed”— 
she flushed—‘“that Preston House has been 
disgraced.” 

“Disgraced?” He crossed the floor at a 
bound and dropped to his knees before them 
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where they sat on the rosewood sofa, and 
gathered the two of them into one embrace. 
“Why, there’s never been a Preston so gal- 
lant, so game!” He choked over it. “But— 
about the money! This thing bowls me 
over! Haven't you plenty? Didn't Father 
leave you awfully well provided for?” 

The two women looked at each other in 
distress. “He—yes, he did, dear,” said Ruth, 
“but that was many years ago, and we have 
lived luxuriously. Please don’t ask us now, 
Carey. Rachel is going to explain every- 
thing to you on your birthday—next Friday. 
Please wait, and be patient, dear!” 

He jumped to his feet and began to walk 
excitedly up and down. “Good Lord, if 
your estate is used up, why didn’t you use 
my money? Don’t you know how gladly, 
how thankfully—” He broke off, appalled 
at the terror and misery so manifest in their 
two faces. 

“Oh, Carey, don’t—please!” It came from 
Naomi in a stifled sob, and she rose and 
went unsteadily from the room. “I can't 
bear it! Oh, I can’t bear it!” She wept. 
Ruth, hurrying after her, threw him a plead- 
ing glance from the door. “Carey, I beg 
of you, do not mention this again until 
your birthday!” 


HE last of his name sat on in the library 
of Preston House until the fire had 
burned down to a gray ash and old Simon’s 
chickens were sleepily hailing the new day. 
The thing was incredible, ghastly, grotesque. 
The sisters had used his fortune. The girl- 
mother had left him and his heritage un- 
reservedly in their hands. They had prom- 
ised her to give him a “happy and care-free 
boyhood,” and they had kept their word, 
but—good Lord! 
The dawn found him shivering with cold, 
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but calm and steadied, and filled with pity | 


and tenderness. After all, what did they 
know of business honor, of standards of 
integrity? Never a word of reproach should 
they hear from him. He would wait until 
Friday morning for the painful scene which 
must be gone through with, and then he 
would square his shoulders and set his face 
toward the future, with—oh, good Lord !— 
six women to fend for! It was pretty grim, 
when he had been going to play the king and 
the beggar-maid, to have nothing but empty 
and untrained hands to offer the little pale 
girl in the great guest-chamber. 

There was a sense of strain throughout 
the household. Rachel, less well than usual, 
kept her bed. Ruth and Naomi hurried 
off after early breakfasts without seeing their 
brother; Deborah and Dorcas went about 
the grave business of conducting Preston 
House, with compressed lips and averted 
eyes; and Mam’selle would not speak to 
him in English, and the week dragged itself 
dolefully along. 

Carey was amazed to have his French 
teacher ask him to take her for a walk soon 
after breakfast on Friday—his birthday. “I 
sink we are too much in ze house,” she 
said, with an odd eagerness in her voice. 
“Today I have ze great wish for ze moun- 
tain, for ze sea. Shall we go?” 

“Mam/’selle, I’d love it.” He shook his 
head unhappily. “But today I must be with 
my sisters.” 

Her fine brows lifted; there was a faint, 
provocative smile—the first hint of coquetry 





she had ever vouchsafed him. “But, when I 
ask? Ze first time I evair ask?” 
close and looked up at him with appeal in 
her tragic eyes. “Oh, please!” 

All his sturdy resolves crumbled away. 
He broke his word to himself and caught 
her in his arms. “No,” he said, “no, dearest! 
This day for my sisters, and all the rest of 
the days—all the days of my life for you! 
I didn’t mean to speak so soon—I swore 
I'd wait—that I wouldn’t frighten you—” 


She came | 





But he wasn’t frightening her, for after the | 
first faint struggle, she was quiet in his | 
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embrace. He could feel—he could hear— 
the hammering of her heart, and when his 
lips found hers and clung there, she did not 
deny him. 

“Carey, dear!’ It was Naomi’s voice in 
the hall. (She and Ruth had stayed home 
that day.) “Sister Rachel is waiting for 
you.” 

“Coming!” he called’ unsteadily. Then, 
to the girl in his arms: “Wait for me in 
our corner of the garden. I'll come! I 
wont be long!” 

Then the little French teacher did a 
strange thing. Standing on tiptoe, she took 
his flushed face between her hands and 
kissed him softly and solemnly upon the 
brow. “Good-by,” she said. “My dear— 
my dear—good-by!” And she turned and 
ran from him. 

“Not good-by,” he laughed. “Only for 
half an hour—twenty minutes—” 


T was two hours before he came to her. 
She was sitting under the ancient pepper 
tree, with her hat and cloak on, and her bag 
beside her, and she was paler than he had 
ever before seen her. 

He was almost as pale as she, and he 
lcoked as if the care-free, happy boyhood his 
girl-mother had begged for him had passed 
forever. He sat down slowly, limply, and 
his hands dropped between his knees. “I 


am so—stunned,” he said tonelessly, “so 
horrified—” 

She frowned a little, looking at him. She 
had been ready to speak herself, ready, 


primed, tense; she didn’t want—she didn’t 
dare—to wait. “I have something to tell 
you,” she said. 

He did not appear to hear her. “I 
thought,” he said, his lips curling in bitter 
self-scorn, “that my sisters had helped them- 
selves to my inheritance. I was going to 
be very generous and forgiving about it, 
very magnanimous. Well, I wont have to 
be, because—they couldn't take what wasn’t 
there. I thought my mother had a great 
fortune. ‘Her face was her fortune,’ Rachel 
says, ‘and it was a very beautiful face.’ 
For twenty-four years they’ve sacrificed to 
give to me. Oh, when I think of myself, 
loafing through college, dawdling all over 
Europe, dozing away these two months—” 
He sprang to his feet and flung himself up 
and down the prim path. Then he halted 
before her and smiled wearily, winningly. 
“You'll just have to be patient with me, 
dearest, till I get my bearings again. It’s 
not that I’m forgetting -you—please believe 
that. , 

“You must listen to me,” said the girl 
desperately, stamping her foot; and some 
cell in his bewildered brain registered dimly 
the fact that she spoke quite without accent. 
“I’m going away in a minute. I wanted to 
go without speaking to you, because, added 
to everything else, I'm a coward, but I 
wouldn’t let myself. Will you try to re- 
member that one thing, when you're hating 
and despising me? That I did wait, and 
told you the truth?” 

That cut sharply through his abstraction. 
“Hate you? Despise you? What are you 
talking about?” 

“I’m talking about me,” she said, still 
with that desperate steadiness. “Myself— 
Ann Trevenna. That’s my name. I’ve 
been here in the pay of Le Blanc. -He came 
to New York; I’ve worked for the head 
office there. It was to let him win his 
wager—his bet that he could get in here 
and take a shot of the rose garden. I was 
to unlock the garden gate. That was why 
I had to stay here, you see.” 

If he had been pale before, he was livid 
now. “Then,” he stammered, “you didn’t— 
you aren’t—” 

She shook her head impatiently. “It was 
all lies—can’t you understand? No,” she 
answered herself, “you can’t understand any- 


| thing so mean, so base. Well, I’m asking 
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you to remember three things: that I 
thought it was a joke, a lark, when I took 
the job, never dreaming you'd be—you, and 
your sisters— And now I’m giving you 
back every cent and paying for my board 
and lodging’—she put a little sheaf of bills 
on the bench beside her—‘and giving Le 
Blanc his money, every penny of it.” She 
shivered, though the April day was sweetly 
mild and warm. “And that, although I 
opened the gate this morning, I closed it 
again. That's all. Except that I did wait 
and tell you.” 

She stood up, clutching her bag, then 
added: “I’m going to be ashamed, as long as 
I live, but I wont forget what it’s been to 
be here, to know you. I'll try to forget, 
but I wont—ever.” She had turned away 
from him and started down the path to 
the iron gate, walking swiftly. 


He took a stumbling step. “Wait!” he 
called hoarsely after her. “Wait! You 
can’t—” 


Then they both started at the sound of 
a scream, a thin, faltering scream, ragged, 
uneven, ceasing abruptly. Carey cried, 
“Rachel!” but he could not have told why, 
for never in all her ladylike life had she 
emitted a sound like that, and they both 
started running toward the rose-garden. 

Miss Rachel Preston, shaken by the scene 
with her young half-brother, had gone out 
alone to her sanctuary for a breath of air, 
and she had found Le Blanc there, Le Blanc, 
who had slipped into the walled garden in 
the brief interval of the unlocked gate, and 
hidden—Le Blanc, with a camera-man 
grinding the crank of his machine, Le Blanc 
the vandal; and she had dropped at his 
feet, like a Vestal Virgin on the threshold 
of her temple. 

Young Carey Preston charged blindly at 
Le Blanc, at the camera-man, at the ma- 
chine itself, with a red mist before his eyes. 
Some one was sobbing terribly; he thought 
it must be Mam’selle, only she wasn’t Mam’- 
selle any more— Le Blanc—what was it 
he was trying to remember? Ah, yes— 
once more he had ordered the symbols of 
human woe as coolly as ham and eggs! 
“Bring me the blood and tears!” Her tears, 
the girl’s tears—he didn’t know her name, 
but he mustn't let her go away..... 
Rachel's blood, blue blood, quiet in her 
proud old veins; his own hot blood bright 
on his fists. .... Tears and blood—blood 
and tears. 





E BLANC had come on from Hollywood 
for a conference with the New York 
office. The New York office was highly 
pleased and satisfied with him, and he was 
highly pleased and satisfied with himself, 
because he had succeeded in a certain small 
and unimportant matter whereof he had 
— loud boast, because he had won a 

t. 

His chief studied his serene face. “And 
it doesn’t put a crimp in your triumph to 
remember that you killed the old lady?” 
he inquired. . 

“Nix on the sob stuff, Eddie,” said Le 
Blanc peaceably. “Doctors had said she'd 
snuff out, just like that, any minute. Good, 
easy exit, I call it. No, take it by and 
large, they’re all in luck—sold Gibraltar to 
some hotel people for a sickening wad of 
jack—and speaking of such, the Trevenna 
girl tore up my check, you know, and threw 
it in my teeth with a large, handsome ges- 
ture, just before she disappeared. Sweet 
Daddy, but that cub raised hell and halle- 
lujah to find her!” 

“And that, too, failed to annoy you—two 
nice youngsters, getting their kid hearts 
broken—” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” the di- 
rector inquired amiably. “Me? I made 
the match! And now”—he hitched his chair 
forward and lighted a cigarette—“about the 
new production ?” 
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Wart On Your Nose 


would not be noticed nearly as much as a frail, 
weak body. Yet, if you had a wart on your 
nose, you would worry yourself sick—you would 
pay most any price to get rid of it. But what 
about that body of yours? What are you doing 
to make people admire and respect you? Wake 
up! Come to your senses! Don’t you realize 
what a strong, robust body means to you? It 
makes no difference whether it be in the busi- 
ness or social world—everybody admires the 
strong, robust fellow--everyone despises the 
weakling. 


I Will Transform You 


I make weak men strong. That’s my job. 
That’s why they call me “The Muscle Builder.” 
I never fail. A bold statement, but true. I 
don’t care how weak you are, I can do the 
trick. The weaker you are, the more notice- 
able the results. I’ve been doing this for so 
many years, it’s easy now. I know how. 

In just thirty days, I’m going to put one full 
inch on those arms of yours. Yes, and two 
inches on your chest. But that’s nothing. I’ve 
only started. Now comes the real work. I’m 
going to broaden your shoulders and strengthen 
your back. I’m going to deepen your chest so 
that every breath will literally penetrate every 
cell of your lungs, feeding them with rich life- 
giving oxygen. You will feel the thrill of life 
glowing throughout your entire system. I’m 
going to tighten up those muscles in and around 
your heart, kidneys and stomach. I’m going to 
shoot a quiver up your spine so that you will 





stretch out your big brawny arms and shout 
nba so lig. fgpcscong a ces EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
for bigger and harder tasks to do. Nothing The Muscle Builder 


will seem impossible. Author of “Muscle Building”, “Science of Wrestling”, ‘Here's Health”, etc. 


Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday socks it’s good. It’s wonderful. And the best of it is, I don’t just 
promise you these things—I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Come on then and make me prove it. That’s what I like. 


Are you ready? Atta boy! Let’s go. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 


It yn ng iy tog full page photographs of myself and some of the many prize ee en an eee ae ee me ee ee ee ey 
winning pupils ave trained. Many of these are leaders in their business profes- i 
sions today. I have not only given them a body to be proud of, but made them | Earle E. Lisderman, : | 
better doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc. Some of these came to me as pitiful weak Dept. 7002, 305 Broadway, New York City 
lings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at | Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which | 
their present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
you. It will thrill you through and through. All I ask is ten cents to cover the | part whatever, a copy of your latest beok, “‘Muscular | 
cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you Development.” (Please write or print plainly.) 
at all, but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send | | 
today—right now, before you turn this page. 
| SERINE. oc oc 00 o0d0e0gsek00eeetenen00ssebehoeestsce | 
EARLE E. LEDERMAN [Street ....ssssesessssssesesssessneneesseereneneans | 
c | 


Dept. 7002 305 Broadway SN © Soc eer ol 
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SAY ‘‘BAYER ASPIRIN’’ —Gontine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 


Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 





Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Asvirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT | 


HELP WANTED 

CLOTHING SENSATION-—New line of men’s clothes, 
All Wool suits all at one low price of $23.50 We pay 
biggest commissions cash with order and supply finest 
selling outfit. Experience isn’t necessary. If you're 
honest and willing to work we'll train you. Address 
Dept. 207, WILLIAM C. BARTLETT, Inc., 850 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. 

AGENTS—$6 to $12 a day easy. 350 lightweight. 
fast selling, popular priced necessities, food flavors, 
perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. Agent’s outfit 
free. Write today—quick—now. American Products 
Co., 2343 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW spark plug invention, the Beacon Lite; visible 
flash from each explosion in cylinders; big gas savers; 
sell on sight. Write today for special proposition. 

CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 
Dept 165, Cleveland, Ohio = 

AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. _ Sell Madi- 
son ‘*Better-Made’’ Shirts for large Manufacturer di- 
rect to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 

MADISON MILLS, 564 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, musical comedies and reveues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tions, entertainments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. S, Denison & Co., 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 31, Chicago, IL. 


OLD COINS 
OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know that Coin Col- 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And 
high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 
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Fort Worth. 


Texas 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 


PATENTS—Write for my free Guide Books “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “Invention and Industry” 
and ‘Record of Invention’’ blank before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for instructions. Promptness assured. No charge 
for above information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Lawyer. 847 Security Bank Building, di- 
rectly across street from Patent 


Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS—TRADEMARKS—COPYRIGUTS—W rite 
for free Guide Books and “Record of Invention Blauk’’ 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or 
invention for free Examination and Instructions. 
J. Evans & Co., 696 Ninth. Washington, D. C. 

Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “How to Get Your Patent.”’ Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept.28, Wash.. D.C, 


PATENTS. Send drawing or model for examination 
and report as to patentability. Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G Street. Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In_ business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo, 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 
$500.00, Prize Contest. If you write the best fourth 
verse for our song “Empty Arms” you will receive 
$500.00. Send your name and we shall send you free 
the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 753, New York. 





Earn $25 Weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary, details Free. 
PRESS SYNDICATE 


1034 St. Louis. 
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THE SQUAW 


| challenging butterfly wasn’t even worth his 
cannonades of scorn. 

“Oh, I had my dose of fighting in that 
net, all right!” he cried out with one of his 
wide-armed gestures. “Of fighting like a 
herring in a seine! I stood my turn, and 
saw them mesh me in closer and closer.” 
The movement of his thick-shouldered body 
was almost a shudder. “I caught onto their 
crazy machinery, and thought I was being 
whirled into wider circles of life. But all 
I turned out to be was a busy little goldfish 
paddling around a tepid glass bowl, like all 
the other busy little goldfish in that set. It 
was all so damnably predetermined and pro- 
grammed and laid out for me! It was all 
so futile and self-defeating! And then a 
little bell seemed to ring somewhere in the 
back of my head, Cowles, and I had to get 
out of it. I had to get out of it or start 
killing people.” 

“You nearly did kill somebody,” I flung 
back at him, stretching a point to shock him 
once more into sanity. 

“D’you mean Daulis?” he demanded, 
laughing another of his «mirthless laughs. 

| “Not on your life. You can’t kill Dresden 
china.” 

“Do you imagine you added much to her 
happiness?” I asked. 

“Oh, it would hurt her pride, I suppose 
But it would never interfere much with 
her heart-action. She’s not the type for 
that. I know her, Cowles, considerably 
better than you do. And I knew exactly 
what I was doing when—when I dropped 
out.” 

“What 
quired. 





were you doing?” I coldly in- 


E found it hard to answer me, apparent- 
ly, as his opaque eyes came to a rest on 
| the brown face bent over the beadwork. 

“You can call it taking a cure, if you like,” 
he finally proclaimed. “I went into retreat, 
as they used to phrase it.” 

“With a klootch to keep you company!” 
I derided, with a gesture toward the Indian 
woman on the wolf-skin. 

“That was merely to make it final,” he 
explained, quite without resentment. He 
turned back to his klootch, the next moment, 
and to her spoke a word or two in a tongue 
that was strange to me. 

The woman got up, at that message, and 
passed out of the dlahee, closing the door 
after her. But I noticed, as she went, that 
she was both younger and taller than I had 
| expected. There was even an undulatory 
sort of grace in her movements as she passed 
me on her moccasined feet, though my 
final impression of her, for all her quietness, 
| was one of intensity, of somnolent capacity 

for violence, like that of a copperhead coiled 

in sleep. 
“You know, of course, that you’re wast- 
ing your time,” Prudyn said to me across 
| the restored quietness of the cabin. 

“IT wanted to keep you from wasting 
yours,” I contended, resenting the cool com- 
miseration of his glance. 

“Time!” he laughed. 
such thing as time left. in my life. 
the blessing of it, the beauty of it. It’s 
like being in a bath of stillness, where 
nothing happens, where nothing ever can 
happen.” 

I seemed to catch at a final glimmer of 
| light. The man, after all, was a bit mad. 


“Why, there’s no 
That's 


“T can’t see,” I said with challenging de- 
liberation, “why you didn’t shoot yourself.” 

He made no reply to that, though he sat 
for a moment or two studying me with his 
barricaded eye. 

“IT wish to hell you’d kept away from 
here!” was his sudden and altogether un- 
looked-for exclamation as he rose and crossed 
to the door. 
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iV MAN (Continued from 
page 69) 4 f 5 
his I watched his silhouetted hulk as he swung out Oo 
that door open and stood staring up the Sneak entities dew tae 
hat wide valley. four out of every five over 
his “It’s going to snow,” he said in an oddly Opi homnndvouat 
a flattened note of disappointment. “It’s go- Olea 
nd ing to snow,” he repeated; “and that means 
i” you wont be able to get away today.” 
dy , ile— 
eir FAILED to see, as the day darkened into Afraid a's price 
ng a premature twilight, on just what Pru- 
all dyn had based his prophecy of snow. There 
sh was no wind, and no perceptible drop in 
all the temperature. But the stillness of that 
It northern valley seemed oddly intensified. 
‘0- Prudyn’s country seemed filled with a vast A needless vic- 
all and solemn weariness. It made me think of tim of Pyorthee 
a a world that was going out, in the way an F 
he oil lamp goes out when its bowl is empty AA / 
et A gray softness filled the hollow of the ty: 
rt wooded hills, a mournful and lonesome soft- i) 
ness that gave a homely appeal to the sound 
ng of the kettle on the sheet-iron stove, to the lone knows 
m sigh of the draft through its cherry-colored She * penalty 
coals. Outside the cabin, the tree-trunks 
d, took on a tired and timeless solemnity. The 
1s. green of the lake gloomed down into a dull 
“n slate, without a breath to ripple it or a 
wing to cross it. And from peak to loom- 
ing peak there was not a sound to break P t t 
© the stillness, the lonely subarctic stillness that ro ec your gums 
e. floated like immaterialized swan’s-down in 
h the deepening light that seemed to be wait- d t th 
“ ing for something. Twice I went to the an. Save your ee 
ly door and looked out, trying to decipher 2 
ly what this ghostly something might be. But Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
d I found only a never-ending gray softness, tion under the water-line.so do the teeth 
a sustained quietness that it would have been : “ ; 
i- sacrilege to break with a shout. under the gum~line. If the gums shrink, 
I could see Prudyn’s nitchie, in the gray serious dangers result. . 
dusk, cleaning out his log-walled smoke- | 
t- house and making it ready for a bunk. It | The teeth are loosened. They are ex- 
n was not without significance, I remembered, | l 
that he should have asked Nanoosa to sleep | posed to tooth-base decay. The gums {- 
” there and leavé the dlahee to the two men. themselves beconi@ tender and bleed l 
But I would not hear of an arrangement ° . a coeaaill 
. like that. I may have come four thousand easily. They form sacs which become the poe 
” miles to separate them; yet I found myself doorwaysof organic disease for the whole op ategeen: teen 
n without the will to banish any woman, white | system They often disfigure the mouth der the gum-line 





or red, to an outhouse where gutted fish 
had once been smoked. As it was, she must 
have hated me quite enough. But there was 
a quiet-handed efficiency in each and all of 
her movements as she went about her task 
of building feathered pine-boughs into a 
floor-mattress, and carrying out blankets 
and a fawn-skin pillow stuffed with pine- 
needles. I noticed this same self-immured 
efficiency in her as she prepared our supper 
and waited on our table while we ate it. 
Not once, in my presence, did she address 
herself to Prudyn. She moved about, as 
meek and silent as a dog, seeming to read 
her master’s want in his eyes, so that his 
words, when he did speak, were monosyl- 
labic and meager. Yet his eyes had dwelt 
on her, I thought, with a mood of tender- 
ness, when I spoke of the crowd of sixty 
thousand I had pushed through at the Polo 
Grounds, three days before I started west- 
ward. 

“I escaped that labyrinth, thank God!” 
murmured my bearded hetairist as he 
emerged from his meditations. 

“To revel in this sort of thing!” I retorted, 
not without irritation, as I once more strode 
to the door. It was a movement, I imagine, 
to relieve myself of the accumulating loneli- 
ness under which my spirit was sagging like 
a pine-branch weighted down with wet 
snow. And Nanoosa, I noticed, stamped her 
moccasined feet as she came in from the 
smokehouse. Against her hair, black as a 
crow’s wing, I perceived a sprinkling of 
silvery white stars that vanished as I studied 
them. And that made me turn back to the 
doorway and look out. 

I could see, then, that it had begun to 
snow. The impalpable swan’s-down was 





as they recede. 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan's will prevent or check Pyorrhea’s 
progress. Forhan’s is safe, efficient and 
pleasant-tasting. It preserves gum health 
and corrects tender gum spots, hardens 
gum tissues so they will offer proper sup- 
port to the teeth, and keeps your mouth 
fresh and healthy. 

Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 

found it years. For your 


beneficial for 
own sake ask for Forhan's For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhan 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth 
lace 
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Free Trial Bottle 


Read Special Offer 





—Here is the way 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 


storer isn’t a new experimental prep- 
aration. I invented it many years ago 
to restore my own prematurely gray 
hair. It is a clear, colorless liquid, 
clean as water, which renews the per- 
fect original color to graying hair, 
perfect results assured. No interfer- 
ence with shampooing, nothing to 
wash or rub off, but soft, clean, fluffy, 
natural hair which renews your youth. 


Mail Coupon—Now 

Send for free trial outfit, containing 
trial bottle of restorer with full direc- 
tions for making test on single lock. 
Let me prove how easily, quickly and 
surely your gray hair can be renewed. 

Be sure to state natural color of 
your hair carefully. Enclose lock in 
letter if possible. 


Sarg, Goldman 


Hair Color Restorer 


¢ — <== Please print your name and address= = = 

Mary T. Gold »471B Gold Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

| Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- | 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my 

| hair is: Black dark brown....... medium 1! 
brown auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... | 

light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... 
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UNDERWOOD 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 





Wo Rod TE oR 


Your $3.00 unconditional}: 
returned if at ae a 8 


days you are not eatieded with this late model UND 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous ‘Shipman a DP 


GREAT PRICE SAVING largest wpewniver face 


tory in the world by our money saving meth: 


EASY MONTHLY PAYM ENTS youl ‘Sot 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this. wonderful machin 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Warde wondert 
pen 


agatems < of rebuilding typewriters and also val: SS 


the typewriter industry both instructive and en 


Act Today! 
Mail 


meer reer em 
Shipman Ward Tiease 
Mfs. Company a 4 td 
2202 Shines Building exp 
Montrose & Ravenswood Aves., Bn 


Name.. 











precipitating itself in the valley quietness. 
It was coming down in a silent, soft descent, 
whitening the world before my eyes, filling 
me with an odd sense of isolation as it de 
scended flake by hurrying flake. It made 
me think of a pall—of leisured burial after 
a leisured death. It continued to snow as 
Prudyn and I sat by the stove and smoked, 
and the Indian woman on her wolf-skin, 
back in the shadows, sewed at her intermi 
nable beadwork. It was still snowing when I 
took my lantern and went out to my waiting 
bunk in the smokehouse.. And it snowed 
during all the night as I lay surrounded by 


creosotic odors that made me feel like a 
mummy swathed in bitumen, a mummy to 
whom time and place were no longer a 


matter of moment 

It was still snowing when I emerged from 
my pyramided white igloo and waded to the 
cabin door where Nanoosa was carrying in 
wood for the morning fire. She seemed a 
part of the universal silence about me, for 
when I accosted her, civilly enough, no 
audible word of response came from her 
lips. Even Prudyn was singularly inarticu 
late during our breakfast in the warm illa 
hee. I noticed that the bunks were made 
up and the place in order. But I began to 
feel as intrusive as a third person on a 
wedding-journey. And I wasn’t greatly cast 
down when Nanoosa, with a bundle under 
her arm, silently departed from our midst. 

“Tell me about her,” I said to Prudyn, 
who had sighed and stirred in his chair as 
he watched her go. 

“There’s nothing 
response. 

“But where’s she off to?” I insisted. 

“TI imagine she’s going out to make medi- 
cine,” said the refugee as he filled his pipe. 
“She's a daughter of Tamma-Noaz, the 
medicine-man of the Skittagetans. She’s not 
Chinook or Siwash, as you might think 
And I notice she’s taken the old gentleman's 
medicine-bag and her precious calumet of 
pipestone. That means there'll be something 
doing in the shaman line, if I'm not mis- 
taken.” 

“Doesn’t that sort of thing 
you?” I asked. 

“Nothing ever worries me,” 
out of his gigantic unconcern. 

“But what is she trying to exorcise?” I 


to tell,” was his listless 


rather worry 


he muttered 


persisted, painfully conscious of the gulfs 
between us. 
“You,” was his brutally frank retort. 


I could afford to laugh at that, 
New York, at the moment, seemed an im- 
measurable distance away from us and our 
snow-covered illahee. 
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though | 


“Why should she want to get rid of me?” | 


I asked. 

“Don’t you suppose she knows you came 
to take me back?” he retorted. 

“And I’m going to,” I proclaimed as I let 
my glance lock with his. Then, in spite of 
his cynic smile, I returned to the task that 
had taken me there. I worked with Prudyn 
as one works over the half-drowned. I 
pleaded and argued and even did my best 
to anger him, struggling to restore to that 
inert carcass the will to live. He endured 
my talk, but it made no ponderable im- 
pression on him. He even got up, in the 
midst of one of my exhortations, and 
brought a bundle of softly cured skins, 
which he held before my face. 

“That’s Nanoosa’s work,” he said. 
it wonderful ?” 


“Tsn’t 


HEN I renewed the attack, ignoring the 
barbaric peltries, he just as offhand- 
edly paraded before me a vest of buckskin, 
fantastically adorned with beads and dyed 
porcupine-quills. 
“How's that for efficiency ?” 
edly inquired. 
But I turned back to my mission, basing 
my hope of hope on his earlier cry of pro- 
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test against my invasion of his squalid Eden. 
And as I talked, I saw him get slowly up 
from his chair again and go to a moose-hide 
bag swung over the second bunk, from 
which he took out still another bundle of 


hides. He placed them on the rough table 
between us. 

“How about these?” he asked, quite 
simply. 


I swung an indifferent eye over them. 
And then I stopped short. For I could see 
that they were baby-clothes, baby-clothes 
made out of the softest of fawn-skin, tiny 
shoes and leggings made of old pea-jacket 
serge, a slate-gray shirt neatly stitched to- 
gether from the corner of a worn camp- 
blanket, a diminutive cap of rabbit-skin on 
which a bright brass watch-spring had been 
sewn. 

“Great God, you don’t mean—” 

That was as far as I got. 

“Why not?” he asked as his combative 
eye met mine. “She never gave me that 
much !” 

I wasn’t thinking of Daulis Prudyn, at 
the moment. I was thinking of finalities 
much closer to hand. 

“But a half-breed!” I cried out in my 
blundering horror. “What chance are you 
giving him?” 





The squaw man stopped short in his de- | 


liberate gathering up of the litter of child- 
clothes. I could see his bony fist clench 
and his face go tan-color. I thought, for a 
moment, that he was going to strike me 
But he merely moved away, tugging at the 
throat of his hunting-shirt to loosen it as 
he went. 

“T guess we're all half-breeds,”’ he quietly 
observed, “if we go far enough back.” 

My own hand went up to my collar, for 
I suddenly felt as if the thick, warm air of 
that cabin were smothering me. But that 
sense of constriction, I knew, didn’t come 
from starched linen or cloth. It came from 
an entirely different fabric, woven by Fate, 
who weaves badly because she weaves 
blindly. 

Prudyn himself must have shared in that 
feeling, for he came to a pause in his animal- 
like pacing of the rough floor. 

“Let’s get out of here,’ he shouted in a 
sort of rough haste. “There's an extra pair 
of snowshoes on the wall there. And we 
can at least buck this storm for an hour or 
two!” 

But it was easier, I remembered as I took 
the interlaced frames from his great hairy 
hand, to buck snow than it was to buck 
biology. 


COULDN'T help wondering, as I floun- 

dered through the falling snow after 
Prudyn, just what it was he was struggling to 
escape. For he pressed blindly on, like a 
refugee with bloodhounds at his heels, de- 
clining to answer me when I spoke to him. 
When I dropped back, in resentment at his 
pace and in exasperation at his silence, I 
found that he forged ahead, indifferent to 
me and my movements. Yet what most im- 
pressed me was his solitariness. The lonely 
figure, leaning forward in that universai 


grayness, drinking up distance as other men | 
might have drunk up alcohol, took on a | 


wordless air of pathos. He made me think 
of a wounded animal in search of cover, of 
cover that could not be found. 

I had thought, at first, that he was merely 
trying to lose himself. I even asked myself, 
for one weak moment, if his movements 
marked the beginning of a stampede back 
to civilization. 
vanished when I saw him turn away from 
the lake and strike deeper into a wooded 


But that attenuated hope | 


valley where the pine-branches sagged dol- | 


orously under their accumulating crowns of 
snow, releasing themselves from that weight, 
now and then, like a shoulder quietly 
shrugged. I followed him through that 


lethal stillness, walled in by mountain-tops 
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which I could not see, wondering if it could 
be the thickness of the ever-falling flakes 
that still gave me my sense of constriction 
about the throat. 

I was glad to see Prudyn stop, at the 
crest of a long slope, for my legs ached, 
and the soft snow showed a tendency to 
ball under my feet. I noticed him stand 
there, apparently peering into the gray dis- 
tance in front of him. Yet he stood with 
his head slightly averted, like a man in an 
attitude of listening, of listening to sounds 
which he could not quite comprehend. Then 
he moved on again, hesitatingly, and still 
again came to a stop. 


E did not speak as I floundered up be- 

side him. He ignored me as he stood 
there, with his eyes unfocused and his body 
| oddly relaxed, like a man doing his best to 
hear the unhearable. 

And then I understood that I was wrong. 
For there was indeed sound in that gray 
smother of quietness. It was a measured 
and mournful sound, as mournful as the toll 
of a bell-buoy off a fog-hung shore. It 
seemed like the beat of a drum, muffled by 
snow and distance. And as I followed 
Prudyn, slow step by step, it grew stronger. 
It became more like the throb of a tom-tom, 
insistent and querulous, infinitely plaintive. 
It rose louder, without resonance yet 
strangely penetrating, as we threaded our 
way between the umber-toned fir-trunks. It 
impressed me as ages old and ancestral, like 
a timeless instrument sounding out of for- 
gotten centuries, like a call across gray gulfs 
no mind could quite remember. 

Prudyn stopped me, his hand on my arm. 
I leaned close to his snow-crowned shoulder, 
my eyes following his line of vision. 

“What is it?’ I asked, unable to see 
through that flake-flurried twilight. 

“Shut up!” was his curt command. But 


| when I looked again, a moment later, I saw 


and understood. 
It was.Nanoosa. It was the Indian 


| woman, squatted under a tall and ghostlike 


fir. Before her burned a small fire which 
sent a single ribbon of smoke coiling up in 
the snowy air. Between her knees she held a 
tom-tom, made of a cylinder of wood over 
which a head of deer-hide had been 
stretched. Close above her, suspended from 
the fir by a thong of buckskin, swung a 
bundle that looked to me like a bundle of 
clothing. Her expression was rapt as she 
sat there slowly beating on her tom-tom. 
What she intoned I could not make out. 
But the snow accentuated her swarthiness. 
She looked almost Ethiopian against that 
blue-white background. She impressed me 
as so pre-Adamitic and remote that I was 
prompted to turn to the staring Prudyn, 
whose hand, I noticed, still rested on my 
arm. 

“Can you go back that far?” I quietly 
inquired. 


A GHOST of a shudder passed through 
his intent body. 

“It’s a long way,” he admitted in little 
more than a whisper. He continued to stare 
at the crow-black head bent over the tom- 
tom. I, on my part, made no effort to 
disturb him, since that picture, all things 
considered, was unexpected grist for my 
mill. I was thinking of Daulis Prudyn and 
Dresden china. And I was still on the side 
of the moderns. What the man beside me 
was thinking of I had no means of knowing. 
But I could not escape the conviction that 
during those brief moments, as he stood 
there in the falling snow watching the 
daughter of the shaman Tamma-Noaz mak- 
ing medicine, he had fought his battle and 
come to his decision. It was. he, in fact, 
who first turned away, tugging at me to fol- 
low after him. 

“Where are you heading for?” I asked, 
struck by the resolute look in his eye. 
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“For home,” he said over his shoulder. 

“Which one?” I demanded. 

That brought him up short, as I had ex- | 
pected it to do. There was something akin 
to anger on his face; yet the bearded lips 
were able to laugh down at me, almost de- 
risively. 

“You haven’t much faith in me, have 
you?” he challenged. 

“Can you blame me for that?” I coun 
tered. 

He stood thinking this over 

“The older I get,” he finally asserted, “the 
less I blame people for anything.” 

“But what are you going to do?” I per- 
sisted, as we moved on again through the 
thinning light. 

“Tl tell you that,” was his deliberate- 
noted answer, “when I meet you at Pig-eye’s 
shack tomorrow.” 

“Where is Pig-eye’s shack?” I naturally 
inquired. 

“It’s on Windy Arm, across the lake. | 
want you to paddle over in one of the 
canoes and sleep there. Pig-eye’s been down 
the Skeena all summer. His place may be 
verminous, but you can keep warm there 
I want to be alone for a while, to think 
this thing out.” 

I realized. then that I was wrong, that 
the battle hadn’t been fought out to a finish, 
as I’d imagined. And having traveled so far | 
to have a hand in that battle, I was still | 
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RUDYN, I found, had not been wrong 
in his prediction as to the verminous 
condition of Pig-eye’s shack. I avoided the 
greasy wall-bunk and slept in my blankets 
on the floor, at a spot where only the thin- 
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Fifth Avenue from the crest of Murray Hill. 
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on a sunny November afternoon. I thought 
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sickness that sharpened into an actual ache. 
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macy} that he expected him 


| old of my shadow in his own ironic manner, 
| that he was giving me the laugh as a med- 
dler frying in my own juices of misery. 

The afternoon was late before my growing 
impatience prompted me to action. But I 
| knew I could wait no longer. So I stepped 
into the canoe and quartered across the dead 
gray surface of the lake, coopering together 
my speeches of indignation as I went. 

I began to suspect, as I plodded up from 
Prudyn’s landing, that the illahee was empty, 
for about it I detected no sign of life, and 
above it I could see no plume of smoke. 
The suspicion even flashed over me that 
they had quietly given me the slip, that 
while I had marked time that precious pair 
of lovers had headed deeper into their 
mountain wilderness, side by side, cutting 
the last thread between them and their 
| abandoned past. 

But I saw, as I swung open the door, that 
I was wrong in this. For I caught sight of 
Nanoosa, seated at one end of the table, 
with her braided head resting on her left 





| 
MAD 


(Continued 
| 


place where they could discuss the matter 
in private. But it was difficult to find a 
quiet place in the midst of five million peo- 
| ple. Upon the street, Peter decided to be 
diplomatic and persuasive, thus destroying 
any unpleasant impression that he may have 
made in ordering Mr. Salazar from Miss 
Keith’s rooms the night before. Salazar lis- 
tened, rather grim, while they both walked 
slowly across town. Peter tried with all 
the eloquence at his command to demon- 
strate that he had no interest whatever in 
| Josie Brant, who of course still loved only 
| Salazar. 

But Salazar only smiled unpleasantly. He 
did not say much, but seemed to be listen- 








| ing very intently, now apparently undis- 


turbed by Peter's presence, since they had 
reached a neighborhood beyond the horizon 
of Salazar’s usual activities. His silence, 
Peter said, was annoying, his smile super- 
cilious. There were many things about 
Salazar that Peter did not like. Peter dis- 
covered that he had, among other perfec- 
tions, curling eyelashes. But Peter kept his 
temper in spite of rapidly growing preju- 
dices. And when at last Salazar broke the 
silence with an ironic question as to Peter's 
purpose in walking him so far, at a great loss 
of valuable time, Peter’s patience snapped 
like a dry stick. He told Salazar frankly 
to marry Josie 
Brant. Salazar laughed at Peter as he had 
laughed at Josie, and turned to go back 
But Peter caught him by the shoulders and 
twisted him around, as though he had 
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been a mechanical toy that had been started 
in a wrong direction. 
Then Salazar struck Peter in the eye. 


| They were standing at the mouth of an alley. 


Peter’s rush must have carried them well 
within it, for nobody, it seemed, at this 
time had taken any notice of the encounter. 
And so within the privacy of the alley was 
the combat waged until Peter, now violently 
aggressive, struck and struck until Salazar 
sank in a corner and refused to fight any 
more. But the mouth of the alley was soon 
gorged with people who seemed to have 
| Sprung like a sowing of dragon’s teeth from 
|the earth, armed with righteousness and 
| inquiry. Only one phrase came from the 
mouth of the breathless Peter when the 
crowd surrounded him. It happened to be 
a fortunate phrase: “He insulted a woman.” 
Words of sympathy and opprobrium followed 
while Salazar awoke to consciousness. And 
Peter, aware of a diversion in his favor, 
slipped down the alley before the arrival 
of the police, caught a taxi on the near-by 
avenue and made his way to his hotel. It 
was far from a glorious adventure in Peter's 
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arm, in an attitude of great weariness. I 
could also make out the great bulk of 
Prudyn, asleep in his bunk, with his face 
turned toward the wall. 

About that sleeping body was a casual air 
of relinquishment, of repudiation, that both 
humiliated and angered me. I strode to his 
side, prepared to see an empty bottle nesting 
against his sodden body. When I put a 
hand on his shoulder and shook him, shook 
him roughly, he did not answer. It wasn’t, 
indeed, until I turned him half over that I 
saw the purple, powder-marked hole in the 
temple. When I fell back against the rough 
table-edge, I noticed a blackened pool about 
the moccasined feet of the medicine-man’s 
daughter. I traced it up the stiffened calico 
skirt and the fringed doeskin waist until I 
came to the rounded young breast. There 
I found a hunting-knife sunk in her heart, 
up to the hilt. And under the fingers of 
her outstretched left arm I found a diminu- 
tive legging, made out of the threadbare 
cloth of an old pea-jacket. 


RRIAGE 
from page 42) 


eyes, but it had given him, upon Josie’s 
account, a great deal of quiet satisfaction. 
Not that it had improved her position in 
the least, poor girl, and he had not even 
dared to tell her of the encounter, fearing 
that her anger might be added to her sor- 
row at the failure of his mission. 

There were, in the whole sequence of 
events, elements of Divine justice, and Win- 
gate, not having been sworn to secrecy, 
considered it a part of his duty to manage 
that the story should reach Tommy Keith, 
rather picturesquely, through the lips of his 
friend Lola, who was now a violent partisan 
of Peter. 


As may have been already discovered, 
fFommy Keith belonged to the great 
army of imperfectly educated females which 
has taken possession of the world in the 
hope of changing its too somber music into 
syncopation. The intellectual resources of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, had not been greatly 
taxed in her education. When Tommy was 
twelve, her mother had disappeared—no 
more to be mentioned in the house; Tommy 
tried to love her memory, and failed dis- 
mally. Her father adored his daughter, but 
only in those few hours that could be 
spared from the exigencies of his business 
So Tommy, like Topsy, just “grew.” 

But she felt that she was too pretty and 
too rich to waste her energies in the mid- 
land country. And when the war came, she 
persuaded her father to make his headquar- 
ters in New York. He chose the Ritz for 
his dwelling-place and then died, leaving 
Tommy with three millions of dollars and 
a lively disposition, both extremely danger- 
ous assets in a city whose energies are largely 
engaged in turning assets into liabilities. 

Her attitude of mind, when she awoke the 
morning after Peter’s visit, was balanced 
between astonishment and dismay—astonish- 
ment that a man whom she had met but 
once should come to the hotel and order 
Jack Salazar from her rooms, still further 
astonishment that she had accepted so 
readily the visitor’s evidence and explana- 
tions, dismay at the sudden destruction of 
her brazen idol and at the blow to her 
self-esteem that Peter Randle’s revelations 
had inflicted. Tommy’s philosophy, such 
as it was, revolved around the perfection 
of all things that were hers—and the duty 
of those with whom she associated to re- 
spect them accordingly. Not much of a 
philosophy, really, but a very real one to 
Tommy, who had been led to believe, by 
the acquiescent and acquisitive world in 
which she moved, that these things were all 
that should matter to a pretty girl with an 
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income of a hundred and twenty apg ot 
a year. She had made Jack Salazar a part 
of these perfections, 
him the sort of adulation and loyalty that | 
she always exacted and received from those | 
who enjoyed her acquaintance. 

She could, perhaps, have forgiven him | 
inything but this, for he was very beauti- 
ful. The fact that their relation was bound 
by no laws or promises had made his obli- 
gation to her so much the greater. His 
violent attentions, and her acceptance of 
them, were tacit admissions of that obliga- 
tion. The bare facts were these: She had 
been beguiled, fooled, deceived for a com- 
mon ticket-seller at the Undine—and all 
this had happened during the winter while 
Jack Salazar had been winning past the 
boundaries that she had marked for him! 
There was her humiliation and her shame. 
She remembered rather dizzily how near she 
had been once or -twice to complete for- 
getfulness. Fool that she was! In the eyes 
of Peter Randle almost as much of a fool 


as Josie Brant, the ticket-seller, herself. 
For he had said so. 
She got out of bed slowly, aware that 


some sort of a crisis had come to her af- 
fairs. A physical crisis, which involved the 
tendencies of her body—a spiritual crisis that 
involved the habits of her mind 

It was the same world, of course. There 
was still her money, typified by the extrava- 
gances and luxuries of her dressing-room 
There was still the sun in the usual pink 
lozenge on the old-rose couch by the win- 
dow, and there was still Lucette holding 
her silk dressing-gown and ready to pre- 
pare her for the bath. But something was 
changed in it all. The old flavor was out 
of it. The sunlight was unfriendly, and her 
mirror refused to flatter—a kindly mirror 
after nightfall. She seemed to see with a 
prophetic vision exactly what she would 
look like at forty. Forty! And she was 
only twenty-six! 

But her bath revived her, and in her 
kimono she dared to look again into the 
mirror. Reassured, she smiled experimentally, 
and with success. She had been a fool, of 
course—a fool about a man because he had 
been good to look at. It was strange that 
she could ever have thought that beauty 
was all that she required of Jack Salazar 
or of any man. This morning she remem- 
bered that he had been far from beautiful 
as he faced the wrath of her visitor, Mr 
Peter Randle. 

It was very curious and very astonishing 
how, from anger at the insults of this Peter 
Randle, she could have been turned, by a 
phrase, into his violent partisan—curious 
that she should have listened with satisfac- 
tion and approval as Peter Randle had or- 
dered Jack Salazar from the room. Randle 
had entered her apartment as a casual and 
unconventional visitor from whom she might 
gain some amusement. He had left it still 
unconventional but no longer casual. At a 
stride he had achieved the dignity of an 
avenging Fate. There were, she began to 
think, elements of the miraculous in his in- 
tervention in her affairs. For she had been 
in a frame of mind that threatened danger. 


ER ideas as to Peter were, however, 
mingled with wonder. On the night at 
Jimmy Blake’s she had thought of him as 
a large and rather perplexed St. Bernard, 


torn between the impulses to bark and to | 
This morning he seemed more | 


wag his tail. 
like an amiable fireman who had appeared 
suddenly outside her window on a ladder 
and awkwardly rescued her from the flames. 
There was something apt rather than merely 
amusing in the picture. The flames were 
fortunately extinguished and the damage not 
beyond repair, but it was rather astonishing 
to discover that it had required the appear- 
ance of the fireman to make her aware that 
her house was on fire. She no longer 


| 





and she expected from | 





Decay is caused by germs 


_ Here is.a brush that dislodges them _zagm 
from all your teeth — it reaches 
every tooth every time you brush 
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You brush your teeth, but do you 
clean them all? This brush reaches 
every tooth every time you brush. 

It has a curved surface that fits the 
shape of your jaw. It has saw-tooth 
bristle-tufts that reach in between teeth. 
It has a large end tuft that helps clean 
the backs of front teeth and the backs 
of hard-to-get-at molars. This brush is 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your teeth 
decay? It is germs. Germs are always in 
your mouth, They collect upon your 
teeth. They create lactic acid. This 
destroys the enamel. The important 
thing is to keep germs off your teeth—to 
remove the clinging mucin, which holds 
the germs fast against them. That re- 
quires a brush scientifically designed with 
a saw-tooth arrangement of bristles. It 
requires a brush with a large end tuft that 
can reach the backs of back teeth. There 
is such a brush —the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you brush your gums when you 
brush your teeth? You should. See how 
the center row of bristles on every Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush is sunk below the level 
of the two outer rows. That is to give 
your gums the correct and mild mas- 
sage they need. Brush your gums. 
They will soon take on a hard and 
firm appearance, with a light, 
coral pink color which shows 
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that they are healthy. Healthy gums 
mean healthier teeth. Science designed 
the Pro-phy-lac-ticto keep gums healthy. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in three sizes. Prices in the 
United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Also made in three different bristle textures— 
hard, medium and soft. Always sold in the yellow 
box that protects from dust and handling. 





Tooth brushes for life to the reader who 

ree helps us with a new headline for this 
advertisement. The present headline 

is “Decay is caused by germs.” After reading the 
text can you supply a new headline? We offer to 
the writer of the best one submitted four free 
Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In case of a 
tie the same prize will be given to each. Your 
chance is as good as anyone’s. Mai 
the coupon or write a_ letter. 


The winning headline will be \ 
selected by the George Batten 
Company, Inc., Advertising 

Agents. This offer expires 


on Feb. 22, 1925. 


Made in 
America 
by Americans 





pws lac-tic Brush Co,, Florence, en “908 l 


| Gentlemen :—I suggest the following as a new | 
| headline for the advertisement from which this 





| coupon was clipped 
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Help Sonny 
Keep his Hair 
Combed 





HAIR DRESSING 


Is a tonic for his 
scalp and will 
keep a neat and 
natural hair 

comb all day. 


cAt drug counters and 
barber shabs everywhere. 








thought of Peter Randle as merely amusing. 
He was now less a personality than a prodi- 
gious fact that had been thrust upon her, 
saving her in spite of herself from a great 
folly. But for the present she had no desire 
to see Peter Randle, for he had been the 
witness of her humiliation. 


AFTER many chilling evasions spring had 

actually come, for the forsythia and 
red-gum trees were already proclaiming it 
in the Park. Tommy had bought a new 
runabout, a red two-passenger affair, low 
and of great length and swiftness, and in 
this vehicle she frequently drove forth into 
the country. Her companion this morning 
was Lola Oliver, and their destination no- 
| where in particular, which meant usually a 
| late luncheon in Westchester or on Long 
| Island, and a_ speedy, exhilarating drive 
homeward in the late afternoon. Several 
weeks had passed since the dismissal of 
| Jack Salazar, and Tommy had already de- 
cided that she had forgotten him. He had 
| called again and again, and she had refused 
to see him. He had written her, impassioned 
notes, rather badly spelled, and she had paid 
no attention to them. They had met at 
Jimmy Blake's, and she had turned her back 
upon him. 

The new car attracted much attention, es- 
pecially from the traffic policemen; but 
Tommy, aided by the experience of frequent 
fines, had learned to gauge by a _hair’s- 
breadth the limits of their endurance and 
the persuasive possibilities of her smile. Be- 
yond the city, they moved rapidly and were 
soon in a region of farm-lands. 

Her speed mania gratified for the moment, 
Tommy relaxed and listened to Lola’s gos- 
sip. Tommy had at first been disposed to 
be resentful of the liberty Lola had taken 
in sending Peter Randle to her apartment. 
But Lola had only laughed at her. And 
when Tommy learned how much Lola really 
knew about everything, she decided that she 
could not afford to be on anything but 
good terms with this friend, who after all, 
though intrusive, had had Tommy’s best 
interests at heart. At the moment, too, she 
needed Lola’s keen viewpoint on life, which 
helped her to put her own affairs into their 
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THE RED “BOOK” MAGAZINE'S’ Be- 
partment of Education will help you solve 
the problem of your child's future train- 


ing—see pages 4-8. 0 


“Make Your Dreams 
Come True 


| Join the P.H. Davis 

. / force of profit-making 
Tailoring Salesmen 
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reputation for quality. First sales and repeat come easy. 
SUCCEED with Davis 
$29.50 Quality Clothes What One 
Man Did 


You can offer finest woolens, combined 
with high grade tailoring. Selling direct 
from factory to wearer, you save cus- 
tomers $10 and more on suit or over- 
coat. Satisfaction guaran or money 
returned. You make big commissions. J profits. 
Also liberal profit-sharing bonus on 
sales. To men who qualify, we furnish 
$40 selling outfit without charge. A 
chance to go into business for yourself. 
Write today for free book of facts. Address 
THE P. H. DAVIS TAILORING CO. 
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| proper perspective. 
| had added something to Lola’s information 


But Frederick Wingate 


as to Peter Randle, and Tommy’s compan- 


| ion was charged, like a soda fountain, with 


delectable flavors. 

Lola had a fine sense for dramatic effect, 
but her forte was ironic comedy, and the 
story of Peter Randle’s pursuit of Jack 
Salazar and their subsequent combat afforded 
her art of narration an unusual opportunity. 
This was part of her revenge upon Tommy 
for her reticence in replying to Lola’s ques- 
tions about Peter Randle’s visit. She began 
with the meeting with Peter Randle at the 
hotel, and his damaged appearance as the 
result of an unusual encounter with the door 
of a taxicab. Then with art and humor 
she described what had actually happened 
and why Peter, his mission a failure, had 
suddenly departed for Red Bridge. She 
knew that the most formidable enemy of 
passion is ridicule, and she painted in details 
that glowed with color, the picture of the 
unfortunate Salazar, despoiler of women, 
rescued from his ash-heap in the alley and 
the anathema of the scornful crowd. 

Tommy listened in silence, preoccupied 
with the driving-wheel. But when Lola had 
finished talking, she laughed. Lola was sat- 
isfied with that laugh, for it had a careless 
ring. Then for a while Tommy kept her 
toe on the accelerator, and in the rush of 
wind there was no opportunity for conver- 
sation or even for thought. But at last, as 
they came to a village, with a series of stac- 
cato back-fire salutes, the pace became 
slower. Tommy grinned and spoke: 

“Well, it’s funny, Lola, how things hap- 
pen in this world. I was so crazy about 
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myself that it never entered my head that 
Jack Salazar couldn’t be just as crazy as I 
was. It was about time I woke up. Oh, 
I'm awake, all right. And I guess I owe 
that to you.” 

“Oh, I don't mind taking the credit. But 
then, you can’t afford to forget Peter Ran- 
dle.” 

“That man!” said Tommy with another 
laugh. “I can't forget him. I wish I 
could. It’s not pleasant to think about any 
man who believes you to be a poor, weak, 
silly fool. That's what Peter Randle thinks 
I am.” 

“Was, my dear,” Lola corrected. 

“But I like him, Lola. Queer, isn't it? 
To want the good opinion of a freak like 
that! I guess it’s just because he’s the only 
one but you who guessed how big a fool I 
was.” She paused a moment and then 
asked: “Did Wingate say anything about 
what happened when he got back home?” 

“No—nothing.” ° 

“What sort of a creature is this Josie 
Brant ?” 

Lola replied only with a shrug. 

“Well, Fred Wingate must have said some- 
thing about her.” 

“He did. She's playing the game. No 
place to go but out. So she’s learning to 
make cinnamon buns.” 

“Cinnamon buns—why ?” 

“Because as near as I can make out, 
they're Peter Randle’s staple article of diet.” 

Tommy turned and then looked down the 
winding ribbon of road. “Yes,” she said 
slowly, “Peter Randle would like cinnamon 
buns.” 

“Queer taste, I'd say, but the idea does 
make you hungry somehow.” Lola glanced 
at her wrist-watch. 

“Let’s eat, Tommy. 
after two?” 


Do you know it’s 


HEY found a tea-house at the next vil- 

lage, where they got out and had 
lunch. Over the cigarettes there was another 
moment of confidences. 

“What do you really think, Lola,” asked 
Tommy, “about Peter Randle and this Brant 
woman? Living in the same house, I mean 
—away off in the country. You know, 
Jack Salazar said that Peter Randle was 
just trying to get him to marry the girl 
so that Ae wouldn't have to. You don't 
believe that, do you?” 

Lola’s smile was not the cynical one she 
employed for most of the gossip that she 
heard. There was real amusement in it. 

“What would you think?” 

“I—I don't know,” said Tommy. 

Lola moved her hand with an air of con- 
viction. “Well, you know, I'm not in the 
habit of throwing any bouquets at the men- 
folks, when it comes to that. But it’s my lit- 
tle guess that this bird Peter Randle doesn't 
know that there’s anybody unusual around 
the house. He’s a—er—idealist—and that 
means not having any ideas that haven't 
got wings on ‘em. I actually believe that 
if a girl held his hand for fifteen minutes, 
he’d think he was having a European hon- 
eymoon.” 

“No, I don’t believe that. I held his hand 
for a minute, and he didn’t even know I 
was there.” 

“Well, you were not an object for senti- 
ment—just charity—just a poor little rich 
girl with more money than brains.” 

“That’s a little too true to be funny,” 
said Tommy reflectively. 

Lola bent forward and laid her hand im- 
pulsively over Tommy’s. 

“You've got brains. If you hadn’t, even 
I wouldn’t make a joke of it. I guess you'll 
do, Tommy.” 


In the ensuing chapters this vivid 
novel rapidly develops an even 
deeper interest. Be sure to read 
them in the next—the March— 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Kew Ideas for Parties 


Congress Cards are 
the most artistic cards 
that can be made. Es- 
pecially designed for 
parties, gifts, and 
prizes. Exquisite pic- 
torial and decorative 
backs in color; gold 
edges; handsome tele- 
scope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle or 
Congress Cards in sin- 
gle packs or in the new 
two-pack cases hold- 
ing two decks with 
contrasting backs, es- 
pecially convenient for 
all games requiring 
two packs of cards. 





HE kind of parties where everybody has a 

good time! Card parties, of course, and with 
so many clever, happy touches that the evening’s 
recreation is a pleasant memory for months to 
come. 


All these original suggestions and practical helps 
are in the book, “‘How to Entertain with Cards.” 
Sent postpaid for 6 cents. 


Let it be your guide in planning your parties, 
give your guests fresh, clean packs of the cards 
they all prefer — Bicycles with their big indexes, 
splendid finish and wear-proof quality — and any 
gathering in your home, large or small, formal or 
informal, should be a success. 


Send coupon for this book and any others 
that interest you 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. Dept. D-4 Windsor, Canada 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAI. Let us know if you 
hear our programs. We invite comments and suggestions. 




















Every woman who entertains 


should have this book — 


Here are just a few of the items 

covered. 

Formal Entertaining — Invitations 
and Management 

Informal Entertaining 

Decorations 

New Menus 

Favors 

Wedding Anniversaries 

Card Parties for Special Occasions 

Tallies 

Ways for Finding Partners 

Ways for Progressing—so that every- 

body plays with everybody else 

oring 





zes 

Refreshments 

Formal and Informal Serving 

Recipes — Salads, Sandwiches, Bev- 
erages 

How to Organize a Card Club — 
Meetings, Fines, Dues, Prizes, Re- 
freshments, Substitutes, New Mem- 


bers 

Public Card Parties — Committees, 
Management, Prizes, etc. 

Card Parties for Charity 


Check the books you want 


The U. S. Playing Card Company, 
Department D-4 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 


Please send me the books checked: 
How to Entertain with Cards — 
a complete manual for the hostess, 
described above............:0--cses0-0+ 6c 
Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
—teaches every detail of the game. 
For beginners and experts 10c 
The Official Rules of Card 
Games — 300 games, 250 pages..20c 
Fortune Telling—with regular cards 6c 
Card Tricks —feats of magic for 
boys and adults...................... 
Card Stunts for Kiddies — build- 
ing, puzzles, etc............. 6c 
Six Popular Card Games — Auc- 
tion, Pinochle, 500, Cribbage, Soli- 
taire, Pitch . 6 


All seven books, 50c 
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\willing helpers are always to be found 

“when Bakers Cocoa and Chocolate are 
to be brought from the store. There are 
such delightful possibilities ~ Mother will 
make chocolate cake, or hot cocoa, or even 
fudge! She knows that cocoa and choco- 
late are wholesome and nutritious, and 
should be included in the diet of every 
child. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE STADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO,LTD. 


ESTABLISHED !1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL 
BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 





















































